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iI can perfectly well recollect the time, (such is the unenvia- 
ble property of old age) ween the author of the work, now 
under my review, first entered upon public business as a sena- 
tor and statesman ; and having contemplated, though at hum- 
ble distance from his person, the bold career of his politics and 
the bright display of his talents, I witnessed the coming on of 
his death, and was not unobseryant of the consequences, that 
followed fast upon it. 

The leading part he took in many memorable eyents, that 
will be matter of record inthe annals of his time, give assurance 
to the world, that he has not descended to the grave like com- 
mon men, that are forgotten ; bat with a claim upon posterity 
for an after-trial, which, the longer it is postponed, the better 
chance it hasto be impartially conducted and discussed ; for 
though his country in particular, and enlightened Europe in 
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general, are prepared to read his memoirs with avidity, few, 
very few, of those, who have lived with him, are likely to give 
an unprejudiced delineation of Mr. Fox’s character. 

Being so decidedly the champion of his party, he divided 
his contemporaries into partisans. Some became even factious 
in their idolatry, others were as violent in their dislike of him. 
To launch the vessel, freighted with his reputation, upon a sea, 
that has not yet abated of its agitation from the struggle of two 
angry adverse tides, would be a perilous experiment. The 
intimate who witnessed the amenity of his temper, and the 
cordiality of his attachments, ought not to be entrusted with 
the pen of the biographer ; as little could we rely upon him, 
who neither loved his person, nor approved of his politics. 
If it were the writer’s object to exposc his frailties, they were 
too prominent to escape his search; if he rather wished to 
dwell upon his brilliant qualities, they were too dazzling to be 
closely and minutely scanned. 

Who, that had enjoyed the partnership of his social hours, 
and been admitted to inspect his heart, would be so sturdy an 
enthusiast for impartiality, as to sacrifice all the feelings of 
friendship to the dignity of truth ; and consent to degrade the 
dead, whom he reveres, for the sake of undecetving the living, 
whom as his readers only he respects? From the man of the 
present time it is not to be expected. The page is yet unwrit- 
ten, nay, the writer is most probably unborn, whose destiny it 
is to pass just judgement on the life and character of Charles 
James Fox. 

He is now no more, and has left the fragment of a few pages 
behind him, which is quite as much as I have any right to 
meddle with, and something more perhaps than I can manage 
well ; for I scorn to disguise my disabilities ; the reader won’t 
learn much from me ; IJ shall not send him.to his books, for | 
have none within my reach to resort to. I write upon an 
empty table without authorities to aid me ; but I dictate what 
i write from honest motives to befriend the living and not 
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wrong the dead. How to execute that purpose I need no in- 
struction: I have that withinme, which requires no teacher, 

This solitary volume, now before me, is a small thing for a 
great man to leave behind him, as the only relick of his literary 
labours. {tis imperfect, and might have puzzled some men 
how to have disposed of it, had they been in the predicament 
of its noble editor. He was under no such embarrassment 
but from the liberal motive of fulfilling the wishes of the public, 
committed it to the press. 

Now here I confess [ should have paused, and perhaps have 
done injustice to the general ardour by supposing it possible, 
that out of the many, who wished to see the work I was entrusted 
with, there might be some, who wished it for the spiteful plea- 
sure of finding fault. ‘Thus, by the error of over-caution 
(which certainly is not the error inexperience is most subject 
to) I should have lost the opportunity of paying that handsome 
compliment to public curiosity, which the noble editor sets out 
with when he declares, 

*¢ Tt would be sufficient to justify the publication of any fragment 
‘¢of his | Mr. Fox’s] labours, even if it had been found in a more 
‘¢ unfinished state than the chapters, which compose the body of this 
‘¢ vyolume.”’ 

Now, though I stand in just admiration of the spirit and 
magnanimity of this sentiment, [ am in some doubt whether it 
would be quite apology sufficient for sacrificing the literary 
reputation of a departed friend by publishing his unfinished 
and imperfect compositions ; and, the higher he had stood in 
the world’s esteem, whilst living, the less inclined 1 should be 
to treat the world with an opportunity of abasing him, after he 
was dead. 

Public curiosity was certainly a good friend to the noble 
editor in his bargain with Mr. Miller; but if the work, which 
Mr. Miller purchased, had been in a more unfinished (and of 
course worse) state, than it is, I am afraid the curiosity of the 
public would not have saved him from a losing bargain, or the 
authors memory from a fatal blow. 
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It appears upon the authority of Lord ‘Holland, that Mr. 
Fox gave no positive injunctions for the printing of his work ; 
that | ein Ba 

‘¢ With an ardour, such as few in the eagerness of youth, or in 
‘¢ pursuit of fame or advantage, are capable of feeling, he yet direct- 
¢¢ ed his studies to no particular object.” 
This was unlucky ; this wastobelamented: when we are told of 
‘¢ the vigour and exertion of his faculties,” it causes us to regret, 
that they were lost to the world, and wasted by expansion upon 
various trifles, amusing only to himself and friends. Studies, 
directed to no particular object, are what | cannot understand : 
I must take them upon credit from the editor as he meant 
them to be taken: Mr. TF ox’s love of literature was above 
all that ‘‘ ihe eagerness of youth, avarice or ambition, is ca- 
*¢ nable of feeling ;”” yet all this vehement passion was withouta 
purpose ; how then could it be a passion for literature ? W here 
there is something so vague in the passion, so decisive in the 
supposed pursuit, [ know not how they can be classed together. 
In fact we gain the best insight into the character of Mr. Fox’s 
studies from the circumstance of his frequently repeating the 
foliowing passage in Cowper : 

‘¢ How various his employments, whom the world 

‘¢ Calls idle :”’ ve 
from which we may collect, that whilst he was conscious of be- 
ing variously employed, the world, in spite of Mr. Cowper, 
had a right to call him virtually idle ; till, fixing on the revo- 
lution of 1688, he devoted himself to the laudable 


‘¢ Desire of rescuing from misrepresentation the most glorious 
‘“ transaction of our history; the opportunity of instructing his 
** countrymen in the real nature of their constitution; and the 
‘hope of impressing on mankind those lessons applicablé to all 
*¢ times, which are to be drawn from that memorable occurrénce.”’ 


The critic will see an incorrectness in the construction of this 
passage, but the meaning is obvious. 


¢¢ As this work advanced, his [Mr. Fox’s] allusions to various 
¢¢ Jiterary projects, such as an edition of Dryden, a defence of Ka- 
<< cine and the French stage, essay on the beauties of Euripides, 
“6 &c. &c. became more frequent, and were more confidently cx- 
$¢ pressed.” 
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1 take this upon the autherity of the noble editor, and, as 
that cannot be questioned, have only to express my surprise 
that the work did advance, whilst the author’s thoughts were 
distracted and drawn off from the business it was upon by so 
many and such fanciful a//usions. 

To this follows, in corroboration of the fact, the extract of a 
letter written in 1803 by Mr. Fox to the editor, in which he 
says—‘ If ever I publish my repirion of Dryden’s works, I 
will—” but it is not matter of fair criticism to remark upon pri- 
vate and familiar letters, written carelessly without any possi- 
ble view towards publication, and which for that and every 
other reason ought not to have been published. I therefore 
consider it as a breach of good manners to pry into their con- 
tents, and pass them all over with no other observation, than 
what [ have just now submitted ; for the justice of which I 
appeal to the feelings of every candid reader. 

In the tenth page of his advertisement to the reader, Lord 
Holland relates, that Mr. Fox “ talked of writing, cither in 
“ the form of a dedication, or dialogue, a treatise on the three 
“arts of poetry, history, and oratory.” It is matter of regret 
that he only talked of this, and rather singular that, witha 
mind so fertile in literary projects, he should be represented as 
a writer, whose progress in whatever he undertook would ne- 
cessarily be extremely slow. In the same page the following 
paragraph occurs : 

‘* The plan of such a work [meaning the treatise on poetry, 
‘* history and oratory | seemed, in a great measure, to be digested 
*¢ in his head, and from the sketch he drew of his design to me, it 
“* would, if completed, have been an invaluable monument of the 


“¢ great originality of thought, and singular philosophical acuteness 
‘¢ with which he was accustomed to treat of such subjects in his most 


“* careless conversations.”’ 

Now here I confess myself in want of further information from 

the noble editor, how the plan of a work, after being digested 

in the planner’s head, and completed, would be any monument 

of the originality of thought and philosophical acutenessof his 

mest careless conversations, If Mr. Fox had been in the habit 
2 
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of writing as carelessly as in his most careless moments he con- 
versed, and if his pen and his tongue had exactly tallied with 
each other, we might have some materials for the monument ; 
but being a very slow and deliberate writer, I cannot clearly 
make out the connection between great care and no care at all, 
and am apt to suspect I have stumbled upon what is called a 
non sequitur. 

In other words, if, after the slow process of digestion in his 
head, and so much pains as Mr. Fox was apt to take before 
digestion operated he only brought forth a monument to shew 
how acute and philosophical he could be, when he took no 
pains at all, 1 most cordially wish pains had never approached 


him, and that he had lived only to delight society with his 
careless conversations. 


] now turn to a graver passage, which I quote from the Stk 
page of Lord Holland’s address to the Reader, in which he says 
(speaking of Mr. Fox), 


‘¢ That he not only felt some repugnance to the modern practice 
‘ of notes, but he thought that all, which an historian wished to say, 
should be introduced as part of a continued narration, and never 


assume the appearance ofa digression, much less of a dissertation 
*¢ annexed to it.”’ 


The passage perhaps is a little in confusion; but no matter— 
he is clear in the next page, where he says— 


‘* On my suggesting the example of Hume and Voltaire, whe 
‘* had discussed such topicks at some length, either at the end of 
** each reign, orin a separate chapter, he observed, with much com- 
‘* mendation of their execution of it, that such a contrivance 
‘* might be a good mode of writing critical essays, but that it 
‘* was, in his opinion, incompatible with the nature of his under- 


** taking, which, if it ceased to be a narrative, ceased to be a his- 
** tory.’’ 


I believe opinions are not generally with Mr. Fox in this 
question as above stated. Many, to whose ‘conversations on 
the subject I havelistened with attention, have expressed them- 
selves in favour of discussions, separated either by chapters or 
otherwise from the main course of the history, out of which 
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they arise. Some, but not so many, seem reconciled to 
notes. 

I confess t am entirely with Mr. Fox in his reprobation of 
both; and first, with respect to notes, | can see no reason why 
the historian (but [ won’t confine myself to him alone) why 
any writer, whether essayist, biographer or other, should en- 
tangle himself with such obscure unfinished matter, as needs the 
illustration or amplification of a paragraph at the bottom of 
his page, which he has not ingenuity enough to weave into 
that page, or which he chuses to consider as unworthy of a 
place in it. I contend that he should nit. 

If an author cannot tell his story and recite his part from 
the stage, unless a prompter thrusts his head through a hole in 
the floor to give him the word, (as the phrase is) when he is 
puzzled, I should be apt to think him but aclumsy performer ; 
and when | understood that he furnished those very words for 
that very prompter, I also should be puzzled to guess why he 
could not find them for himself, without his friend to back him 
from his oracle in the trap. 

In my humble capacity as a writer (of which, in spite of its 
humility, I must confess | have made no sparing use) 1 can- 
not charge my conscience with a single debt that I owe to any 
note, auxiliary either to my prose or verse: And if 1 have done 
without that aid, what excuse can others have for resorting to 
it? Ifa feeble man can walk without a staff, | cannot under- 
stand why the strong and able hop about upon crutches, unless 
they hold them to be ornamental, or perhaps are too lazy te 
employ the limbs, that nature has bestowed upon them. 

If, as I before suggested, tlie note or paragraph in the offing, 
is by the author deemed unworthy of a place in the clear stream 
and current of his composition, why does he not send it away 
and swim on without it? Why does he let it wait, like a dirty 
looker-on from the shore, when he is ashamed to acknowledge 
it as an acquaintance, yet submits to receive assistance from it 
as a friend? 


{ had almost forgot to observe upon the author, who by cer- 
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tain signs and symbols, hardly discernible and not always 
faithful, cruelly dismisses me, perhaps in the very middle of 2 
sentence, to rummage a huge wallet of second thoughts hung 
to the concluding pages of his volume, like a knapsack to the 
soldier’s back, containing little, and thatlittle hardly worth the 
carriage. This is an errand, for which I have no stomach, 
and in which I take no pastime. I would as soon be the ma- 
ker of that author’s index, as sent to hunt about for dates and 
doubts and disputations, after I have heard his story through 
perhaps to the no small trial of my patience, and taken all he 
says for granted to the utmost stretch of my credulity. 

As for separate Chapters, 1 object to them upon principle. 
They are deformities in composition, and gaps in the symme- 
try of a whole, that ought not to be allowed of. ‘The charac 
ters of illustrious men, the state of society as to manners, arts 
and sciences within the period, through which the narrative 
has passed, may all, as 1 conceive, be woven into it on its 
passage, and have the good effect of lightening the heavier 
matter, and keeping up that chain and continuity of detail, 
from which the reader never should be called off, whether the 
retrospective chapter be more or less interesting than the pro- 
gressive bulk and body of the work: For, if it be more, he 
will get out of humour with what he returns to; if less, he 
will come out of humour with what he has been employed upon. 

Every work should be a whole: That whole should have 
uniformity ; a beginning, a middle and an end; those grada- 
tions must not be put out of place; it is the reader’s right to 
be carried forward, and the author’s duty not to interrupt him 
by digressions from his course: Perspicuity should attend up- 
on him through his progress ; he has no time to wait for ex- 
planations, and care ought to be taken that he has no occasion 
for any thing tobe explained. ‘This is what true criticism 
will require, and what true composition will be prepared to 
furnish. I care little for this doctrine, as derived from Aris- 
totle, for it is dictated by nature ; and its maternal authority 
gives it all its value. 
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{ will now take my leave of the noble editor, and presuming 
that my readers are acquainted with Mr. Fox’s work, which I 
am about to review, solicit their attention to the remarks, I am 
prepared to submit to their consideration ; fully aware how 
important and how diflicult a task it is, when I undertake to 
examine, and perhaps to controvert opinions, stamped with 
such authority. 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


‘‘ In reading the history of every country there are certain 
“periods, at which the mind naturally pauses, to meditate upon 
‘¢ and consider them, with reference, not only to their zmmedzate 
‘<¢ effects, but to their more remote consequences.”? 

In the concluding words of this sentence, if there is not an 
error of the press, | am afraid | must charge the author with 
an inaccuracy, which I was not prepared to expect, and begin 
my criticism by exercising it upon verbal-trifles, which in any 
other than the opening period I should haye been disposed to 
overlook; but Mr. Fox knew full well, that he could not speak 
of consequences as more remotc than those, which were imme- 
diate, or, in other words, not remote at all. | must also be- 
lieve that the history of every country (which must be an uni- 
versal history) does not correctly express Mr. Fox’s meaning, 
which seems intended to embrace, not one general history, but 
various histories respectively considered, such as that of Rome ; 
for he immediately proceeds to say— 

** After the wars of Marius and Sylla, and the incorporation, as it 
‘* were, of all Italy with the city of Rome, we cannot but stop to 


‘© consider the consequences likely to result from these important 
‘* events; and in this instance we find them to be just such as 


‘¢ might have been expected.”’ 

Had Mr. Fox put the case hypothetically, and said-—IJf we 
stop to consider, we shall find so and so—he would have put it 
safely; but when he says, we cannot but stop, 1am apt to 
think, that, what he predicts of all may hardly have taken place 
in above one out of an hundred ; and that the one, who did 
stop for recollection-sake, recollected what had come to pass, 
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and found it neither more norless than his sagacity would have 
foreseen, if his experience in the history had not foreknown. 

Upon that portion of our history, that is included within 
the year of the accession of [lenry the Seventh to the year 
1588, which is called in the margin First Period, Mr. Fox 
gives credit to 


*¢ The generally received opinion, that, to the provisions of that 
“¢ reign, we are to refer the origin, both of the unlimited power of 
**the Tudors, and of the liberties wrested by our ancestors from 
*¢ the Stuarts.”’>— 

He acknowledges the difficulty of foreseeing this, as tyranny 
was the immediate, and liberty the remote consequence. 
With this observation only he passes on to what is called 
The Second Period, or that, which is comprised between the 
years 1588 and 1640. Within this period of peace and re- 
pose Mr. Fox discerns 

“¢ Causes sufficient to produce effects of the utmost importance, 
*¢ and of these the most material and worthy to be considered appear 
*¢ to have been the frequency of debate in the House of Commons 
‘* and the additional value, that came to be set ona seat in that 
*¢ assembly.”? 

Having drawn our attention to the increasing power and in- 
fluence of the House of Commons, it is now that it behoves his 
readers to be prepared for the deductions he is about to make 
and the conclusions he will form uponthem. Ile adopts the 
Socratic mode of argumentation, and asks— 

‘* Will the House of Commons be content with its regular share 
*¢ of legislative power, or will it boldly (perhaps rashly) pretend to 
** a power commensurate with the natural rights of the people? 
*¢ If it should, will it not be obliged to support its claims by milita- 
** ry force 2”? 

Let the reader pause upon this point—The power here 
spoken of, is not defined. It is commensurate with the na- 
tural rights of the people, but it must * support its claims by 
military force.” —'Then follows the next question, 


“* How long will such aforce be under its controul? How long 
‘* before it follows the usual course ofall armies, and ranges itself 
‘* under asingle master ??? 
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This is bad news, but a fair warning to such gentlemen of 
the House of Commons (if any such there be) who are for ex- 
erting a power, commensurate to the rights of the people, by 
which means the people, who possess these ratural rights, are 
brought to suffer most unnatural wrongs, and after enduring the 
preparatory process of a civil war, which does not leave them in 
avery flourishing condition, find themselves slaves to a single 
master, and in the very worst state, that human nature can be 
reduced to. 

So much for the rights of the people ; it is now time to en- 
quire what becomes of this man of the people, who treats 
them with, what they are so richly entitled to, absolute subjec- 
tion— 


‘© Will he establish,’ says our author, ** an hereditary, or an 
* elective government? If the first, what will be gained but a change 


** of dynasty ?” 

Thiat I confess is gaining a change, but whetherit is gaining 
any thing by the change will bear a doubt— 

‘6 Tf the second, (viz. an elective government) ‘‘ will not the mi. 
*¢ jitary force, as it chose the first king or protector (the name is 
‘¢ of no importance) choose in effect all his successors? or will he 


*¢ fail, and shall we havea restoration, usually the most dangerous 
*¢ and worst of all revolutions?” 


What! If the usurper fail, and the hereditary rightful so- 
vereign be restored, is there reason to denominate this the 
most dangerous and worst of all revolutions? Had we better 
live under the tyranny of the master, which the army seis 
over us, or of the successive masters, which the army in the 
wantonness of their power may think fit to elect, than suffer 
him to be restored, who has hereditary right to reign? If this 
opinion were instilled into the minds of men, would it not tend 
to reconcile them to anarchy, unceasing confusion and eyer- 
lasting civil wars, (for such must be the natural consequences 
of successive army-elections) rather than to the restoration of 
a king, or the son of a king, whom they had once either exe- 
euted or expelled ? The revenge, with which a monarch so 


B 
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circumstanced, would remount the throne, must be the only 
possible excuse for such an opinion, and in candour I will 
suppose it is so that Mr. Fox would have qualified his asser- 
tion. But will it bear him cut? Most surely it will not. Is 
there not a better chance, that they, who restore a rightful king 
will provide laws and limitations for security of their own lives 
and liberties, than that any such defences should be found 
against a military usurper (perhaps some low-born upstart par- 
tisan) imposed upon them by the army? Is the army always 
one, and always in one mind? May not rival hosts set up ri- 
val pretenders, and when the sword has decided the question, 
who brings more revenge with him, more cruel thirst for hu- 
man blood, than the elected monster of the conquering host : 
Certainly not the newly-restored king, who, although he may 
not be a real friend to mercy, will be at least so far his owi 
triend, as to make a public display of it for popularity’s sake. 

‘This opinion, abetted by the historian, who is about to re- 
view the circumstance of King Charles’s Restoration, at which 
it evidently points, ought not, as I conceive, to be passed over 
without notice. I refer it to the judgement of my readers. 
Much more might be urged against it, but I leave it where it 
is, persuaded as Lam, that its palpable absurdity counteracts 
its otherwise pernicious tendency. 

1 now attend upon the author to what is styled The Third 
Period, being that between the year 1640 and the death of 
Charles the Sec ond. Within this period he traces the exer- 
tions of the people, through their representatives in the house 
of commons, 

*¢ For the redress of grievances, for the prevention of their re- 
‘* currence, for preserving of the purse to-themselves and their re. 


“ presentatives, and for regulating the militia, so as not to leave 


‘* the power of the sword altogether in the hands of an adverse 
¢é stp 99 
party. 


With respect to their proposed regulations in regard ¢ to 
“ the militia,” a doubt as to the matter of right is admitted, but 


the prudence of doing wrong is acknowledged, ‘ when a con- 


“ test”? (alids a rebellion) “* was to be foreseen.” 
2 
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‘¢ The prosecution of Lord Strafford, or rather the manner, in 
‘‘ which it was carried on, is less justifiable. He was doubtless a 
“* sreat delinquent, (says Mr. Fox,) and well deserved the severest 
¢¢ punishment.” 

What does Whitelocke say of Strafford? Whitelocke was 
chairman of that committee, which conducted the impeachment 
against him, and he says, 

*¢ Never any man acted such a part, on such a theatre, with 
** more wisdom, constancy and eloquence, with greater reason, 
‘¢ judgment and temper, and with a better grace in all his words 
*¢ and actions, than did tHIs GREAT AND EXCELLENT PERSON; and 
*¢ he moved the hearts of all his auditors, some few excepted, to 
*¢ remorse and pity.”’ . 

And the hearts also of all posterity I may say, some few ex- 
cepted, of which small number I am sorry to find that Mr. Fox 
was one. 

‘¢ Impose not, my lords, (says Strafford in his defence) ** diffi. 
‘¢ culties insurmountable upon ministers of state, nor disable them 
“¢ from serving with cheerfulness their king and country. If you 
‘¢ examine them, and under such severe penalties, by every grain, 
*¢ by every little weight, the scrutiny will be intolerable. The pub. 
*¢ lic affairs of the kingdom must be left waste ; and no wise man. 
‘¢ who has any honour or fortune to lose, will ever engage himself 
** in such dreadful, such unknown perils.” 

Jnhappy Strafford! though your plea cou re th 

Unhappy Strafford! though your plea could move the hearts 
of those, who were your persecutors, to remorse and pity, there 
yet is found, even in this our time, one, who, without remorse 
or pity, publishes his stern decree, and holds you up to general 
contempt as well deserving the severest punishment. 

To pronounce upon a man as deserving the severest punish- 
ment is tantamount to saying he was the vilest criminal. That 
might pass in declamation from a tavern window, but ought it 
to be dictated from the desk of the historian ? Some historians 
would think themselves obliged to prove it: but to say it, as 
it is here said, without any proof at all, certainly bears much 
less hard wpon the memory of that distinguished person, and 
upon the feelings of his déscendants, than if the charge were 
proved pon him; and Mr. Fox, by resting the fact upon his 
own assertion solely, bas found the way, most agrecable to his 

B2 | 
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natural good-nature, of appearing to hit hard without intend- 
ing to do any harm. | 

The chapter now proceeds to the breaking out of the civil 
war, which ** Lord Clarendon, and other Tory writers intempe- 


b] 


¢¢ rately denominate a rebellion.” These Tory writers should 
all be ashamed of themselves. They don’t know how to call 
things by their proper names; but they are a hot-headed ill- 
mannered crew, and so dull of comprehension, that if they 
were to see the people rise up in arms and take the field against 
the king, they would be apt to call it by the unseemly and 
mistaken name of rebellion, when in fact it was only a harmless 
and amusing civil war. 

Mr. Fox however (vid. p. 11.) has some doubt whether 
Charles the First’s parliament were quite wise in overlooking a 
famous passage in Tully, which some of them perhaps were 
not quite wise enough to have construed, had it been found out 
for them; yet this very passage, which would have so enlight- 
ened their understandings, if they could have understood it, is, 
as he assures us, the great dictum of that learned Roman, the 
whole bulk and body of which was contained, as it were, in a 
nut-shell, only those boobies could not crack it, and so lost the 
kernel, viz. 

Iniquissimam pacem justissimo bello antefero— 

the English of which is—¢I construe it for the information of the 
ministers and their majority, hoping they will get it by heart and 
make a proper useof it;) Zhe very worst peace, that you can 
patchup, is preferable to the justest war, that youcan persist 
in. Now this excellent advice King Charles’s parliament did not 
follow, because they never heard it: you that are of King 
George’s parliament, have heard it; if you observe it not, the 
fault lies with you, and not with my author, whose life was de- 
voted to peace, and now from the peaceful grave etiam mor- 
tuus loguitur: but perhaps you don’t understand even that ; 
so there’s an end of the argument. 

This civil-war parliament—I won’t call it a rebellious parlia- 
ment, for my author tells me, that 
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*¢ According to the general principles of morality, they had jus 
‘* tice on their side, delayed so long to accept the king’s ofler as a 
‘* basis for a treaty, that when they at last adopted it, the army had 
‘* become their masters, and they hadno power to carry it into ex. 


** ecution.”’ 

In other words, they would make no peace with the king so 
long as they could carry on the war, and when they had carried 
on the war till their soldiers became their masters, they were so 
insensible to the relative repose of their situation under the ty- 
ranny of the army, when compared with the horrors of subjec- 
tion to their hereditary king, that they were even ready to rush 
upon a restoration, which my author, to guard his contempo- 
raries from the like imprudent preference, plainly tells them, 
is the most dangerous and the worst of all revolutions. In 
short, whilst they could keep the king in subjection by their 
army, and the army under controul by their authority, all was 
well and the good old cause flourished; but when the army 
had become their masters, and their speaker’s mace a bawble 
in the grasp of Cromwell, they should have taken 'Tully’s ini- 
quissinam pacem, which, though ever so bad, would have 
been better, as Mr. Fox thinks, and I agree with him in that 
opinion, than their most just and righteous war. 

The parliament being now ‘ entirely influenced by Cromwell,” 
as my author observes, ‘* the execution of the king i is not to be 
** considered as the act of the said parliament, but of Cromwell ; 
‘¢ and great and respectable as are the names of some, who sate in 
** the high court, they must be regarded, in this instance, rather 
‘¢ as ministers of that usurper, than as acting from themselves.”’ 


(p. 13.) 

Here is a paragraph, couched in terms, which I cannot pass 
over, and offered as an apology for certain persons, which I 
cannot admit. Let not terms of dignity be thus abused to the 
disgrace of language. Will any man, who has a reverence for 
truth, and a consciousness of honour, say, that to be the minis- 
ter of an usurper is not tobe mean? Willhe say, that to sit by 
his orders in judgement upon the mock-trial of a fellow-crea- 
ture, and condemn that fellow-creature to death, is not infamous 
in the extreme? And if the members, who sate in the high 


court, did this, can they be mean and infamous, yet great and 
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respectable at the same time ? Can their servility to the usurper 
be at once their disgrace and their defence? ‘Would it be a 
gross misnomer, and a crime against these great and respect- 
able members of the high court, if 1 were to suspect them of 
being accomplices in the murder of the king, and in the in- 
temperance of my tongue, like Clarendon and his Tories, ven- 
ture to call them by the more moderate name of Regicides? 
Mr. Fox says that “‘ the execution of the king was a far less 
*¢ violent measure than that of the Lord Strafford.” Of this I 
am no judge; for I know not by what scale extremes can be 
measured with each other and compared. Greater violence to 
justice could hardly be done, than what he acknowledges was 
done by those, who sate in the high court, as ministers of the 
usurper, and not as acting from themselves. A milder term can 
hardly be found for the beheading of a king, than that ‘it was 
** an eventof a singular nature ;” but a little farther on he says, 


*¢ If the republican government had suffered the king to escape, 
*¢ it would have been anact of justice and generosity wholly unex. 
‘* ampled; and to have granted him even his life, would have been 
** one among the more rare efforts of virtue.” 

In other words, if they had let the king escape, and granted 
him both life and liberty, it would have been an act of unex- 
ampled justice ; but even if they had spared his life only, and 
taken away his liberty, it would have been a rare effort of vir- 
tue. Of such virtue, as they were possessed of, and of none 
other, Mr. Fox must certainly be understood to speak ; ho one 
knew better than he, that to do justice whole and entire and 
without reserve, is a duty of so positive a nature, as hardly 
gives the name of virtwe to the act that does it; he would not 
therefore have called it a rare effort of virtue, justly to have 
granted one half only, and unjustly to have withheld the other, 
had he been speaking of virtue under any other contemplation 
of it, than as belonging to those tools of an usurper, who con- 
demned their sovereign to the scaffold. 

Knowing this to have been Mr. Fox’s respect for justice, and 
these his feelings for virtue, I own it is with some surprise ! 
meet the following passage— 
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‘¢ He, who has read, and still more he, who has heard in conver. 
** sation discussions upon this subject by foreigners, must have per. 
** ceived, that, even in the minds of those, who condemn the act, 
‘¢ the impression made by it has been far more that of respect and 
** admiration, than that of disgust and horror—”’ 

It may be so; nay, | must think it is so, because Mr. Fox 
aversit; but [ am solittle versed in the works of these foreign- 
ers, and so rarely honoured with their conversation, that I will 
not pretend to say that this, or any other, act, which they con- 
demn, may not impress them with respect and admiration ; 
presupposing however that their minds, their morals and their 
understandings, must be terribly unhinged; which ought to 
have disqualified them, I should think, for being fit companions 
for Mr. Fox, and Mr. Fox for being the recorder in a serious 
work of their contemptible and senseless conversations. 

If there is any elucidation of this seeming contradiction in 
the passage, which immediately succeeds, it is proper I should 
here insert it— 


‘** The truth is, that the guilt of the action, that is to say, the ta- 
** king away the life of the king, is what most men in the place of 
** Cromwell and his associates would have incurred ; what there is 
** of splendour and magnanimity in it, | mean the publicity and so- 
*¢ lemnity of the act, is what few would | be capable of displaying.” 


If the meaning of this extract is, that most men in Crom- 
well’s place would have put the unhappy sovereign to death, 
but that few would have been capable of adding such publicity 
of insult to it, I canthen understand how the splendid triumph 
of bringing a monarch to the bar, how the magnanimous cru- 
elty of debasing him before the tribunal of a Serjeant Bradshaw, 
and the mock solemnity of ordering him to execution by the 
warrant of slaves, who had no will or judgement of their own, 
altogether might compose a scene, so exactly suited to the taste 
of certain foreigners, that, having with all due respect and ad- 
miration recollected our magnanimous mode of putting a sove- 
reign to death, they took it for their model when they massa- 
cred their own. 


Having recorded many instances of the aeielhunititie of the 
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_newly-restored king, Charles the Second, though not quite 
enough to prove that restoration was the worst of all revolu- 
tions, forasmuch as many excellent laws were enacted, Mr. Fox, 
speaking of the popish plot in 1678, says, : 


‘* Jtis wholly inconceivable how such a plot as that brought for- 
‘* ward by Tongue and Oates could obtain any general belief.” 


Admitting however that villains may be entrusted and em- 
ployed by villains, it does not always follow, that their infor- 
mation should be totally neglected. Amongst the numberless 
fictions superadded by these unprincipled wretches, I still con- 
ceive that Dryden had some ground for saying, 


“¢ Some truth there was, but dash’d and brew’d with lies.” 


When the aged Lord Stafford was unjustly condemned to 
the scaffold, Lord Russel, who could not in his conscience 
have given credit to the deposition of his having proposed the 
murder of the king, stickled (as Mr. Fox expresses it) for the 
severer mode of executing the horrid sentence ; and he acknow- 
ledges that Lord Russel’s fear of the king’s establishing a 
precedent of pardoning in cases of impeachment cannot sATIs- 
FACTORILY excuse him.—1 should rather have said his seve- 
rity admits of no excuse, and stamps so deep a mark upon his 
character, as would justify a friend of Stafford to have said, 
when he was brought to the block — | 

— ‘ Pallas te hoc vulnere, Patlas 


‘¢ Immolat ——’’ 
When Mr. Fox reprobates the cold remark of the historian 
Hume upon the condemnation and execution of Sydney, bis 


reprobation is manly and his reasoning just. A darker blot 
in that historian’s page is no where to be found ; for what does 


he say? 

“¢ The evidence against him (Sydney) it must be confessed, 
‘¢ was not legal; and the jury, who condemned him, were for 
«© that reason very blameable.”’ 

The jury certainly have rendered their names infamous, and 
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taken the blood of Sydney on their consciences, by their ver- . 
dict ; but does the b/ame (as Hume calls it) reston them only? 
jor them there is some shadow of a plea; for the prosecutors 
and the villain, who disgraced the bench, there is none: they, 
who distorted the law, knew what the law was ; the jury migh 
be puzzled by their quirks—Hume goes on to say— 

‘¢ But that after sentence passed by a court of judicature, 
‘* the king should interpose and pardon a man, who, though 
«¢ otherwise possessed of merit, was undoubtedly guilty, who 
*¢ had ever been a most inflexible and most inveterate enemy 
“ to the royal family, and who lately had abused the King’s 
* clemency, might be an act of heroic generosity, but can 
‘¢ never be regarded asa necessary and indispensable duty .””— 

W hat kind of reasoning is this? where did Mr. Hume find 
out that to do justice to an enemy is a duty, that may be dis- 
pensed with ? It is fatally too often that evil men find an 
advocate for injustice and revenge in their own bosoms, 
but it is rarely they can meet an apologist in a suc- 
ceeding age, like Mr. Hume, to justify such flagrant viola- 
tion of most sacred duties. Christianity at once puts this apo- 
logy to silence; but that is an authority | greatly fear, to 
which the apologist paid small respect. Let this be one amongst 
the many instances [ could adduce how infinitely weak all human 
reasoning is, when arguing against truths, divinely dictated, 
and mercifully revealed for our salvation. 

Mr. Fox dilates upon the Oxford decree, and the expulsion 
of Mr. Locke from Christ Church quite as much as the incident 
will bear, and I perfectly agree with the Edinborough review- 
ers, that Dogberry and Verges in Much Ado about Nothing 
have nothing to do with the case in question, and should not 
have been taken from a station, where they act in charac- 
ter, to be placed in one, where they have no character to act. 

In 1685, Charles the Second resigned that life, which he had 
svunworthily employed, and that power, which he had soegre- 


giously misused. Many suspected that he was poisoned, and 
] 
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this suspicion seems to have been entertained by the Duchess 
of Portsmouth, who was great-grandmother to Mr. Vox’s mo- 
ther ; but it appears to him to rest upon very slender founda. 
tions. .He sums up Charles’s character with little variation 
from the manner of Mr. Hume; but history does that and 
stamps him as a man, abandoned to his vices and devoid of 
principle. Mr. Fox says he was gay and affable, and that 
the praise of politeness, which the Stoics class amongst the 
moral virtues, has never been denied hin——-We may let this 
pass in compliment to the Stoics, though what they have to do 
with the moral virtues of a Christian King [ do not understand, 
and rather think they come in here like Dogberry and Verges 
in another place— 

‘* He had,’? —according to Mr. Fox’s character of him-—- 
‘* in an eminent degree, that facility of temper, which, though 
** considered by some moralists as nearly allied to vice, yet, inas. 
** much as it contributes greatly to the happiness of those around 
** us, is, in itself, not only an engaging, but an estimable quality.”’ 

Although the Moralists, here alluded to, do not seem to have 
been Stoics, but only Christians, I should still suspect that 
this facility of Charles’s temper had that very alliance, which 
these moralists are disposed to reprobate, his Majesty's vices 
being so very many, and his virtues so extremely few: That 
it was not a facility towards mercy, has been clearly pro- 
ved ; that it was a facility towards his mistresses, appears inthe 
saine page, and it is set down as the best part of his character, 
not indeed by these aforesaid moralists, but by Mr. Fox, who 
considers this facility of temper, notwithstanding its alliance to 
vice in the persons of the Duchess of Portsmouth and Nell 
Gwyn, to have been not only an‘ engaging, but an estimable, 
quality. This more plainly appears in the following para- 
graph— 


¢¢ Charles’s connection with those ladies Labovement ioned ] 
“€ might be vicious’ (there is indeed some ground for that suspi- 
“* cion), ** but ata moment, when that connection was upon the 
6 point of being finally and irrevocably dissolved, to concern him~- 
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‘¢ self about their future welfare, and to recommend them to his 
‘¢ brother with earnest tenderness, WAS VIRTUE.” 

This is not the first time I have been puzzled to comprehend 
what Mr. Fox exactly means when he speaks of v/rtue. [ 
suspect there is something in it of the Greek philosophy 
modernized, and manufactured into French morality, else [ 
think it would not have fitted the case of Charles upon his 
death-bed, where, instead of repenting of his adulteries, he 
seems to have employed his last moments in recommending his 
adulteresses : And this we are told is Virtve. 

He had signed away the lives of Russel and of Sydney by a 
murderous warrant. ‘This would have troubled some men’s 
consciences, and extorted from them symptoms of remorse for 
the evil they had done: Charles’s Virtwe was superior to 
these feelings, and when his royal brother attended to receive 
and reverently entertain his last injunctions at that awful cri- 
sis, James, who perhaps expected to be charged with masses 
for his soul, heard of nothing but of a provision for Nell Gwynn 
and for the other more ennobled mistress; the dying King 
with earnest tenderness recommending them to his care, gene- 
rously taking much concern about their future welfare, and ab- 
solutely none about his own. He went out of the world, for- 
getting himself, his country and his God, and it is ascribed to 
him as a virtue, that he remembered his mistresses. 

What I may have further to remark upon what Mr. Fox 
bas further written, I reserve for the succeeding number. 


RicHarp CuMBERLAND, 
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A NEW SYSTEM OF DOMESTIC COOKERY, FORMED UPON 
PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMY, AND ADAPTED TO THE USE OF 
PRIVATE FAMILIES. BY A LADY.—dA new edition, cor- 
rected. London, printed for John Murray, Fleet Street ; 


J. Harding, St. James's Street ; and A. Constable and 
Co. Edinburgh. 7s. 6d. 


Tue three booksellers to whom the world is indebted for this 
ingenious ‘Treatise on the Art of Eating and Drinking, could 
not have been more happily marshalled by aking atarms, than 
they are in the title-page of this work. Mr. John Murray 
lives within the city walls, and is, upon that account, posi 
tively the best judge of cookery. Mr. J. Ilarding, of a 
more courtly residence, may comparatively possess some know- 
ledge of the subject; but Messrs. A. Constable and Co. of 
Edinburgh, must be pronounced, by all impartial judges, sw- 
perlatively unfit to give evidence in the cause. A work which 
treats of oyster patties, green peas, ratafea cream, and Lon- 
don syllabub, must be as much a “ sealed book” to our 
Scottish neighbours, as that northern luminary Allan Ram- 
say is to us darkling natives of the south. The only effect 
which it can produce in the shop window of the aforesaid 
A. Constable and Co. is to quicken their countrymen in their 
journey southward, (like the hay before the horse’s nose in 
Ireland) and thus to overcome that bashful repugnance to 
visiting England which has ever been the characteristic of a 
North Briton. But, as a striking title is half the battle, 
ought not our authoress, in policy, to have intitled her book, 
*¢ The Belly and the Members,’ and dedicated it to our Re- 
presentatives in Parliament? This would have established her 
fame in a moment, and consigned old Mencnius Agrippa’s 
fable of that name to merited oblivion. ‘The great object of 
the great mass of mankind, docti indoctique, is to eat. From 
the savage of Terra del Fuego, whose food is worms ex- 
tracted from decayed weod, to the Peripatetic of Bond Street, 
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who, having performed the duties of the morning, regales on 
turtle and iced champagne; and, while he picks his teeth, 
eyes with disdain the ignoble herd through the green lattices 
of Steevens’s Hotel, it may be stated, as an indisputable fact, 
that man is a cooking animal, and increases in civilization in 
proportion to the beauty and variety of the produce of his 
saucepans. ‘he degeneracy of the Jew may, upon this 
principle, be fairly ascribed to the train-oil that meanders 
through his viands. ‘The debased condition of the Negro may 
safely be imputed to the Yams and Cassava which he dignifies 
with the name of dinner; and what political efforts can this 
country ever expect from the Dutch, when we reflect that they 
jumble bacon and butter-milk in thesame dish, and feed upon 
cheeses, which can only be compared to cannon-balls impreg- 
nated with salt? Homer’s poetical proser, Old Nestor, con- 
sidered man a cooking animal; so thought the renowned 
James Boswell, that twinkling star in the great belt of the 
Saturnine Moralist ; and the observation enabled Mr. Burke to 
account for the old proverb—Thiere’s reason in roasting of eggs. 
With this great truth in view, how much obliged ought the 
public to feel to a lady who, instead of inditing Sonnets to the 
Moon, and feeding the mind of her readers through the medium 
of the Minerya press, has preferred the more laudable pursuit 
of catering for the stomach, and has produced a work, at 
which the Hannah Glasses and the Farleys may hide their 
diminished larders. Half an author’s merit arises from the 
choice of his subject. A new system of religion was out of 
the question; no sober man now thinks of going any where 
except to the Tabernacle; and systems of politics are as 
shifting as the sands of Scamander under the foot of Achilles. 
An improved treatise on music, or dancing, might indeed have 
made many proselytes in this fiddling and jumping age; yet, 
still the deaf and the gouty would not have become purchasers. 
But a new System of Cookery, embracing all the contents of 
the table-cloth, ab ovo usque ad mala, is universally and per- 
petually interesting. When a superannuated general is fight. 
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ing his battles over again, and in his narrative cuts off the 
wing of an army, one is apt to yawn. How different the sen- 
sation if he is cutting off the wing of a wild fowl. John 
Duke of Argyll was a great man in his day: he is now hors 
de combdt in Westminster Abbey; and I entreat the noble 
family of Campbell to reflect, that the Argyll which saves 
gravy from coagulating, is the golden urn that shall long pre- 
serve the ashes of their illustrious house from oblivion. The 
Duke is now cold, but our gravy is hot. Who does not 
remember Queen Catharine’s character of Cardinal ‘V olsey ? 


He was a man 
Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes. 


My interpretation of this passage, with all due deference 
to Mr. Douce, is, that he was a man who gave excellent 
dinners. Allow me this, and the enigma of his ‘ ranking 
himself with princes” is instantly solved. We will not, how- 
ever, multiply cases to prove a self-evident proposition, but 
proceed to the work under review ; which is introduced by 
an adyertisement, wherein we are informed, that “ the fol- 
“‘ lowing directions were inteuded for the conduct of the 
<< families of the authoress’s own daughters, and for the 
<¢ arrangement of their table.” but the young ladies, I sup- 
pose, being unable to decypher their mamma’s cramp manu- 
script, or, as puddings and pies were the subject of her pen, 
“¢ obliged by Aunger and request of friends,’’ she has con- 
sented to roll into the world in the puff-paste shape of a thick 
duodecimo. ‘* How rarely,” exclaims our authoress, in a 
pathetic tone, “* do we meet with fine melted butter!” This 
calamity was not overlooked by our immortal bard, whose 
Moor of Venice bewails his want of that article with tears. 


Unused to the melting mood, 
Dropt tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
‘Their medicinal gums. 


And now, reader, having dispatched the Advertisement, 
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we enter into the vestibule of the temple, the Preface, con- 
sisting of ‘** Miscellaneous Observations for the use of the 
Mistress of a Family.” It is a good old custom with the 
race that write, to consider the topic under their imme- 
diate discussion, as the most important subject of inquiry 
that can agitate the feelings of man. Mrs. Barbauld pro- 
motes Richardson, without any remorse, over the head 
of poor Vielding ; and Mr. Hayley would fain make his ’ 
mole-hill Cowper over-top Mount Milton. If an author 
does not appear in earnest, it is all over with him. 
‘‘ How the deuce can you expect me to grieve, (says 
florace,) if you don’t appear to grieve yourself?’ The 
authoress of Domestic Cookery was aware of this rule, when 
she introduced her Miscellaneous Observations with a sentence 


which the hero of Bolt-court himself might not have blushed 
to pen: 


‘¢ In every rank those deserve the greatest praise who best 
acquit themselves of the duties which their station requires. 
‘¢ Indeed, this line of conduct is not a matter of choice but of 
‘ necessity, if we would maintain the dignity of our own charac- 
** ters as rational beings.”’ 


When I had proceeded thus far, [| hastily turned the 
leaves, fearing that 1 had, by mistake, dipped into the 
Rambler ; but happening to alight upona green goose pie, and 
knowing that the sage had never discussed that topic, I returned 


to the preface. Our heroine of jams and jellies thus pro- 
ceeds. 


*¢ In the variety of female acquirements, though domestic occu- 
** pations stand not so high as they formerly did, yet when 
*¢ neglected, they produce much human misery. [Here sighs 4 
jar.| There was atime when ladies knew nothing deyond their 
“* own family concerns. [Here a goose-pie talks.] But in the 
** present day there are many who know nothing about them.”’ 


Ah, madam, this is a sober truth, though epigrammatically 
expressed, But, under favour, is it not something like the 
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conceited cook, in the fragment of the Greek comic poet 
Straton, who says to his master— 


What! I speak as Homer does ; 
And sure a cook may use like privilege, 
And more than a blind poet. 


But mark the surly answer of the cook’s master— 


| Not with me: 
Pll have no kitchen Homers in my house ; 
So, pray, discharge yourself. 


The Lady Bountifuls have, I confess, quitted the stage, 
and the Lady Townleys reign in their stead. Who now is 
so brutal as to expect, that those delicate fingers which, when 
employed on the piano-forte, emulate in whiteness the keys 
they rattle, shall be degraded to crack the claw of a lobster; 
or squeeze reluctant pickles into a jar? Even in the days of 


Pope, it was one of the many subjects of complaint of that 
irritable bard, that 


Our wives read Milton, and our daughters plays. 


And though, in the sixty-four years which have elapsed since 
his death, our wives may have changed their course of 
reading, yet it may be doubted, whether they are a whit 
-more wedded to the kitchen than heretofore. The German 
Mrs. Haller is represented in a mob-cap, with a bunch of 
keys at her girdle, the keeper of the paradise of pastry; but 
Mrs. Siddons decorates that frail lady with long drapery, and 
a yellow muslin turban. Fashion, however, will do much, 
and as our authoress’s Domestic Cookery is universally read, 
let us hope that the modes of life will change, and that it 
will be as much the rage to stay at home to save money, as 
it now is to go abroad to spend it. 


Our fair purveyor of patty-pans is gifted with that variety 
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ef style which, like her own recipes, is calculated to please all 
palates. 


Milton’s strong pinions now not Heaven can bound, 
Now serpent-like, in prose, he sweeps the ground. 


She informs us, that ** to make home the sweet refuge of a 
husband fatigued by intercourse with a jarring world, to be 
his enlightened companion and the chosen friend of his heart, 
these these are womaii’s duties ;” and adds, in the same breath, 
“‘ candles made in cool weather are best.” The reader is no 
sooner apprised that *¢ a pious woman will build up her house 
before God,” than he is told ‘* the price of starch depends 
upon that of flour.”” ‘Talents here find themselves placed in 
the same sentence with treacle; custards are coupled with 
conjugal fidelity, and moral duties with macaroni. This 
obliquity of pen, ‘ one eye on earth, the other fixed on 
heaven,” is the only sure mode of pleasing all readers, It 
forms the genuine hill and dale of style, and when bounded by 
a modern meadow of margin, bids fair to circulate through 
ten editions. 

And now, reader, prepare yourself for a lecture on carving. 
‘¢ Some people (says our authoress) haggle meat so much, as 
*¢ not to be able to help halfa dozen persons decently from a 
“ large tongue ora surloin of beef; and the dish goes away 
‘with the appearance of having becn gnawed by dogs.” 
Most dogs that have come under my cognizance, would be 
better pleased to gnaw the meat than the dish ; but putting 
that aside, it must be allowed to be a monstrous thing for the 
seventh expectant, to be watching fora slice from a surloin 
which is destined to be wasted on six persons! Our lady, 
however, must in this instance be considered, as rather hy- 
percritical, few persons being so uninitiated in the mysteries of 
the blade, as to be unable to carve a tongue or a surloin: But 
to be placed opposite to a pig, a goose, or 2 hare, and to 
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possess no more skill in the art than the executioner of the 
Duke of Monmouth, is indeed one of the miseries of human 
life. I most sincerely wish I could transplant these dainties 
to the pages of this Review, but, since that cannot be, Ict 
me at least do all I can by extracting the rules for dissecting 
them. 


‘6 Sucking Pig.—The cook usually decorates the body before 
‘* it is sent to table, and garnishes the dish with the jaws and 
“< ears.”? If she do not, she deserves to lose her own ears. ** The 
‘‘ first thing is to separate a shoulder from the carcase on 
** one side, and then the leg according to the directions given by 
** the dotted line a, b,c. The ribs are then to be divided into 
** about two helpings, and an ear or a jaw presented with them, 
‘‘and plenty of sauce. The joints may either be divided into 
‘two each, or pieces may be cut from them. The ribs are 
** reckoned the finest part, but some people prefer the neck-end 
‘“ between the shoulders.”? Here is a difference of opinion be- 


tween all people and some people, which is left to the arbitration 
of other people. 


*¢ (roose.—Cut off the apron in the circular line a, b, c, in the 
*¢ figure opposite the last page, and pour into the body a glass of 
‘¢ Port wine and a large tea-spoonful of mustard, first mixed at 
** the side-board. Turn the neck of the goose towards you, and 
** cut the whole breast in long slices from one wing to another; 
** but only remove them as you help each person, unless the 
‘¢ company is so large as to require the legs likewise.’ And if 
the eaters are so many, woe betide the goose; there will be no- 
thing leftof it for the next day. ‘* This way gives more prime 
‘¢ bits than by making wings. ‘Take off the leg by putting the 
** fork into the small end of the bone, passing it to the body, 
** and having passed the knife at d, turn the leg back, and, ifa 
** young bird, it will easily separate.”’ Let our army and navy 
surgeons take notice that this instruction is not meant for them. 
‘© To take off the wing, put your fork into the small end of the 
** pinion, and press it close to the body ; then put in the knife at 
‘¢ d, and divide the joint, taking it down in the direction d, e. 
‘¢ Nothing but practice will enable people to hit the joint exactly 
‘¢ at the first trial.* When the leg and wing of one side are done, 
*¢ go on to the other; but it is not often necessary to cut up the 
*¢ whole goose, unless the company be very large. There are two 





* The clear meaning of this remark is, that, if you are perfected 


by practice, you will hzé the joint exactly at the first trial, though 
you never tried before. 
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side-bones by the wing, which may be cut off, as likewise the 
66 


back and lewer side-bones: but the best pieces are the breast 
‘¢ aud the thighs after being divided from the drum-sticks,”’ 


‘¢ Harc.—The best way of cutting it up, is to put the point of 


the knife under the shoulder at a, in the figure opposite the next 
page, and so cut all the way down to the rump on one side of 
*¢ the back-bone, in the linea, d. Do the same onthe other side, 
*¢ so that the whole hare will be divided into three parts. Cut 
** the back part into four, which, with the legs, is the part most 
*¢ esteemed. The shoulders must be cut off in a circular line, a8 
** c, d, a: lay the pieces neatly on the dish as you cut them, and 
*¢ then help the company, giving some pudding and gravy to every 
¢¢ person.* This way can only be practised when the hare is 
*¢ young: if old, don’t divide it down, which will require a strong 
‘¢ arm,’’ asly hint at the weakness of her readers, ‘* but put the 
*¢ knife between the leg and back, and give it a little turn inwards 
6 at the joint, which you must endeavour to hit and not to break 
*¢ by force. When both legs are taken off, there is a fine collop 
*¢ on each side the back ;’’ we all love aslice from poor puss ;— 
This is indeed the hare and many friends; ‘‘ then divide the back 
‘¢ into as many pieces as you please, and take off the shoulders, 
‘¢ which are by many preferred, and are called the sportsman’s 
*¢ pieces.t When every one is helped, cut off the head,” and take 
it to yourself, ‘* put your knife between the upper and lower jaw, 
‘¢ and divide them, which will enable you to lay the upper flat on 
*¢ your plate, then put the point of the knife into the centre, 
*¢ and cut the headin two. The ears and brains may be helped 
¢ then to those who like them.” 


ce 
C6 


By the way, the same individual has seldom a penchant fot 
both. Our noble patronizers of the Italian Opera have nice 
ears and no brains, and many a sinister limb of the law has a 
plentiful stock of brains and no ears. 

Here is a body of rules, scientifically laid down, like the 
figure ofa country dance, by right and left, leading out sides, and 





* The impartiality of this hospitable lady, in giving pudding to 
every person, whether they like it or like it not, is truely amiable, 
and of apiece with that species of boarding-school benevolence which 
places pudding as a grace before meat, and obliges the young 
student to wade throngh a slough of rice or suet, before he can 
revel in the joys of beef or mutton. 


+ A himt from Horace—viz. 
Sapiens sectabitur armos. 
By which we learn that sprens is Latin for a sportsman. 


C2 





if. 
} 
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galloping down the middle, by the study of which the en- 
lightened reader, when a goose or hare is before him, 


May carve tt like a dish fit for the gods, 
Not hew it like a carcase for the hounds. 


It is to be feared, however, that this to many readers is all 
Algebra, without the aid of the dotted engravings, which, by 
the way, are so badly executed, that it may be safely said, 
never were such good dinners served up on such indifferent 
plates. To those however who do comprehend them, the 
utility of the above extracts is too obvious to render any 
apology necessary ; and would to propriety that certain ladies 
and gentlemen would take their degrees in this culinary col- 
lege ere they pretend to carve for themselves! ‘‘ Can none 
remember, yes | know all must,” some one of his acquaintance, 
whose zeal to do the honours of the table is as intense as that 
of a missionary to visit the coast of Africa, and who is about 
as well skilled in the science he professes to teach? Give such 
a man the hundred hands of Briareus, and he would gladly 
dissect a whole city feast at a single sitting. With a gene- 
rosity peculiar to himself, he dispenses the gravy over the 
faces and waistcoats of his fellow guests, leaving the poor 
goose or duck as dry as a Scotch metaphysical essay. When 
a man of this stamp thrusts his fork into the breast of a wood- 
cock, the company present express as much alarm as if the 
bird were alive.—Let no such man be trusted. What a fine 
subject for a didactic poem is carving! What is Mr. Godwin 


about? It is well known he addresses his writs to the late 
Sheriff of London, who, upon such an occasion, would 


doubtless usher the bantling to light. It is true the worthy 


‘knight eats no meat himself, since he eat up the heifer; but 
is that a reason why he should be unmindful of those that 


do? 


But, as humanity is the brightest jewel in a lady’s tiara, it 
grieves me to be obliged to reprehend in the most unqualified 
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terms, the following receipt to make hare soup—page -104: 
« Take an old hare that is good for nothing else, cut it into 
“ pieces,” &c. Fie, madam, are these your fine feelings ? 
Sterne, who wept over a dead jack-ass, like any sandman,’ 
would never have forgiven you. Mr. Southey, mounted on 
old Poulter’s mare, will oil/ipend you through a whole Thalaba. 
Is this your respect for age? Suppose some giant of the 
Monk Lewis breed, having a penchant for human flesh, were 
to seize you in his paws, and utter this culinary dictum : 
“Take an old woman that is good for nothing else, cut her 
into pieces, &c.”” Gentle lady, would you like to be served 
so yourself ? 

*¢ Order is heaven’s first law,”’ quoth the Poet of Reason ; 
and as good eating is a heaven on earth to so many respectable 
natives of London, it can excite no surprise that our dictatrix 
from the pantry has prefixed to her work an ample and well- 
arranged table of contents, dividing her subject into thirteen 
parts, embracing every dainty that can tickle the human 
palate. She commences with the scaly tenants of the flood, 
and ends with. receipts to prevent hay from firing, to wash old 
deeds, to preserve a head of hair, and to dye gloves to look 
like York tan or Limerick. What an excursive fancy are 
some ladies blessed with! <A limb of the law might call the 
latter part of this division travelling out of the record, but 
surely without due consideration.— Tempus EDAX rerum, is 
a precept, old as the hills. Now as it is well known that 
the old gentleman will now and then nibble a lady’s glove, 
‘‘then her flowing hair,” or gnaw the title-deeds of her 
husband’s estate, why should not his food be treated of: as 
well as ours? Nor let any carping critic condemn her dis- 
sertation on home-brewery and sauces as too prolix. The 
evils that spring from inattention to these articles are more 
numerous than the woes: that sprang from the wrath of the son 
of Peleus. 1 will not repeat the well-known catastrophe at 
Salt-hill; Death, in that case, was.a welcome visitor to snatch 
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eight unfortunate gentlemen from the calamity of an ill-cooked 
repast. But I will put it to the recollection of the majority of 
my readers, whether they are not in the habit of dining with 
some individual, whom Nature seems to have manufactured 
without a palate. If youask the footman of such an unhappy 
being for bread, you receive something possessing the consis- 
tence ofa stone. His turbot has allthe dignity of age, his Port 
wineall the fire of youth. Withan anxious fore-finger and a 
disappointed thumb, you turn up his fish-cruets one by one, and 
find that they resemble the pitchers of the Belides. His 
Champagne is a co-partnership of tar-water and ireacle, and 
his lobster-sauce is so alarmingly congealed as to be fitter for 
Salmon’s wax-work than for salmon! These these are the trials 
of human fortitude! Talk of Job scolded by his wife, or 
Cato pent up in Utica—psha! How different the taste and 
the establishment of the renowned Decius! He is an assiduous 
frequenter of the Tabernacle, where he ponders on the joys to 
eome—when the dinner hour arrives. His thoughts are re- 
yolying, not on the new birth, but on the new spit, which 
kindly roasts his venison without wounding it. If the after- 
noon service happen to extend beyond the usual period, then 
may Decius be seen to issue: from his pew, like the lioness from 
her den. Not having the fear of repletion before his eyes, 
but moved and instigated by an over-roasted haunch, he darts 
through the aisle, and knocks. down the intervening babes of 
grace like so many piping nine-pins. 

Such is the laudable zeal of a man whose ruling passion 
floats in a tureen of mock turtle, and yet, so unsatisfactory 
are all sublunary enjoyments, it may sometimes be doubted 
whether the rearing of such costly pyramids of food be worth 
the founder’s trouble. Goldsmith somewhere expresses a 
strong objection to two thousand pounds a year, because they 
will not procure a man two appetites ; and another starveling 
son of the Muses, in his fable of the Court of Death, seems 
to insinuate, that intemperance may in time injure the con- 
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stitution. Certain it is, that three deadly foes to the disciple 
of Epicurus, intitied Plethora, Apoplexy, and bilious Gout, 
are often found to lie perdu beneath a masked battery of 
French paste, and, crossing the course of the voluptuary, like 
the weird sisters in the path of the benighted Thane, so annoy 
him, even when seated on that throne of human felicity, a 
tavern-chair, asto make it a moot point whether it was worth 
his while to wade through the blood of so many animals to 
attain it. 
Mark what Alixis, a Greek Poet, says :— 


Oh, that Nature 
Might quit us of this over-bearing burthen, 
This tyrant god, the belly! Take that from us, 
With all its bestial appetites, and man, 
Exonerated man, shall be all soul. 


A truce, however, to these unpalateable reflections, and 
let us revert to more agreeable topics. ‘The due arrangement 
of a dinner-table is not so easy a matter as some folks imagine. 
Every one recollects the anecdote of the Gray’s-Inn Student, 
who entertained his guests, consisting of two pining old maids 
and a bilious nabob, with boiled tripe at top, boiled tripe at 
bottom, and a round of beef, garnished with parsnips, in the 
centre. Any man possessed of money, may give a dinner, 
but, to give a proper one, requires both taste and fancy ; and 
as those two ingredients are not always discernible in the 
tout ensemble of a son of Plutus, our authoress has kindly 
supplied their place, by inventing a scale of dimers suited 
to all pockets; loading the stomachs of her readers, as Lockit 
clogged the ankles of his customers, with fetters of all prices, 
from one guinea to ten. An abridgment of this part of the 
work could only have the effect of lopping off its merits ; I 
shall content myself, therefore, with touching the two ex- 
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tremes ; extracting, in the first place, that sort of plain family; 
dinner which a man produces when he means to treat you like 
a friend, though, alas! it has more the appearance of treat- 
ing you like an enemy; and, in the next place, I shall lay 
before my readers a collection of good things, which might 
compose a Lord Mayor’s feast, worthy to be given by the 
late to the present incumbent. 


Five Dishes. 


Knuckle of Veal, stewed with Rice. 
Apple Sauce. Bread and Butter Pudding. Potatoes. 
Loin of Pork roasted. 

A very mdifferent repast, at all events; but take heed to 
the roasting of your pork, for Tom Browne, of facetious 
memory, made a dinner for the devil, in which he gave him 
under-done pork for his top dish. 


Long Table once covered. 


. | Fish. 
Fruit Tart One Turkey, or two Poults. Blanc-mange. 
2 Mock Turtle Soup. Sweetbreads 
Harico. larded. 


Mash Turnips. Jerusalem Artichoaks fricasseed. Stewed Spinach, 
Carrots thick round. 


Cray Fish. Savory Cake. Dried Salmon, 
in papers. 
Macaroni Pudding, 
Ham bruised. Trifle. Chickens. 
French Pie. 
Casserole of Rice, Stewed Celery. Picked Crab. 
with Giblets. 
Fricandeau. Apple Pie and Custard. Ox Rumpsand Spa. 
nish Onions. 
Jelly form. Rich white Soup. Cheesecakes. 
Fish. 


(Remove—Venison, or Loin of Veal.) 
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It is now time to close the present article, for the length of 
which, nothing but the extreme importance of the subject 
can atone. With a trembling pen, I have ventured to touch 
upon. the science of luxurious eating, of which, it must be 
confessed, my knowledge is derived rather from theory than 
practice, and in which, therefore, it is highly probable I have 
committed some mistakes. Shades of Apicius, Darteneuf, 
and Quin, forgive me if I have erred! Our journey, gentle 
reader, has been through a delightful country, recalling to 
our recollection the juvenile tale of Miranda, or the Royal 
Ram; inasmuch as we are credibly informed, that the air with- 
in the blissful domains of that woolly potentate, was darkened 
with showers of tarts and cheese-cakes. Let me entreat thee 
to repair, without loss of time, to the shop of Mr. John 
Murray, of Fleet Street, where, for seven shillings and six- 
pence, thou mayest purchase the work of which I haye fur- 
nished thee with a sort of hashed analysis. ‘Then, if thou 
art a man of taste, thou wilt order a dainty repast, after the 
fashion of one of those enumerated within the precincts of 
pages 512 and 320; and then, when thy envious covers are 
snatched off by a skilful domestic, and a steam ascends which 
might gratify the nosé of Jove himself, and make him lean 
from Olympus to smell, I hope thou wilt, as in duty bound, 
exclaim in the words of the pious King Cymbeline— 


Laud we the gods, 
And let the crooked smoak climb to their nostrils 
From our blest altars. 
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THE WORKS OF JOHN DRYDEN; NOW FIRST COLLECTED IN 
EIGHTEDN VOLUMES, ILLUSTRATED WITH NOTES, HISTO- 
RICAL, CRITICAL, AND EXPLANATORY; AND A LIFE OF 
‘THE AUTHOR. BY WALTER scoTT, Esq. London, Miller, 
Albemarle Street. 18 vols. 800. 91. Ss. ; and royal 8v0. 
12/. 12s. | 


Ir behoves every writer who undertakes any work of conse- 
quence, to attend to the admonition of the Roman Poet and 
Critic : 

_& Sumite materiam vestris qui scribitis equam 
Viribus, et versate did quid ferre recusent, 
Quid valeant humeri.”’ 


Weigh well your burthen, Writers, and compare 
Its weight with your ability to bear. 


Dr, Warton, who undertook to perform the same office for 
Pope which Mr. Seott has executed for his master Dryden, 
notwithstanding his acknowledged excellence in every. branch 
of glassical literature, was singularly ill qualified for the task, 
both from his strong predilection for the Italian school, in 
Opposition to that which he calls the school of Boileau, and 
the age of Lewis XIV., but which, if we must adopt the 
technical phrase of a sister art, may be more properly called 
the school of Dryden, of Horace and Virgil, and the Augus- 
tan age; and his strong prejudice against rhyme, and in 
favour of blank-yerse, a prejudice which carries him so far 
as to propose a translation of the Satires and Epistles in that 
loose blank-verse, which Mr. Colman very properly em- 
ployed in his ‘Terence. 

From the species of poetry in which Mr. Scott has so much 
distinguished himself, our first impression would not be in his 
favour, as a commentator on Dryden; but the execution of 
the plan by no means justifies such impression ; and the scale 
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between rhymed and unrhymed verses is held with an impar- 
tiality that is not very common, as the comparative excel- 
lence of each is generally discussed with a warmth which 
more resembles the violence of party than the coolness of 
candid criticism. In the examination of this volumineus 
publication, though there will be something to censure, there 
will be much to praise. It is impossible to give any thing 
like an analysis of a work which consists of notes, on detached 
parts, of a very diffusive writer. ‘There is, however, one 
violation of the /ucidus ordo, which might easily have been 
avoided, and which is inconvenient to the reader, and singu- 
larly so to the reviewer. In the introductory volume, but 
which appears obviously to have been written after the others *, 
Mr. Scott has very properly traced the successive progress of 
the merit of Dryden’s Dramas, in the order in which they ap- 
peared; and, to do this effectually, he has given a sketch of 
the faults and the merits of each; but the same kind of sketch 
he has (or rather had) prefixed to each play. Now if the 
author had confined all his general remarks to the introductory 
volume, and allotted his notes on each play to particular parts 
only, much repetition, and some confusion, would have been 
avoided, gl 

This will be attempted in the review of the work, as it pro- 
ceeds, confining all the general, as well as partial criticism, 
to ihe place where the play is the peculiar object of it. To 
proceed now, with such observations as occur in the perusal 
of the werk, (the only way in which such a work can be 
analysed,) the following remark on the comparative merit ef 


Shakspeare and his contemporary Poets, isthe first and strike 
ing object, 





* “ Having offered some observations elsewhere on this play, 
‘© I need not resume the subject.” Vol. I. page 222. 


*¢ Without repeating tie remarks which are prefixed to the play 
§¢ In the present edition.”? Ibid. page 228. 





$ 
; 
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*¢ ‘When James I. ascended the throne of England, Shakspeare 
‘¢ was in the zenith of his reputation, and England possessed other 
** Poets, inferior to Shakspeare alone; or, indeed, the higher 
*¢ order of whose plays may claim to be ranked above the inferior 
*¢ dramas ascribed to him ; among these we may reckon Massinger, 
*¢ who approached to Shakspeare in dignity, and Beaumont and 
** Fletcher, who surpassed him in drawing female characters, 
*¢ and those of polite and courtly life.’ Vol. I. page 3. 
_ Every person who lays down an hypothesis, either moral, 
critical, or political, should consider how far the premises, if 
followed, must lead him. Is Mr. Scott aware, when he consi- 
ders where Shakspeare must be placed in the scale of general poe- 
tical merit, how very unfit either of the other Poets he has men- 
tioned are to stand—not by his side, but even within sight of 
him? Because the nature of our early drama, the constitution 
of the fable, and the idiom of the language, threw a general 
colour over all the contemporary theatrical Poets, nothing 
can be more absurd than to draw parallels between Massinger, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and Shakspeare, as to poetical 
merit, from any resemblance arising out of such circumstances. 

How far some of the dramas of the first-mentioned poets 
may be superior to some of the plays ascribed to Shakspeare, 
such, for instance, as Titus Andronicus, and Pericles, is not 
worth the trouble of examining; neither are the pains their 
commentators have taken, in comparing detached passages, 
of more consequence. | 

How far Beaumont and Fletcher excelled Shakspeare in the 
delineation of female characters, \et those determine who will 
compare the chaste Evanthe, as she is called in The Wife 
for a Month, who utters, in the plainest terms, the sentiments 
of Paulo Purgante’s wife, the abandoned strumpet, who is 
the heroine of The Maid’s Tragedy, (for poor Aspasia is quite 
in the back ground,) or those precious pair of females, Mar- 
garetta and Estifania, in that pleasant Comedy, Rule a Wife 
and have a Wife, with Imogen and Viola, with Beatrice and 
Rosalind. The praise of drawing the manners of polite and 
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courtly life, may perhaps be just; for the best practical dra-. 
matic critic that ever lived, Garrick*, used to say, that 
every thing might be found in Beaumont and Fletcher, but 
nature. 

In the succeeding page is a remark that certainly merits 
unqualified approbation, as pointing out the only mode by 
which the public may again be made the sole judge of dra- 
matic talent, and good compositions not be withheld by the 
partiality of the manager, or buffoonery and immorality forced 
on the town by the arts of the mechanist and scene-painter. 


‘¢] do not (Mr. Scott says) pretend to enter into the question 
of the effect of the drama upon morals.—lIf this shall be found 
prejudicial, two theatres are too many; but the monopoly 
granted to two huge theatres, must necessarily diminish, in a 
complicated ratio, both the number of play-writers and the 
chance of any thing very excellent being brought forward.” 


&¢ 
‘ 
T4 
6 
> 


nr 
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The absurdity of classing Poets with each other, was surely 
never carried to so ridiculous an excess as in the curious ex- 
tract from a composition of the Honourable Edward Howard, 
cited in this work, Vol. 1. page 100. 

‘¢ The two elaborate Poems of Blackmore and Milton, the 
‘¢ which, for the dignity of them, may very well be reckoned as 
‘* the two grand examples of poetry, do either of them exceed, 


‘*¢ and are more to be valued, than all the Poets both of the Ko. 
*© mans and the Greeks put together.” 


Cedite, Romani Scriptores ; cedite, Graii. 


¢ When thus misjudging, blundering Howard says, 
‘ He censures even Blackmore by his praise.’ 


After censuring the extravagance of the heroic play se 
much in fashion when Dryden commenced his dramatic career, 
Mr. Scott makes this very judicious observation : 


‘© Although the manners were preposterous, and the changes of 





* This anecdote came from the Rev. Dr. Hoadly, brother te 
the author of The Suspicious Husband,—Reviewer, 
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*¢ fortune rapid and improbable, yet the former often attained a 
‘¢ sublime, though forced, elevation of sentiment; and the latter, 
** by rapidity of transition, and of contrast, served in no slight 
*¢ degree to interest as well as to surprise the audience. If the 
*¢ spectators were occasionally stunned with bombast, or hurried 
** and confused by the accumulation of action and intrigue, they 
“¢ éscaped the languor of a creeping dialogue, and the tedium of a 
‘¢ barren plot, of which the termination is descried full three acts 
*¢ before it can be attained.”? Vol. I. page 128. 

The use of hexameter, which occurs first in Vol. I. page 
180, for our heroic and dramatic verse, which, if we must 
give ancient names to modern things, is obviously a pentameter, 
is truly astonishing; for it is impossible to suppose Mr. Scott 
so ignorant of the etymology of hexameter as not to know that 
it can only mean a verse of six feet, which can never be ap- 
plicable to a verse of ten syllables ; the only verse in our lan- 
guage to which the word hexameter can be applied, is the 
Alexandrine; of which verse Mr. Scott, in another place, 
says (see Vol. XV. page 438.) that it is only the common 
ballad stanza of Chevy Chace, written in two lines at length, 
instead of being subdiv rided into four. Now every verse in 
Chevy Chace, so written, would consist of fourteen syllables. 
It is curious enough, that, in this identical page, Dryden calls 
the Alexandrine a verse of six feet *. 

Mr. Scott’s opinion of interweaving comic and tragic effect, 
is so excellently expres:ed, that, would the limits of the Re- 
view admit it, consistently with the variety of objects which 
this article must necessarily comprehend, it would be desirable 
to insert the whole of it. The following extract is, however, 
selected. 

Afier deprecating the old custom of having two distinct 
plots, one comic, the other tragic, as in the Spanish Friar, 
and mentioning the introduction of comic character in the 





* And yet in this Volume, page 486, we find this passage :— 
** To vary the English hexameter, he established the as¢ of the 
* triplet and Alexandrine.” . 
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subordinate parts, like Mercutio, as a better mode, the author 
adds— 


‘¢ There is, however, another mode, yet more difficult to be 
«¢ used with address, but much more fortunate in effect, when it has 
** been successfully employed. This is when the principal person. 
‘¢ aces themselves do not always remain in the byckram of Tra. 
“¢ cedy, but reserve, as in common life, lofty expressions for great 
‘¢ occasions ; and at other times, evince themselves capable of 
‘¢ feeling the lighter as well as the more violent or more deep affec. 
¢ tions of the mind. The shades of comic humour in Hamlet, in 
‘¢ Hotspur, and in Falconbridge *, are so far from injuring, that 
“‘ they greatly aid the effect of the tragic scenes, in which these 
< persons take a deep and fragical concern.’? Vol. I. page 231. 


But, alas! we can have little hopes of seeing such cha- 
racters again in perfection, till we have another Shakspeare 
to write them, and another Garrick to perform them, and 
theatres where an actor can be heard without exceeding the 
natural compass of his voice. 

The excuse for Dryden’s embracing the tenets of the Church 
of Rome, from the notion that a man, who had never had any 
religion, might naturally adhere to that on which he first 
turned his attention, is plausible enough; but what connexion 
can this have with Gibbon, whose name is brought in as an 
illustration; as Gibbon was converted to Popery at a very 
early age, not from scepticism, but from the Church of Eng- 
land; and, from the conviction of the absurdities of the 
Church of Rome, in his maturer years, very candidly sup- 
posing, without further search, that all religions were alike, 
determined on having none? 

The following passage is a masterly and complete refutation 
of the hypercritical pedantry which it has lately been the 
fashion to level at modern translations of the ancient Poets, and 
especially at Pope’s Homer. 


aad 





* To these may be added Richard, and Prince Henry; but ia 
this last, as well as in Falconbridge, the comic is predominant..-- 
Reviewer. 

2 
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*¢ Tt must be owned, that when the translator places before you, 
** not the exact words, but the image of the original, as the classic 
*¢ author would probably have expressed himself in English, the 
** Jicence, when moderately employed, has an infinite charm for 
** those readers for whose use translations are properly written, 
** Pope’s Homer and Dryden’s Virgil can never give exquisite 
‘¢ satisfaction to scholars accustomed to study the Greek and Latin 
*¢ originals. But the mere English reader, who finds rigid adhe. 
-€¢ rence to antique costumes, rather embarrassing than pleasing 
“¢ is satisfied that the Iliad and the Eneid shall lose their antiqua. 
‘* rian merit, provided they retain that vital spirit and energy 
‘¢ which isthe soul of poetry in all languages, countries, and ages 
*¢ whatsoever. He whosits down to Dryden’s translation of Virgil, 
‘¢ with the original text spread before him, will be at no loss to 
“6 point out many passages that are faulty, many indifferently un. 
‘¢ derstood, many imperfectly translated; some in which dignity 
‘¢ is lost, others in which bombast is substituted in its stead. But 
‘¢ the unabated vigour and spirit of the version more than over- 
‘¢ balances (overbalance) these and all its other deficiencies. A 
*¢ sedulous scholar might often approach nearer to the dead letter 
‘‘ of Virgil, and give an exact, distinct, sober-minded idea of the 
‘¢ meaning and scope of particular passages*. Trapp, Pitt, and 
‘others, have done so; but the essential spirit of poetry is se 
‘¢ volatile, that it escapes, during such an operation, like the life 
‘* of the poor criminal whom the ancient anatomist is said to have 
“‘ dissected alive, in order to ascertain the seat of the sou!. The 
‘¢ carcase, indeed, is presented tothe English reader, but the ani- 
‘¢ matory vigour is no more.” Vol.I. page 314. : 


It would be, perhaps, no very difficult task for a good ver- 
sifier, skilled in the learned languages, to make both Dryden’s 
Virgil and Pope’s Homer tolerably faithful copies of their 
archetypes, without any very great alteration ; but who, that 
has access (if the expression may be hazarded) to the original 
translations, would readthem? - 

t+ Speaking of Sir Robert Howard, Dryden’s brother-in-law, 
Mr.. Scott says— 





* The same distinction exists between Pope’s and Cowper’s 
Translations of Homer.--- Reviewer. 


+ Surely the Essay on Dramatic Poetry should have pggceded 
the Defence of it, which is here (Vol. XI. p. 265.) put before the 
Indian Emperor. In Congreve’s edition of the Plays, the Essay 
“itself is, very properly, printed as an introduction. This viola~ 
tion of the Jucidus ordo should he rectified in the next edition, :- 


I 
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<¢ The Committee alone kept possession of the stage till our 
‘¢ time ; and that solely supported by the humours of a bluniering 
‘¢ Trish footman, such as we usually see in a modern farce.” 
Vol. XI. page 103. 

The only reason why the Committee is now laid aside, is 
the temper of the times, too much aitached to the party ridi- 
culed in it to like to see them exposed on the stage ; with that 
part cut out, it is still acted as a farce, under the title of 
Honest Thieves. At the present time, not only Farces, but 
what are called Comedies, often owe their sole support to the 
humours of a blundering Irishman. | 

Surely Mr. Scott is wrong in his pre'iminary note to Sir 
Martin Marall, Vol. III. when he says, ‘¢ the character of a 
‘¢ menial was not quite so low inthe [7th asin the 18ih cen- 
“tury.” Lethim only recollect the argumentum baculinuin, 
then so frequently used by the master, and which is even 
applied to the back of Warner in this Comedy. 

When the name of Swash Buckler, which is applied to 
Moody in the Dramatis Personw, is examincd, it is odd that 
the use of the word Swinge Buckler by Shakspeare, should 
have been omitted, which is thus explained by Mr. Steevens: 
‘¢ Swinge bucklers, and swash bucklers, were words implying 
rakes, or rioters, in the time of Shakspeare.” 

{In the introductory note to the Tempest, Vol. II]. this just 
remark occurs :— 

*¢ Much cannot be said for Davenant’s ingenuity in contrasting 
*¢ the character of a woman who had never seen a man, with that 
“¢ of aman who had never seen a woman. Though we are delighted 
** with the feminine simplicity of Miranda, it becomes unmanly 
‘* childishness in Hippolito, and the premature coquetry of Do. 
** rinda is disgusting, when contrasted with the maideniy purity 
** that chastens the simplicity of Shakspeare’s heroine.” 

This censure is by no means carried to the extent that the 
subject of it merits. There is no name for the abcurdity of 
the grd ignorance in which Hippolito is supposed to he kept 
by aman of Prospero’s character: and as to the character of 
Dorinda, it is little better than that of the female ideot in 
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Beaumont and Fletcher’s Pilgrim, whose sense is confined only 
to one propensity. The contrast between Shakspeare’s Mi- 
sanda and Dorinda is, however, lessened in this alteration by 
Dryden and Davenant, for it is afterwards * said, and truly, 
that ‘* Miranda’s simplicity is converted into indelicacy, and 
‘«¢ Dorinda talks the language of prostitution before she has seen 
‘¢ a man.” 

Perhaps one might be tempted to blame the managers of our 
theatres for inserting these parts from Dryden in the present 
representation of this play; but we must remember—‘ That 
those who live to please, must please to live.” ‘The people 
must reform their own taste themselves. The providers of 
their entertainment cannot do it for them. If bad plays 
please them best, they are sooner written, by humbler authors, 
and at cheaper rates. If men will reconcile themselves to 
drink warm water and treacle, and pay the price of punch for 
it, without either acid or spirit to enliven it, the vintners will 
humour the deception, and profit by the folly of their cus- 
tomers. 

In the introductory note to the State of Innocence, Mr. 
Scott says— 


‘¢ It may justly be questioned whether Dryden shewed his judg. 
‘¢ ment in the choice of a subject which compelled an immediate 
* narallel between Milton and himself, upon a subject so exclu- 
‘¢ sively favourable to the powers of the former.’ Vol. V. p. 94. 

Surely it cannot be a question; especially when the parallel 
is accompanied with the glaring disadvantage of turning an 
unrhymed Epic into a rhymed Drama. 

The Reviewer does not hesitate to avow his general predi- 
lection for rhymed verse; but he can never accede to all that 
Mr. Hayley has said in his Life of Milton; on this compo- 
sition he will readily allow that, in many passages, the images 





* Vol. I. page 106.---It is obvious, as has been observed be- 
fore, that the first volume was the last written. 
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and harmony of Milton are deplorably injured by the neces- 
sity of rhyming ; but not that in any instance, ‘‘ perhaps, rhyme 
has imparted, even to the ideas of Milton, new energy and 
grace.” 

When Mr. Scott observes * afterwards, that few of Dryden’s 
readers had read so far into the State of Innocence as to disco- 
ver that several of the scenes are not tagged with rhyme, he 
would surely have done well to have pointed out where he had 
ventured to break a lance in blank verse with Milton. These 
several scenes will however on examination be reduced to part 
of one, viz. the dialogue between Uriel and Lucifer at the end 
of the first scene of the second act. 

In the comparison of the Anthony of Shakspeare and the 
All for Love of Dryden, Vol. V. page 290, it is observed, that 
‘¢ in the character of Ventidius, Dryden has filled up with 
ability the rude sketches which Shakspeare has thrown off in 
those of Scea and Eros.” 

Why did not Anobarbus occur here ? However different some 
of the features may be, he holds the same place in one drama 
that Ventidius does in the other. 

In the preliminary note to that most indecent of all plays, 


Limberham, Vol. IV. page 4, are the following striking ob 
servations : | 


‘¢ Plays even of this nature being worth preservation, as contain- 
‘- ing genuine traces of the manners of the age in which they ap- 
‘6 pear ; I cannot but remark the promiscuous intercourse which, in 
** this comedy and others, is represented as taking place between 
*¢ women of character and those who have no pretension to it: such 
“¢ were actually the manners of Charles the Second’s time, when we 
“¢ find the mistresses ef the king and his brothers familiar in the 
*¢ highest cireles, It is always symptomatic of a total decay of mo- 
‘¢ rals, where female reputation neither confers dignity (on) nor ex. 
‘¢ cites pride in its possessor, but is consistent with her mingling in 
*¢ the society of the libertine and the profligate.”’ 


This is in general very just; but the examples drawn from 


—— 





* Vol, I. page 170. 
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royal mistresses and persons in the highest circles, is no illus- 
tration of the mixture in the middle orders of society, as repre- 
sented in this and others of Dryden’s comedies. In Sir Martin 
Marall, for example, how great would be the absurdity of intro- 
ducing now, an old bawd who has the title of lady, a respect- 
able Kentish old gentleman and his daughter, with a knight 
who is her honourable suitor, and an English peer, as joint 
inmates of a common-lodging house in Covent Gardén ? 

In a note on the prologue to the alteration of Shakspeare’s 
Troilus and Cressida, Vol. VI. page 268, the author says : 


‘¢ The conceit which our ancestors had adopted of their descent 
** from Brutus, a fugitive Trojan, induced their poets to load the 
** Grecian chiefs with every accusation of cowardice and treachery, 
‘* and to extol the character of the Trojans in the same pro- 


*¢ portion. Hector is always represented as being treacherously 
66 Jain.» 
slain. 


The general partiality for the Trojans probably originated — 
from the Tale of Troy divine being usually first learned from 
Virgil, and not from Homer.—The ancients blamed Achilles for 
not doing what the moderns suppose him to have done. Plu- 
tarch, in his Life of Pompey, says, that when Achilles would 
not suffer any of his soldiers to assist in the attack on Hec; 
tor, lest they should take away part of his glory, he did not act 
like a man, but likea boy foolishly fond of fame. 

The puerile circumstance* (as Mr. Scott properly terms 
it) of the destruction of Malicom the wizzard, in the Duke of 
Guise, is taken from Sully, where the same story is told of the 
Duchess de Beaufort. Mr. Rich some yearsago gratified the gal- 
leries of Covent-Garden Theatre with the same circumstance, 

in the pantomime of Harlequin Sorcerer. 
In the preliminary notet to Don Sebastian, Mr. Scott seems 
rather too sanguine in his commendation.—The incestuous nup- 





* Vol. VII. page 10. + Ib. p. 273. 
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tials of Sebastian and his sister are infinitely more unfit for the 
stage, than the love of Alphonso and Victoria in Love Trium- 
phant, (of which more hereafter, ) both from the actual comple- 
tion, and from the relation being real and not imaginary. The 
eulogium bestowed on the scene between Dorax and Sebastian 
is perfectly just; it has every merit but that of originality. It 
is the kind of scene the most calculated to excite those sen- 
sations of all others the most pleasurable where the tear, not of 
distress, but of joy, is the most copiously shed. Dryden was 
so sensible of this, that, as is more than once observed in this 
work, he has two other scenes of exactly the same kind,—that 
between Hector and Troilus, and that between Anthony and 
Ventidius. These scenes however were not, as is said by Mr. 
Scott, avowedly written in the imitation of the scene between 
Brutus and Cassius, to which (in point of effect on the passions) 
the most sanguine admirer of Shakspeare must own they are 
superior. ‘lheir immediate archetype was the scene between 
Amyntor and Melanthus in the Maids’ Tragedy. But to trace 
the origin of this kind of scene, we must go as high as the scene 
between Agamemnon and Menelaus, in the Iphigeniain Tauris. 
Dramatic poets since Dryden, have followed the same plan, 
as, in the scenes between Horatio and Altamont in the Fair Pe- 
nitent, and Lord and Lady Townley inthe Provoked Husband. 
As it has justly been observed, ‘‘ it is rather surprising, that 
when a gay libertine (Antonio) was to be introduced, Dryden 
did not avail himself of a real character, the English Stukely, 
a wild gallant, who, after spending a noble fortune, be- 
came the leader of a band of Italian Condottori, engaged in 
the service of Sebastian, and actually fell at the battle of Al- 
cazar.”” What makes this more extraordinary, is that the 
circumstance of Stukely’s falling with Sebastian is noticed in 
one of Beaumont and Fletcher’s Comedies. Don Sebastian 
was acted for a benefit at Covent-Garden Theatre in the year 
1794. 

In the editor's criticism on Love Triumphant, he seems as 
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unwarrantably severe, as he is favourable in that on Sebastian ; 
the winding up of the plot by the change of mind in Veramond 
is particularly censured, but the effect produced by it in the 
perusal is exactly the same with that in the scene just mention- 
ed. When Mr. Scott speaks of Veramond being moved by a 
few soft-speeches of Celidea, one would suppose he had never 
read the scene, for her speeches all breathe the most sarcastic 
irony ; and when he says that Dryden admits the conclusion to 
be grossly inartificial, we should equally suppose he had never 
read the dedication of the play to the Earl of Salisbury, in 
which Dryden boldly asserts that the turns of fortune are ot 
managed wnartfully,and that the last revolution is happily 
enough invented. It is true, he acknowledges “ that Aristotle 
*¢ has declared that the catastrophe which is made from the change 
‘¢ of will is not of the first order of beauty.” But from the au- 
thority of Aristotle, and those who blindly follow him, he ap- 
peals. Aristotle might he possibly right, and yet Dryden not 
wrong. The catastrophe brought about by a change of mind, 
can only happen, with any degree of probability, from one cha- 
racter working strongly on the passions of another, and this 
from the extent of the theatres, the masks acting as speaking 
trumpets, and the other unnatural apparatus, could never hap- 
pen on the Greek stage, where such scenes as occur between 
Arthur and Hubert, and between Iago and Othello, could not 
possibly be represented. 

In this preliminary note, a very high eulogium is pronounced 
on Beaumont and Fletcher’s King and no King ; which is termed 
an admirable old play.—Take a specimen. When Arbaces is 
informed that Panthea is not his sister, he is so overjoyed that he 

ays to old Ligonius, ‘‘ You shall ride on a horse cut out of an 
entire diamond, that shall be made to go on golden wheels ; I 


_ 





* Vol. VIII. page 334. 
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know not how yet.” And he says of the old man’s daughter 
Spaconia, ‘* We'll have the kingdom sold utterly, and put into 
a toy which she shall wear about her carelessly somewhere or 
other.” Such nonsense has never been put into the mouth 
even of a maniac or an idiot in any play that was ever produced 
on the stage. 

Mr. Scott has chosen to revive the argument about the close 
of the century, in a note on the secular masque; and has 
followed it up again in his life of Dryden.* 

As his illustrations are curious and intended to be witty, 
they shall be quoted :-— 

¢ A hundred years were considered as accomplished, when the 
‘¢ hundredth year was just commenced; an error of calculation 
‘¢ which could not puzzle a horse.jockey, who, if he was to ride 
‘* twenty-miles, would hardly think he had accomplished the match 
‘© by riding nineteen.” 

For horse-jockey, read postilion: for though twenty miles 
would be rather long as a stage, they would be out of all reason 
so as a heat. And again : 

‘¢ Tt was supposed by many in our own time, that the century 

‘* was concluded as soon as the hundredth year commenced; as 
‘¢ if a play was ended at the beginning of the fifth act.” 
A circumstance, by the way, which Mr. Scott would not 
lament, should he ever turn his pen to the drama, This 
is not a place to enter into the argument, or to examine 
the force of these facetiovs illustrations; suffice it to say that 
they are quite congenial with that overweening arrogance with 
which those who held the opinion of Mr. Scott, treated all their 
opponents. The argument was, when the century ended ; not 
whether it ended before it did end. | 

The following note of Mr. Scott is not very favourable io 
the impartial distribution of justice in his native country : 





.% —_ 


* Vol. VIII. page 454. Vol. I. page 485. 
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* ¢¢ A principal evil amongst the native Scottish judges was 4 
¢* predilection for their own allies and kinsmen. A judge who 
** lived in the 18th century, justified this partiality for k7th, kin, 
*¢ and ally, by saying that upon his conscience he could never see 
“¢ any of his friends were in the wrong. And the upright con- 
*¢ duct of Cromwell’s English judges being objected to him, he an- 

* swered, it was not wonderful, since they were a set of kinless 
*¢ Jouns, who had no family connections to bias them,’’ 


+ The distinction with regard to the ancient mythology, scems 
perfectly just :— 

‘¢ Where the tender, passionate, or sublime, ought to prevail, 
*¢ an ailusion to classical fiction seldon: fails to interrupt the tone 
*¢ of feeling which the author should seek to preserve; but in a 
** pvem, of which elegances of expression and ingenuity of device 
‘- are the principal attribute, an allusion to the customs of Greece 
** or of Rome, while it gives a classic air to the composition, seems 
** as little misplaced as an apt quotation from the authors in which 
*¢ they are recorded.” 

Allusions to the classical mythology are now so generally 
exploded, that even poor little Cupid hardly keeps his station 
ina Vauxhall ballad. Yet surely it affords a beautiful per- 
sontfication of the passions as well as of interesting natural 
objects. It can be no great proof perhaps of the improvement 
of tasie, when the Naiads and Dryads are driven from: the foun- 
tain and the grove, to give place to the W ater King or the Grim 
White Woman. 

The loyalty and real patriotism of Mr. Scott’s character of 
Monk} cannot be too highly commended ;— 

“S George Monk, Duke of Albemarle, the restorer of English 
‘¢ monarchy, united in his person some very diflerent qualities. 
‘¢ With a steady, reserved, and even tardy manner, he was i» ac. 
‘* tion fierce and daring to the last degree ; adopting the most despe. 
‘¢ rate course with the air and the manner of the most cool delibe- 


‘< ration. He had signalized himself against the Dutch during 
‘¢ the war of the Commonwealth, being in the chief command of 


— 
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* Vol. IX. page 20. 

+ Ib. p. 29 ; note on the Astrea Redux. 
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b. p. 168 ; note on the Annus Mirabilis. 
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*¢ the fleet when they received the dreadful defeat in 1653. The 
“¢ Duke accepted the joint command with Prince Rupert, in 1665, 

*¢ much against the advice of his friends, who accounted it rash i in 
*¢ him co stake upon the issue of a battle, the well-earned fame 
** which he had acquired, by signal successes in war, and by ac. 
*¢ complishing a mighty revolution without bloodshed. But he 
*¢ resolved to exert his talents once more, for the good of his coun. 
‘* try inthis trying crisis ; a circumstance highly gratify.ng to the 
‘¢ seamen, who crowded to man the fleet, saying they were sure 
*¢ honest George would see them well fed and duly paid ; a com. 
*¢ pliment, more honourable than many of more courtly expres. 


*¢ sion.”’ 

It is lamentable to observe, that at this time, when we are 
enjoying the blessing of a limited monarchy, that part of his 
character distinguished here by italics, is treated in many wri- 
tings as a crime of sucha magnitude as to throw a shade over 
the rest of his actions. Among these, the posthumous historical 
fragment of a late eminent statesman holds a conspicuous 
place *. 

Perhaps the note on transubstantiation tf might have been 
better omitted ; surely we can want no argument now to prove 
the absurdity of it. It is singular enough that Tully should 
have written against it :—‘* Cium frages Cererem, vinum Libe- 
rum dicimus, genere nos quidem utimur usitato; sed ecquem 
tam amentem esse putas, qui illud quo vescatur Deum credat’ 
esse 2” | 

Dr. Ralph Bathurst, who is so highly praised in one { of 
Dryden’s prologues, and of whom much is said in a note, was 
not, as is there mentioned, uncle, but great uncle, to the first 
Lord Bathurst. When the death of his nephew, Sir Benjamin 
Bathurst, was announced to him at 'Trinity- College, he said ; “ I 
was sitting in this room when, I heard of his birth.” 


athe 
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* Vide Introductory Chapter, p. 19. 
+ Vol. X. page 154; note on the Hind and the Panther. 
t Ib. p. 33 ‘; note on a Prologue spoken at Oxford 
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Of this couplet, which oecurs in one of Dryden’s * Epistles, 


‘¢ How will sweet Ovid’s ghost be pleas’d to hear 
‘¢ His fame augmented by an English Peer ?” 


it is justly observed, that it sayours of the bathos. Pope 
however has gone beyond his master in this couplet : 


‘¢ Grac’d as thou art with all the power of words, 
‘¢ So known, so honour’d in the House of Lords.” 


Mr. Scott tells us, that Mr. Malone regardst Dryden’s cele- 
brated hexastich on Milton, as an amplification of Selvaggi’s 
distich addressed to Milton while at Rome : 


‘¢ Grecia Meonidem jactet sibi Roma Maronem ; 
‘¢ Anglia Miltonum jactet utrique parem.” 


As Milton could not have merited so high an eulogium not- 
withstanding the great merit of his minor poems before he 
had written his divine epopee, one would be tempted to think 
he had made some progress in the Paradise Lost long before 
its publication. Indeed, it could hardly be deemed possible 
that his great design, which he often speaks of with enthu- 
siasm, in the language of Virgil, almost— 

“¢ _’Tentanda via est qua me quoque possim 
‘¢ Tollere humo victorque virum volitare per ora ;” 


should not, during so long a period, have employed both his 
thoughts and his pen. 

The definition of shooting at rovers is not quite correct } :— 
«¢ Shooting at rovers, in archery, is opposed to shooting at butts. 
¢ In the former exercise the bowman, shoots at random merely to 


99 


‘¢ show how far he can send hisarrow.”’ Shooting at rovers, as 
the word implies, means shooting at moving objects, as deer, 


hares, &c. Dryden, in the passage to which this note refers, 





* Vol. XI. page 30. + 1b. p. 160. + Vol. XIII. page 10. 
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applies the terms of archery to the gun; his words are: 
« They either shot at rovers, and therefore missed, or their pow- 
der was so weak, that I might safely stand them at the nearest 
distance.” Shooting flying, in Dryden’s time, was a vety rare 
accomplishment ; and those who tried it, generally missed : but 
a person cannot be said to miss, who never tries to hit. 

The refutation of the refinement of some critics, who would 
make the Iliad as complete an allegory as the Fairy Queen, 
and the observations on the character of Achilles, are too excel. 
lent to be withheld from the reader.* 


‘¢ The cant of supposing that the Iliad contained an obvious and 
intentional moral, was at this time so established among the cri. 
tics, that even Dryden durst not shake himself free of it. Inall 
probability, the ancient bard only thought of so arranging his 
splendid tale of Troy divine, that it should arrest the attention 
*¢ of his hearers. Doubtless an admirable moral may be often ex¢ 
“¢ tracted from his poem; because, it contains an accurate picture 
‘¢ of human nature, which can never be truly presented without 
“¢ conveying alesson of instruction. But, it may shrewdly be suse 
*¢ pected, that the moral was as little intended by the author, asit 
*¢ would have been the object of an historian, whose work is equally 
‘¢ pregnant with morality, though a detail of facts be only intended. 
‘© We may be pretty sure that Homer meant Achilles, the favourite 
*¢ of the gods, as acharacter approaching perfection ; and if he is 
‘¢ cruel, proud, disobedient, and revengeful, I am afraid, it was 
** only because these attributes, in a savage state, are deemed as 
‘6 little derogatory from the character of a hero, as diss‘pation 


‘¢ and gallantry are blemishes in that of a modern fine gentle. 
*¢ man.”’ 


¢¢ 
¢¢ 
6é 
6¢ 


Something more will be said on the character of Achilles, 
when we come to the comnarison between the games of Ho- 
mer and Virgil: but those who wish to see a complete vindi- 
cation of it, are referred to the essays of that excellent scholar, 
poet, and critic, and, what is much more, that excellent man, 
the late Dr. Beattie. 


The author’s subsequent observation, that the Acneid had 





* Vol, XIV. page 134; note, on the Dedication of the Eneid. 
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certainly a political, if nota moral purpose, isjust*. But though 
part of its purpose obviously was to flatter the vanity of the 
Romans, and reconcile them to a monarchial government ; yet 
the chief end seems to be to dissuade Augustus from his fa- 
vourite plan of rebuilding Troy, and removing the imperial seat 
thither ; a plan which was strongly opposed by Mecwnas, the 
great patron both of Virgil and of Horace, who has an ode 
avowedly written for the same purpose. 

On the partial comparison in the same dedication between 
Achilles and /Kneas, one of the advantages the latter is said to 
have had over the former in point of courage, is his not being 
invulnerable. Mr. Scott observest that Dryden had forgot 
what he must certainly have known, that the fiction of Achilles 
being invulnerable bears date long posterior to the days of Ho- 
mer. In the Iliad, he is described as actually wounded. But 
has Mr. Scott forgotten, that though, as he remarks, Achilles is 
actually wounded in : the Iliad by Asteropeus, and the blood 
described as gushing: Out—cvrod aiua neraiveges. 


<¢ The spouting blood 
¢¢ Spun forth.” Pore. 


and though it appears from the account in the 12th book of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, of the combat between Achilles and 
Cygnus, that this quality was unknown to Achilles himself as 
well as to Nestor, who tells him at supper afterwards, that Cyg- 
nus was the only man in that age who was invulnerable ; what 
a strong possession this foolish notion had got of the imagination 
of all the Delphin editors, and of all the old commentators 
without exception ; nay, we may class Mr. Scott himself among 
these critics ; for, in an allusion in his life of Dryden we findt : 
‘¢ As it was impossible for Achilles (invulnerable every wheré 
¢¢ else) to survive the wound which a dextrous archer had aimed 


-_ | 
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at his heel!” A remark of Dryden in the same preface, “ that 
Virgil sometimes pours cold water into his cauldron when his 
business is to make it boil,’ draws this observation from Mr. 
Scott :* « Virgil, who lived in a peaceful court, does not draw 
‘¢ his battles with the animation and reality of Homer, who, if 
‘¢ he was not himself a warrior, was the poet of arude and war- 
“like age.”’ The fictions of a good poet who is describing the 
manners of his own age, will have always the appearance of 
truth; the heroic times of Achilles and Afneas were no more 
congenial with the age of Augustus, than the feudal system is 
with the present day. 

Speaking of the games in the neid, Mr. Scott says, in a 
note tT: 

‘¢ Virgil seems to me to have excelled Homer in those sports, 
‘¢ and to have laboured them the more in the honour of Octavius 
‘¢ his patron, who instituted the like games for perpetuating the 
‘¢ memory of his uncle Julius.” 

In this, the opinion of the reviewer is directly opposite to 
that of the commentator. ‘There is no part in the poem in 
which the Roman poet seems to have fallen so far short of his 
archetype. Elaborate he certainly is, but there is no anima- 
tion, no interest. Ixactly the reverse may be said of Homer. 
The dispute between Menelaus and Antilochus during the 
chariot-race, and subsequent reconciliation, and the quarrel and 
bet between Idomencus and the Lesser Ajax, are before the eyes 
of the reader; they are pictures of truth and nature, which 
appear on the plains of Newmarket as well as on the sands of 
Troy. And the conduct of the ferocious and brutal Achilles, 
as he is called by superficial hypercritics, is that of the most 
polite and accomplished gentleman ; for instance, the liberality 
and attention with which he reconciles the disputants, and his 
respectful deference to Agamemnon when he offers to contend 
for one of the prizes. 





* Vol. XIV. page 186. + Ib. p. 357. 
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This observation, in a note on the Essay on Dramatic 
Poetry *, if it be true, isa compleie refutation of those who 
compare modern blank-verse with the ancient heroic verse ; 
as the boundary of every hexameter is at least as distinctly 
marked by the cesure and concluding adonic as they could be 
by rbyme. The words of Mr, Scott are; ‘ There is that 
“ difference, that from the mode of pronunciation, the rhythm 
“ of blank-verse does not necessarily obtrude itself on the 
“ audience, that of the couplet indubitably must.” 

The sixteenth volume being entirely filled with the life of 
Saint Francis Xavier, Mr. Scott has very properly abstained 
from making any remarks on what most probably no one will 
read. Notwithstanding this, we cannot except to its insertion 
in an edition which professes to give a complete collection of 
afl the works of Dryden. 

In a note on that part of the parallel between poetry and 
painting +, which notices the continence of Scipio, Mr. Scott 
Says ; 

‘¢ The celebrity of that action which is generally called the con- 
** tinence of Scipio, gives us a woeful idea of the gross barbarity of 
** the age in which he lived. What would now be said of a gene. 
‘* ral who did not act as Scipio is said to have done? Assuredly, 
‘* his refusing the ransom would be thought more wonderful than 
** his dismissing uninjured the betrothed princess.” 

Did not Mr. Scott write this note before the French Reyo- 
lution? Previously to that event, no general would have dared 
to retain either; now a French general, if he liked the lady, 
would retain both. Lord Lyttleton has entered largely mto 
the merits of this action, in a dialogue between Titus and 
Scipio. 

In a note on one of Dryden’s letters { this curious remark 
occurs, which reminds us of some of the sage remarks in the 
Variorum Shakspeare that refer to past times, and particular 
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places and customs, that are in general practised at the pres 
sent day: ‘* It was an ancient British custom, and prevailed in 
‘¢ Scotland within these forty years, to finish all bargains, con- 
‘‘ tracts, and even consultations, ‘at a tavern, that the parties 
““ might not, according to the ancient Caledonian phrase, part 
° dry-lipp’d.” 

There does not seem any reason why, in another note *, a let- 
ter of Dryden’s, the spelling Vanburgh, Vanbrook, should be 
selected as an instance, that, in Dryden’s age, the spelling of 
proper names was not punctiliously attended to, when in the 
same letter his own family name is twices pelled Driden. 

Having now gone through the work, and made such remarks 
on particular passages as they occurred in the course of the 
perusal, it remains to say something of the general character 
and execution of it. 

It abounds with many curious and interesting anecdotes, 
particularly so, as they are illustrative of the customs and man- 
ners of the period when Dryden wrote, so different from the 
present day, though the intervening lapse of time is not very 
great. ‘The criticism is in general candid, manly, and judi- 
cious, and the observations on the state of English versification 
when Dryden began to write, and on the amelioration from 
him during his poetical career, possess very great merit and 
form a valuable addition to the literary history.of the country. 

Of the language, the extracts that have been made, will 
enable the reader to judge. Ifany inaccuracy of expression, 
or anomaly of construction occur, they must be imputed to the 
same cause that occasioned the deficiency of arrangement 
already mentioned, viz. the pressing the work too forward for 
publication. Whatever merits this composition possesses, 
they would have been greatly multiplied, had the author: 
allowed himself more time for the production. But, above all 
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things, what is most wanted, was, previously to the publica. 
tion, the inspecting eye of a friendly critic; not of “.c" a 
friend as would be inclined to spare small faults tor the sake of 
greater merits, but one who would anticipate the fiery 0 coal 
through which every work must pass that is subinitted to the 
public eye, and who would censure every error, however 
slight, with the same asperity with which it will certainly be 
treated by some of the professional censors of the press. With 
such a Mentor, it must have been impossible for the word 
hexameter to have occurred more than once as synonymous 
with an English heroic verse. 

Throughout the work, the Greck quotations are sometimes 
accented and sometimes not: this has'a very awkward appear- 
ance, and shews that it merely depended on the author from 
whom the quotations were taken. In all the prose works of 
Dryden, the Greek is accented, except in the notes on Vir- 
cil, where it is not accented; as also in a quotation from 
Twining’s Aristotle, in which work the accents are omitted. 
Many (which must have been the case with so learned a man 
as Mr. Twining) discard them from system, but many more 
from not being able to supply them where they are wanting, 
even as grammatical distinctions. 

The printing the ode on St. Cecilia’s Day with the choruses 
repeated in italics in this edition, reduces the dignity of this 
distinguished effusion of lyric poetry to the printed pamphlets 
sold at the doors of the theatre, when it is performed as an 
oratorio. 

The application of the word Catholic to the Papists per- 
vades the whole work. [tis indeed the fashionable jargon of the 
day ; but whether, in the words of our own liturgy, we conceive 
it to comprehend “¢ all who profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians,” or, in the words of Lactantius, confined to those ** qui 


verum cultum retinent ;” it cannot with propriety be applied 


exclusively to the church of Rome, except by a member of 
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that church, which we take for granted, is not the case with 
Mr. Scott. 

If Mr. Scott will attend to some of these observations (made 
by no unfriendly pen) in another edition, the work will be more 
worthy of the general attention which it is likely te obtain. 








BONATOA. EPOPOIE VON F. A. BARON SONNENBERG. Sechs 
Gesinge. Hatie, 1806. i.e. DONATOA. AN EPIC POEM: 


Six Books. 


THE supposition, that we are in some degree indebted, fot 
the immortal poem of Milton, to the political circumstances 
of the period at which it was written, seems to derive ads 
ditional support from the appearance of an equally sublimé 
Epic Poem, composed in Germany, amidst the wrecks of 
empires, monarchies, and republics, in the beginning of thé 
nineteenth century. Donatoa, the angel of Death and of 
Love, entrusted by the Omnipotent with the destruction of our 
planet, is its awful subject. It involves the picture of the 
world. Sea and jand, light and shade, noon and night, chil- 
dren and men, innocence and guilt, love and hatred, domestic 
bliss and national broils, shepherds and warriors, kings and 
subjects, enter alike into this various composition. The 
theme is most extensive: and yet the Poet has successfully 
embraced it, in the execution of his vast design. No sus- 
picion of flattery can reach us, when we re-echo the opinion of 
the ablest judges, and inscribe the name of Sonnenberg on the 
same tablet of Epic fame, which holds the hallowed names of 

‘Homer, Virgil, Milton, and Klopstock. The author of 
Donatoa is no more. Death did notsuffer him to reap the rich 
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harvest of glory, which his admirable genius had prepared 
for him. | 

Francis Anthony Baron Sonnenberg was born at Miinster, in 
Westphalia, on the 5th of September, 1778. Educated in 
the Roman Catholic faith, which restricts the perusal of the 
Scriptures among the laity, he read the books of Holy Writ 
with the most impatient curiosity, and dwelt with enthusiasm 
on the Prophets and on the Revelation of Saint John. His 
poetic fancy having caught the idea, that the dissolution of 
the world was not far distant, he had hardly reached his six- 
teenth ycar, when he applied the time, which he stole from his 
academical studies, to the composition of a Poem intitled 
The. Wowd’s End, published at Vienna in 1800. This juve- 
nile production, notwithstanding all its faults and imperfec- 
tions, gave an early promise of those better hopes, which his 
Donatoa has so amply realized. 

Sensible of the assistance that his natural genius would 
derive from the perusal of the best ancient and modern Poets, 
and from a more intimate acquaintance with the beauties of 
nature, Sonnenberg left Vienna, to devote himself to medita- 
tion, and pursue his studies among the Alps of Switzerland. 
{t was in ‘Fell’s Chapel that he wrote his verses intitled Basso 
Reliccvos upon the Sarcophagus of the Eighteenth Century. 
From Switzerland he proceeded to Paris. 

After his travels, Sonnenberg resided, fora short time, in his 

vnative city. Ina second excursion through Germany, he 
fixed his abode at Drakendorf, a small town near Jena, in 
Sazony ; and in this rural retreat finished the work that im- 
mortalizes his name. He died at Jena, on the 22d of No- 
vember, 1805, at the age of 27 years, 2 months, and 17 days. 

In personal appearance, Sonnenberg is reported to have 
resembled the great German Dramatist Schiller, to whom he 
also bears a mental resemblance in loftiness of thought, and_ 
energy of style. Combining the utmost diligence with a rare 
originality, he bestowed the most minute attention on the 
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choice and place of a single word, and has been known to shew 
his friends from four to sixteen different readings of the same 
line. 

He lived but for his Poem. His mind glowed with the most 
ardent love of literary fame. He wrote for immortality. 

As the first six books only of Sonnenberg’s Poem have found 
their way to England, we shall confine ourselves to a very 
short analysis of their contents, and reserve our critical re- 
marks, and more copious extracts, for the time when the ex- 
amination of the remaining parts will enable us to pronounce 
on the whole. 

At the opening’ of the Poem, the cuardian genius of our 
planet is hovering high over the earth. Ina moving strain he 
bids farewell to its inhabitants. T'yranny, and all sorts of foul 
crimes, force him to leave his favourite abode. He assembles 
the tutelary geniuses of mankind, and dispatches them to the 
Father of all, to implore a more powexiv! protection for the 
arth. They wing their flight to the throne of the Most 
High, and bear evidence against the inhabitants of a globe— 

‘* Where the world’s self-crown’d tyrant, for his sport, 
‘¢ Makes ceaseless wars, and with th’ unburied bones 
** Of slaughter’d myriads, rears his subject thrones.” 

The dark angels of Death demand the destruction of our 
world; but the gentler Olymp intreats the Mediator to inter- 
cede in behalf of the Earth with the Supreme Judge. It is in 
consequence of this mediation that Jchovah abandons to 
Donatoa the globe and its tenants. 

Donatoa is the first of the angels of Death and of Love, the 
first of all created beings. He is sublimely great. ‘To killis the 
end of his being: but wherever he kills, forthcomes new life. 

All the angels of Death attend Donatoa in his descent to the 
earth. ‘The Archangel Michael overtakes him, and begs to be 
allowed to devise means of salvation for the human race. 
Donatoa, in the mean time, prepares dreadful calamities, to 
warn the world of its impending fate. A star falls from the 
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firmament. Nature is conyulsed. Adami, the first guardian 
genius of the human race, intercedes with Donatoa, who an- 
swers, ‘That mankind may yet choose between Heaven and 
Jiell. “Trusting, therefore, to Michael’s more powerful af- 
fection for the earth, Adami quits it with a glimpse of hope. . 

The second book opens with Donatoa’s assembling the guar- 
dian geniuses of the earth, to be informed of the actual situ- 
ation of mankind. The Olympians, in the mean time, deve- 
lope the plan, which is to save the human race. There are 
yet two virtuous beings on earth, with whom Heaven may 
hold communication—F[liora, an old man, and Heroal, a youth, 
Jn one of their conversations, Lliora says— 

** See, and confess, beloved of my soul, 
‘¢ If tyrant man must rule without controul, 
‘* Tfow soon, how sure, his arbitrary reign, 
‘¢ Shall call the barbarous ages back again: 
‘¢ Whelm us in darkness, Farth’s fair fabric rend, 
*¢ And bring Creation to a fearful end: 
*¢ But, oh! if peace and purity could join 
y] P * lade 
*¢ And love, so sensual now, become divine, 
*¢ Men would be brethren, war would be destroy’d, 
‘¢ Bliss, only known to Heav’n, would be enjoy’d; 
‘* Nations would own no king but God alone, 
‘© Men be his angels, and this earth his throne.”’ 

Eliora entrusts Heroal with a child, which he is to deliyer 
to the fair Herkla, whom Eliora has previously informed of 
Heroal’s coming. 

Whilst this is passing on earth, Donatoa dispatches Leli 
Alphaod to Hell, to prevail with Satan to withdraw his Stygi- 
ans from the world; Heaven having likewise recalled the 
Olympians, that Man might be left absolutely free. Satan, 
instead of complying, orders his satellites to hover over the 
papal city. He leads them on in pompous array. Alphaod 
vainly opposes their passage. ‘The Stygians prevail. 

Sonnenberg?s Hell is still more terrific than either Milton’s 
ot Klopstock’s. 


In the third book, Donatoa stations the angels of Death 
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ahout the earth. Satan holds a council; at its breaking up. 
he hastens to Abdul, and cries out— 


‘* Abdul, approach! To thee alone [ give 
‘* Supreme dominion over all that live: 
‘*¢ Take the whole Earth; ’tis thine by my decree ; 
‘¢ Tf one survives to boast that he is fre , 
*¢ Crush his proud spirit underneath thy feet : 
** What thy soul covets, let thy sword ‘complete ; - 
** Teed not who calls thee man of blood accurst ; 
*¢ Drink deep, and satisfy thy burning thirst! 
*¢ Send forth thy murderers, and where’er they tread. 
‘¢ Let their trac’d foot-steps dye the green earth red ; 
“6 Who rules above concerns not thee to know, 
¢¢ Whilst thou art master of the world below.”’ 
To whom this points, the reader needs not to be told. 

Abdul assembles armies to assail the kingdoms of the world. 
Satan rejoices that, by his means, Heroal will be instigated 
to act in opposition to the Archangel Michael’s plan. [fe 
travels from one sovereign to the other, and at last comes to 
the rich avaricious demagogue Allwill. 

Meanwhile, the wise Eliora resolves, in his solitude, to re- 
store the true spirit of religion among men. Before be com- 
mences his project, he is tempted by one of Satan’s satellites : 
but the sage stands firm. ‘The young man Heroal, on the 
contrary, at the news of war, falls a prey to the most violen 
agitations, and burns with impatience to rush into the field 
His ardour, however, is to be restrained. The Archangel 
places Delion, Heroal’s guardian genius, as a watch over 
him. Ona journey with Herkla, love insinuates itself into 
Heroal’s heart. Herkla returns his affection. Eliora sets out 
on his plan of reforming the world; it fails at home : he passes 
to another quarter of the globe. 

The fourth book opens with an Hymn to the Rising Sun, in 
the style of Milton’s //ail! holy Light! Almost the helt 
of this hymn conducts the reader through a nepntanns nature 
to pure love. Eliora’s Birth-day, the Feast of Spring, and 

icroal’s discovering Herkla asleep in a bower, are severally 
very charming idyls. 
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Of the striking instances of degeneracy witnessed by [liora 
in the countries which he visits, one of the most prominent is 
the character of Egol, a refined man of the world, to whom 
morality, virtue and love, are a mere fiction. 

The doctrine of Atheor, whose disciples propagate its tenets 
with particular zeal, accelerates the corruption of the world. 

Abdul makes the thunder of battles roar; conquered king- 
doms crown the victor. ‘The wailings of distress increase with 
the bloody carnage. ‘Towns are devoured by flames; citics 
overturned by earthquakes ; nought is heard around but the 
lamentations of countries laid waste, and plundered states. 
Daughters are torn from their mothers, the shepherdess from 
her shepherd. The laws are trampled upon; the tyrant’s 
yoke, and the wanton revels of rioting robbers, prevail. Livery 
thing offers the dreadful picture of consummate misery ; but 
misery still unites not the nations of the earth for their common 
defence. 

In the Fifth Book, the war continues to rage. Battle fol- 
lows battle. Kings are dethroned. All submit to Abdul’s 
sway. His armies penetrate into Heroal’s country. [eroal 
struggles to repress his warlike ardour. His soul is fired with 
indignation at the Demagogue Allwill’s conduct. He plans his 
overthrow, but the gentle Herkla dissuades him from the 
perilous project. 

Abdul demands of Heroal’s country a tribute of females, 
The senate is in the greatest consternation. [gol advises 
compliance, and as Heroal and Herkla’s attachment has of- 
fended the selfish senator, he forms the design of separating 
the lovers, and soon effects his purpose, Abdul, in the mean 
time, enslaves a portion of the globe. ‘The sage Lliora conti- 
nues faithful to his vocation of stemming the torrent of cor- 
ruption, by attempting a reform. 

The sixth Book shews Abdul reigning triumphantly over 
the regions of his quarter of the globe, Heroal’s small native 
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country excepted. Abdul determines to be solemnly crowned. 
At the coronation he says :-—‘‘ I, by my own grace, sovereign 
“¢ ruler of the world, anoint and crown myself.” 

During the ceremony, Egol is honoured with a smile by 
Abdul, in consequence of which he resolves to betray his 
country. On his way homewards he is encouraged in his 


design by Beelzebub, who also stimulates him to keep Heroal 
and Herkla separated. 


The activity of the inhabitants of Hell increases in every 


quarter. Mammon excites Mordal to ruin Allwill, and to be 
beforehand with Egol. 


Abdul invades Allwill’s country, and possesses himself of the 
demagogue’s treasures. Mammon laughs at Allwill, and at 
length persuades him to hang himself. He says— 


‘¢ What, man! If Mammon be your god, behold 
A forest waves with vegetable g sold : 

” ‘ Look how that tree invites you to suspend 

‘¢ Your votive carcase where its branches bend. 
** Hang yourself, miser, on that tempting bough! 
‘¢ The first friend that you meet will shew you how :— 
«¢ Why, ’tis a deed as pleasant as to weep 

‘¢ O’er your spent shilling,—easy as to sleep 
*¢ On your coarse pallet: Come, apply the rope ; 

"Tis my prescription, and your only hope: 
‘-“There in your leafy hammock as you swing, 
‘* Sweet Philomel your requiem shall sing ; 
‘¢ Whilst zephyrs waft you to the silent shore 
‘* Of that calm lake, where Charon plies the oar : 
** Your halter there, the garter of my knights, 
*¢ Shall put th’ old wrangling ferryman to rights : 
Shew him your neckcloth; that at once shall be 
Your passport, and he’l! waft you o’er to me.” 
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Beelzebub alsois not idle. Egol is the instrument which he 
employs to destroy the Archangel Michael’s hopes. A mes- 
sage, sent by Heroal to his Herkla, is intercepted by Egol, 
who deceives Heroal with fabricated intelligence. Beelzebub 
triumphs. Michael mourns, and hastens to [feroal’s guardian 
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genius to inform him, that his protection is no longer suffi- 
cient for Heroal, who will be guarded by a cherub. 

But, notwithstanding the dreadful storms which rage in 
his breast, Heroal loses nothing of his greatness. Misfortune 
eevates his soul. He flies to Italy, and soon, resuming his 
courage, proceeds in the right path. The tender Herkla 
remains a prey to the most tormenting anguish. 

Abdul, in a general congress, appoints Mordal his arch- 
treasurer, and Egol his prime-minister. He is advised te 
favour commerce.— 

‘¢ Hear me, dread sir! Let Science cease her toil, 
' And moping pedants spare their midnight oil ; 
Let it be our ambition to obtain 
The arts of Trade, and mysteries of Gain ; 
Let our desponding traflickers once more 
Warp their rich vessels to the welcome shore : 
There, whilst the recompens’d adventurers land 
Their freighted treasures on the crowded strand, 


The war-worn chief shall hail returning peace, 
‘** Sheath his fell sword, and bid the clarion cease.” 


But Abdul persists in his own plans. Hell rejoices. Do- 
natoa spreads terror over the capital. The Archangel Michael 
wishes to bring the wise Eliora and young Heroal once more 
together; Donatoa forbids it. 

Eliora returns from his unsuccessful mission: disgusted with 
the scenes, which he has every where witnessed in the world, 
he sickens and dies. The distressed Herkla has nothing left 
but love and hope; to find Heroal, she leaves her home, and 
bids a tender adieu to her native island. A mysterious scene 
closes the song. 

If it be true, that Poesy is the darling offspring of genius, 
we need not offer any apology for our imperfect, and, as it 
were, anticipated account of half of one of the most astonishing 
productions of the age. Donatoa appears particularly well 
calculated to rescue German literature from the fashionable 


contempt, which a few injudicious translations of infcrior 
dramatic pieces, and indifferent novels, have lately brough 
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tipon it in this country, May we not indulge the hope, that 
some of our readers at least, will share our impatience to be 
acquainted with the whole of a poem, on which we shall 
bestow the most minute attention, as soon as the work is regu- 
larly imported ? 











FLAN OF AN EPIC POEM, IN TWELVE BOOKS, TO BE IN- 
TITLED ARMAGEDDON. BY MR. GEORGE TOW NSEND, OF 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


ILavina, in the preceding article, submitted to my readers 
the plan of part of Baron Sonnenberg’s poem, not yet in cir- 
culation, by which | have ventured to deviate from the usual 
practice of Reviewers, | flatter myself 1 shall meet a candid 
interpretation of my motives, if I now proceed to lay before 
them the project of a poem, intitled Armageddon, which by 
a coincidence rather curious, and decidedly not preconcerted, 
takes for its subject the very same sublime and daring specula- 
lion. ‘To secure to our countryman, as far as this testimony 
may circulate, his just claim to originality, of which I am a 
true and faithful witness, [ haye obtained from him the plan 
hereunto annexed, with the argument of each of the twelve 
books, on which he purposes to found his poem. 

Upon the comparative merits of these plans, thus brought 
tovether, there are hardly data sufficient to enable me to 
speak, if 1 were so disposed. Charged as I have been with 
plagiarism from a German, whose works I never saw, and 
whose words I cannot read, [ hold it as my duty to defend this 
young adventurer from the like degrading imputation, by 
seizing the fit public opportunity inimy power of vindica- 
ting his title to the honour of an indisputable originality ; and 
althouch in the prosecution of that duty, Imay be charged with 
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offending against custom, it is an accusation not so terrtble to 
meet, as that which would else have troubled me from a 
quarter nearer to my heart. 

An undertaking of this arduous and awful character, which 
seems to require all the strength, that mature judgment, deep 
study, and long practice, can furnish to the mental faculties, 
appears, from the instances of Sonnenberg and our countryman, 
to be reserved for those ambitious spirits only, whom youthful 
energy and warm imagination animate to attempt it. Sonnen- 
berg began a poem in his sixteenth year; ‘Townsend in his 
twentieth. ‘The German appears to digress more variously 
and more fancifully from the prophetic text; the English 
Poet adheres more closely to the scriptural revelations of Saint 
John; and I submit to the judgment of my readers, whether 
his plan does not seem more methodized. more uniformly lofty, 
and far less allegorical. Upon the dissolution of all things, 
his Muse takes her flight, without one earthly atom on her 
wings, into space— 

‘¢ Unsoar’d by Seraph, and unsung by man.” 


A few short memoirs of this young man’s life, before I give 
the project of his work, will not be out of place, if he shall 
prove, as I must think he will, to rank amongst the noblest of 
our Poets. His father is the Reverend Mr. Townsend, Minis- 
ter to a dissenting congregation at Ramsgate ; a virtuous, ex- 
emplary and truly pious man, universally respected. As a se- 
paratist from the Established Church for conscience-sake, Mr. 
Townsend, unbeneficed, is the father of a very numerous family 
of children, with means extremely circumscribed ; and our 
Poet, having received an education in Christ’s Hospital, had a 
livelihood to seek,— 


‘¢ 'The world was all before him, where to choose 
His place of rest, and Providence his guide.” 


His efforts were laudable, but fortune did not favour them, 
and he was thrown back upon his father for support, without 
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employ, or any prospects that encouraged hope. He now 
perambulated the shores of Ramsgate, solitary aud musing as 
he walked; by which meditations he amassed and stored in 
his retentive memory a vast and various amount of miscella- 
neous verses, which it was not his habit to commit to paper. 

At length, after many struggles with a diffidence and hu- 
mility, which, as obstacles in his way towards me, might 
have been much more easily dispensed with, he introduced 
himself to me, whilst | was there a resident in Albion Place. 
Of his recitations | was soon presented by him with speci- 
mens to a considerable extent; of his written poems I had 
only a very few copies, which I caused him to transcribe, for 
my better understanding of them, as his manner of reciting is 
by no means good. His metre then was extremely faulty and 
unformed; his ear not tuned to any harmony of verse, his 
taste was badly grounded on a bad choice of models; but 
gleams of genius, and fertility of fancy, occasionally broke out 
with such auspicious promise, that I held myself at all times 
conscientiously accessible to him, and never suffered his in- 
terruption of my studies to be an excuse for not attending to 
the furtherance and improvement of his, so far as my expe- 
rience and advice could serve him, Let me ascribe the ctedit to 
him rather than to myself, when I say that his advances were 
now rapid in the extreme; his fancy and his style, at first so 
irregular and so inflated, now became chastised and simplified, 
whilst his mind was pregnant with sublime ideas. I put him 
by from petty undertakings, and his genius instantly devised 
magnificent ones. I reminded him, that he could never earn 
the title of Poet, according to its true and real definition, by 
amass of little parts, but only by the composition of a great 
and perfect whole. [fe took me at my word ; the doctrine 
suited his innate ambition, and his expressive countenance at 
a glance convinced me that even then the fermentation of his 
genius had begun. In a short time after, he burst upon me 
with his super-human project of the Armageddon. 
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It struck me (and I think it will strike others when they 
read his project) as an attempt which seems to arrogate such 
mental powers as are not given to man. [ did not dare to say, 
‘¢ Go on! Adventure into worlds unknown; make a new lan- 
guage, and give names to things, that have no name in any 
language that man ever spoke; and let your genius find a 
resting-place whereon to raise a trophy to your fame, when 
all created matter is dissolved.’’ Something like this was in 
my thoughts to say ;} but believing, as I do, that he is born to 
ernament an age which [ can never live to see, and persuaded 
that he will strike out something magnificent, in spite of all its 
failings, I presume to lay his plan before the public, trusting 
that, ifany man sees matter of offence in my so doing, he will 
forbear to damp the genius of this youthful Poet in the very 
act of parturition, and vent his anger upon me. If, in my 
zeal to secure Mr. Townsend from the future imputation of 
plagiarism, | have done ill and indiscreetly in the mode I have 


pursued for that purpose, mine is the fault, and let me bear 
the blame.— 


¢ —_. Adsum, qui fect.” 


‘* ARGUMENT OF BOOK f. 


** Subject proposed. Invocation. The Millennium being over, 
** God commissions Asriel to bear up the living to Armageddon. 
** Last evening on earth. Address tothe Moon. Occupations of 
‘mankind at the moment the angels descend. Asriel declares 
** time to be no more, and the angels take up the living to meet their 
‘¢ Lord. Resurrection of the dead, and their transit to the scene 
** of judgment. Jesus appears on his throne, the demons hovering 
“¢ round as accusers. The judgment commences. The final doom 
‘Sof all. The righteous conveyed by angels to their appointed 


‘* thrones in heaven, and the wicked delivered to the assembled 
** demons. 


‘¢ BOOK Ii. 


“¢ Jesus returns from judging the world. Opening and shut- 
“ting the gate of Heaven. He sits on the right hand of God. 
coh, ‘description of Heaven. ‘The song of the angels. The 
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Redeemed adore. Meeting of the first and last man. Jesus 
blesses the Redeemed, who cast their crowns at his feet. He 
oversees the consultation of the demons, and exhorts the angels 
to prepare for the tremendous conflict. 


‘* BOOK III. 


‘¢ Description of the demons conveying the condemned to the 
regions of Hell, whom they hurl with violence into the yawning 
abyss. Pandemonium having been destroyed, they assemble at 
Achim, a rock above the sea of flames, and illumined by the 
fire at the base. A description of Hell, as seen from Achim. 
After a silence of three days, the consultation begins by the 
counsel of Adramelech, Baalzebub, Rimmon, Thammuz, Brahma, 
Chemos; who all advise different measures;—in the midst of 
Chemos’s speech the consultation is interrupted by the execra, 
tions of the condemned, whirled round the base of Achim, 
Chemos continues. Moloch, and other Demons, speak. 


‘¢ BOOK IV. 


‘¢ Satan rises, and commissions Belial and Mammon to destroy 
created matter, by hurling a comet out of its orbit, increasing 
the centripetal force of the sun, and involving earth and the 
planets in a vortex of fire. The blaze of the burning world is 
the signal of attack on Heaven.’ The assembly break up. Pre- 
pare for action. Their arms. Appearance. Chariots, Xe. 
described. The march to Armageddon begun. 


* BOOK V. 


*¢ Belial and Mammon begin their journey through the circumam- 
hient darkness of Hell ; thence through the stars; till they arrive 
at the orbit of the comet (the episode which their journey occa. 
sions). Mammon relates to Belial his influence on mankind, 
and the agency of spirits in general. He describes the great 
and singular events in the history of mankind, from the time of 


the Deluge to the Millennium when he was constrained to leave 
the world. 


‘¢ BOOK VI. 


* Belial continues the narration of events, and describes Satan, 
at the commencement of the Millennium, surprised by the Angels, 
and compelled to wander through space a thousand years. 
The peaceful reign of Christ on earth. Return of evil into 
the world by Satan escaping and entering the world. His 
calling the demons on the sound of the last trumpet. Mammon 
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and Betial meet a horrible and indistinct shadow, and find it to 
be Sin, leaving the deserted world. Their conference. Belial 
and Mammon proceed. Sin flies to Adés. 


“ BOOK VII. 


*¢ Belial and Mammon arrive at the orbit of the comet, and 
perceive Death seated on the orbit of the Earth, contemplating 
it, and waiting for the completion of his work. They go to him. 
Their conference. Death joins himself to the demons. Belial 
strikes the comet with his spear, and Mammon hurls it through 
the air, The planet Saturn taken by it, and drawn with it 
into the sun. The elements melt. Earth is precipitated into 
the vortex. God commissions Gabriel to snatch the Bible from 
the burning world. General conflagration. Exultation of 
Death. General dissolution of all created matter. 


‘“ BOOK VIII. 


*¢ Upon the sight of the fire, Satan advances, and encamps at 
Armageddon, Thesceneofactiondecribed. Belial, Mammon 
and Death present themselves to Satan at the head of his 
army. Their conference. The angelic army advance, and 
bring with them the Saints, whom they place apart to see the 
triumph over their enemies. The leaders described. The battle 
begins with skirmishes on both sides. Night coming on, the 
parties rest till morning. Satan addresses hisarmy. The atten- 
tion of both parties directed to the dying flames of the world, 
which appears as a sea of molten glass. 


« BOOK IX, 


‘6 Michael calls to his host to view the ruins of the burning 
world. His speech thereon. As morning dawns, the battle 
of Armageddon begins, Satan attacks the Saints, and defeats 
the angels who defend them. Addresses his army, and is 
advancing ; when a wall of fire rises, to protect the Saints, which 
Satan and his army find it impossible to break through. The 
angels renew the attack, but are defeated by the appearance of 
Death, who had conquered in another part. Satan advances, 
and, encouraging his army, leads them to the very gates of 
Heaven. 


“¢ BOOK X. 


** Satan and his army, with horrid clamour, burst open the gates 
of Heaven, and prepare to enter; when ‘the Messiah appears, 
-and- rides forth into the midst-of them. ‘The demons. resist ; 
and Death prepares to oppose him; when Victory, always at~ 
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‘+ tendant on the Messiah, meets Death, and, after a contest, 
‘¢ annihilates or ovenwhalns him. Satan ‘maldonees the Messiah, 
‘¢ but falls, nevertheless, the last of hiscrew. Messiah drives them 
“¢ before kine to the abyss. Satan again attempts to rally ; but 
‘* his crew have left him. Messiah commissions Michael to bind 
‘¢ down Satan, and returns to Heaven with his Saints. 


‘ BOOK XI. 


¢ Sin having travelled from earth, arrives at Hell at the time 
‘ Satan ison his fall from Heaven. The contemplation of Sin 
‘ over her victims. Hears the noise of the fall of Satan and his 
‘* army, and receives him at the gates of Hell. Michael arrives, 
‘¢ and prepares to execute his commission. Conference between 
*¢ Sin, Satan, and Michael. Their terrible contest. Michael, 
girt with divine power, hurls them victoriously down the aby ss. 
Binds Satan with a chain of adamant. The farewell addresses of 
‘¢ each; and the tremendous closing the gates of the bottomless 
*¢ pit. 


‘“ BOOK XII. 


‘¢ Michael returns, and Messiah ascends with giory to Heaven. 
** Assembles the Saints, and conducts them to the throne of his 
** Father. Gives up the kingdom, and sits at the right hand of 
JEHOVAH; who creates a new heaven and earth for the recep. 
tion of other beings of perfect happiness, and illumines the 
‘* whole with the radiance of the Shechinah. Blesses the whole, 
retires to the throne of his happiness and eternal glory.” 


Such are the sketch and outline of this great and arduous 
undertaking, upon which Mr. Townsend is now beginning to 
work inter siloas Academi, on the banks of Cam, having 
lately been admitted as a member of Trinity College, the Alma 
Mater of so many learned and illustrious men. 

He has written out 186 lines from his memory, without the 
correction of a single word, and given them to me as a specimen 
of his first attempt in blank heroic verse; and though, in their 
present wild incipient state, they cannot be supposed fit to 
meet the eye of the critic, till the hand of criticism has been 
upon them, yet as I gave a few passages from Baron Sonnen- 
berg’s Donatoa, which I put into metre from a literal transla- 
tion, I thigk I ought in like manner to select a few of Mr. 
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Townsend’s lines, merely as.a sample of his imagery rather 
than of his versification, which as yet has not received its 
first smoothing, much less its final polish. 

After his invocation, he locates. Armageddon, which gives 
the title to his poeem— 


** Amidst the regions of remotest space, 
‘¢ Between the bounds of Nature and the gates 
‘© Of Heav’n’s high mansion—”’ 





—** Dark, gloomy, wild, obscure, which hideous nm ‘ight 
*¢ And banish? d Chaos occupy, since God 
‘¢ With mighty voice had hurl’d them from their realms.’* 





—‘* There shall the Judge of men, the quick, the dead, 
o rc TupPeRe 5 and Heaven’s assembled hosts shall see 

* The solemn day when God shall judge 9 world, 
*¢ And reconcile his justice and his love— 


He describes the angels, sent forth by the mandate of the 
Almighty, to descend upon the earth— 


—‘** And with the storms enchain’d, 
‘+ Bear up the living race of all mankind 
‘¢ To wait the Saviour’s near approach—”’ 
This mandate is not orally delivered by the Almighty, but 
- by the attendant spirit, 


*¢ Who near his lofty throne perpetual watch 

‘¢ Ylad kept through all eternity, and knew 

‘¢ The secret signs of the Almighty will—” 

This spirit of divine intelligence, who waited 
‘¢__Within the fiery orb, 

*¢ That girt the Majesty of darkness round —” 
(Our poet not presuming to dictate words for the Almighty) 
communicates the decree to the angels in the tollowing bold 
and energetic strain, which I give to the reader, as Mr. 
Townsend did to me, in the first flow of his though's, not as 
yet attending to the transposition or correction of a single 
word— 
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*¢ Princes, and Cherubim, seraphic sons 

“¢ Of your Creator’s will, our Father’s word 

*¢ Omnipotent hath pass’d, that from your ranks 

*¢ A chosen embassy proceed to earth, 

‘¢ Gather the storms, and bind the whirlwind’s power, 
‘¢ The fire-fraught hurricane, the sweeping blast 

** Ontrageous, in your grasp, restrain their rage, 

‘¢ Retaining all their strength, and deep involv’d 

*¢ In cloud confine the raging elements, 

*¢ That roar throughout the wide expanse, and form 
‘¢ Chaotic ruin in earth’s concave orb— &c, 


The spirit having fulfilled his commission, our poet proceeds— 


“¢ He said; and forth, in radiant order rang’d, 

‘¢ A shining host of Cherubim obey 

‘¢ The mandate ; clad in panoply divine, 

** Refulgent, splendid, beauteous, on they come—” ' 


A little further on he says— 


¢¢ _For round our path and bed and private ways 
‘¢ Angels for ever watch unseen, protect 
‘* Us, when we fall, attendant ministers, 
‘¢ Gifted with high commission from above : 
*¢ Angels remark our secret crimes, and grave 
“¢ The painful record on th’ eternal book 
‘* With tears of sorrow: Angels mark our deeds 
** Acceptable, and wing with swiftest joy 
‘¢ Their speedy way, exulting when they see, 
‘¢ As erstin Paradise, mankind renew 
‘¢ Their antient concord with the hosts of Heav’n: 
‘¢ Angels attend the dying bed, sweet peace 
‘¢ They whisper to the trembling breast, and calm 
‘< The restless sufferer; and, when the soul 
*¢ Bursts from its earthly tenement, convey 
‘¢ The raptur’d spirit on their gladsome wings 
*¢ Swift to Jenovan’s throne, and hail serene 
*¢ The new possessor of th’ etherial soil, 
‘¢ Friend and companion in eternal bliss— 
“¢ Not thus invisible, but in their own 
‘¢ Immortal and orig’nal glory clad, 
*¢ Afar they beam’d intolerable day 
“< Throughout the concave frame, as down from hegv’n’s 
** Refulgent portals each pursued his way, 
“¢ Enter’d created space, and saw the world 
‘* A shining atom im the wide expanse” &e. 
F 
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The criiic no doubt: discovers where the correcting pen 
ought to go in these unfinished passages, and so I trust does 
the poct. 

I once moreentreat my readers to put a liberal and kind 
interpretation upon the whole of this article, by which my 
object is to avail myself of the present, and perhaps the only, 
opportunity, that is allotted to me, of ‘recommending to their 
notice and protection a youth, whose talents are his only patri- . 
mony, and whose moral virtues (not always associated with 
genius) entitle him to be as much respected and esteemed by 
those, who know him, as he is admired and praised. 


KicHARD CUMBERLAND, 











MARMION, A TALE OF FLODDEN FIELD. BY WALTER SCOTT, 
esq.— Printed by Ballantyne and Co. for Constable and 
Co. Edinburgh; Miller, Albemarle-street; and Murray, 
London.—Ato, ll. 11s. Gd.; Svo, 12s. 


. Amone the poets of the time we live in, few are more 
entitled to notice, either by their beauties or by their blemishes, 
than the author of the work that is now to be considered: for 
while he possesses a genius that might adorn the best age of 
literature, he is reviving that vicious style, which has already 
operated, with so irresistible a weight, to sink the early writers 
in oblivion. 


If, in order to ascertain the first source of these evils, a 
careful and public-spirited reader should examine into the 
reasons, which may have induced Mr. Scott to adopt so erro- 
neous, a system, this reader would be likely to conclude, that a 
want of precision in thinking may originally have been the 
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cause of all the- mischief. Mr. Scott informs us, that his 
course of study has led him to admire the writing of the ancient 
poets; and he has apparently failed to distinguish which 
amongst the ingredients in that writing have raised his admi- 
ration. Possibly he may not have perceived, that what has 
pleased him in such works, has pleased him rather in spite, 
than by favour, of the diction: and, having remarked uncouth 
expression almost universally coupled with the beautiful poetry 
of the carly writers, perhaps he has involuntarily fancied, that 
where uncouth expression appeared, there beautiful poetry 
must always be found. The rude nature of the subjects, which 
he has chosen to treat, may be supposed to have promoted and 
strengthened the mistake: for the association between un- 
polished manners and unpolished language would naturally 
act upon the mind of an author, investigating and recounting 
such histories as those of the antient borderers. One may 
conceive Mr. Scott, before he became known asa poet, to have 
been strongly impressed with all these feelings, and to have 
been aware how great an attention was likely to be excited by 
a species of composition, which, if the foundations of it were 
not in the nineteenth century absolutely original, had at least 
been so long disused, and was now reproduced with so 
much new modulation of his own, as to bear the face of 
novelty. And, when all these probable reasons have been con- 
sidered, his anomalies, though not at all more venial, may 
appear a little less unaccountable. 

The great reputation that. attended ‘* The Lay of the Last 
*¢ Minstrel,’ was. unquestionably adapted, if its author were 
very sanguine, to flatter him into more such undertakings. 
-But he should have considered, that all which had before been 
done by his genius and his novelty of style united, must thence- 
forward be done, if it could be done at al!, by his genius 
alone. For the style no longer had its novelty : and unfortu- 
ately it is in itself so faulty, that, when it loses this, it loses its 
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only charm. Many of the persons, who at first were its warmest 
admirers, have found, that its tripping irregularity, which is 
so easy writing, is easy reading too; and the poet, like the 
conjurer, is out of credit when his tricks are known. And 
justly enough: for there seems to be no reason why one man 
' should be distinguished for doing what a hundred of others 
can do likewise: and though nothing is meritorious merely 
because it is difficult, yet nothing which is not difficult can 
long be thought meritorious. This ballad-poetry was admired 
at first, because it seemed to be both beautiful and difficult : 
beautiful, because it was new; and diflicult, because the world 
did not immediately perceive, that many were capable of per- 
forming what nobody had happened to perform before. A 
cooler consideration has succeeded to the enthusiasm which 
greeted these errors at their outset: they now begin to appear 
in their true colours. Still they are treated with forbear- 
ance, in consideration of the beauties which Mr. Scott has 
united to them; and the branclies of rotten wood escape the 
axe, because the vine has interwoven herself so luxuriantly 
among them. 

W hile the public taste was already in this state of revolution, 
Mr. Scott, never perhaps imagining the possibility of such a 
change, produced his Marmion. Its reception has of course 
been less flattering than that of the former poem. But the 
story and the style of Marmion argue a defect of judgment, 
not a falling off of genius: it is in his deliberative, not in his 
executive powers, that Mr. Scott appears to fail. Yet every 
reader, when he beholds an imagination so vigorous and so 
fertile wasted on this injurious style, must fecl a degree of in- 
dignation mingled with his regret; and while he laments to 
‘see the rich treasure sinking to the bottom of the deep, he 
cannot chuse but blame the careless owner, for having trusted 
such a cargo to a vessel that was not sca-worthy. 

Though the first poem of Mr. Scott did excite unusual 
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attention, and Marmion has some admirers, it may be doubted 
whether another work after the same manner would be read at 
all. Mr. Scott’s fame is chiefly derived from his beautiful, and 
at the same time faulty, Lusus Muse, ‘* The Lay of the Last 
<¢ Minstrel :” nor has this fame been yet materially diminished. 
But it is more than probable, that the very peculiarities, which 
assisted to acquire a reputation for his genius at first, will oc- 
casion the loss of that reputation at last. The new, short, 
royal road, which he has found out, and by which he 
has ascended to his present eminence, leads to fame; but 
it does not go on to immortality. The path ceasing, the 
traveller can pass no further: its soil is too slippery to let him 
long preserve the same station; and the necessary conse- 
quence will be, that he must make up his mind to descend. 
Every man who admires talent, must wish to see Mr. Scott 
return immediately and voluntarily to the safe track, for his 
powers are strong enough to bear him through the journey ; 
but if he will continue to struggle in his original course, he 
may hereafter seek the beaten way in vain, and fall, like his 
own wanderer among the rocks of Ifelvellyn, a melancholy 
warning for the rashness of future adventurers. 

An author is sadly deceived, if he takes the gaze and whisper 
of the contemporary mob for an earnest of immortality. Such 
tributes do not confer a legitimate glory even while they last, 
for generally they are not so truly tribuies of admiration as 
of wonder ; and wonder is well defined by Dr. Johnson, to be 
the effect of novelty upon ignorance. If an Otaheitan queen, 
arrayed in all her savage finery, could appear in a polite party, 
she would for a little while attract more observation than the 
most elegant woman there; but she would not be therefore the 
best dressed among the ladies. The strain of the early ages 
has lived out its little existence, and nobody, by reviving it, 
is very likely to establish his works with future gencrations ; 
indeed it seems a confusion almost too wild even for the pro- 
verbial insanity of poets, to employ the language of our 
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ancestors for the purpose of addressing our posterity. ‘The 
antique style has certainly one advantage; that, by professing 
simplicity, and abjuring all restraint of rule, it exempts the 
writer from the trouble of exalting his thoughts and purifying 
his language; but the readers have no concern with the degree 
of trouble that a work may have cost the writer, and therefore 
this advantage is to them no advantage at all. 

It is to be lamented, that Mr. Scott did not consider these 
points before he sate down to compose his Marmion. Much 
wiser would have been his course, if he had ceased to waste 
his strength in the loose embraces of his meretricious phraseo- 
logies, and wedded himself to a chaste and regular style. 
But this poem has internal evidence to prove, that its author 
has been indulging himself in his literary licentiousness upon 
principle; and unfortunately his defence of his errors is itself 
so beautifully erroneous, so dangerously adorned with all the 
charms of sophistical illustration, that the critic, unless he 
resolutely bind himself to the mast, will too probably yield to 
the song of the tempter, and abandon the voyage that his duty’ 
commands him to pursue. 

This defence is found in the lines introductory to the third 
Canto, which are addressed to William Erskine, Esquire. 
Mr. Erskine is supposed to have been reproaching Mr. Scott 
for his rude and rambling style of poetry, and to have been 


recommending the study of classical models. Mr. Scott pleads 
natural inclination and early habits. 


Pace 117, 118. 


*¢ Like April morning clouds, that pass 

*¢ With varying shadow o’er the grass, 

‘*¢ And imitate, on field or furrow, 

‘¢ Life’s chequered scene of joy and sorrew: 
*¢ Like streamlet of the mountain North, 

** Now in a torrent racing forth, 

*« Now winding slow its silver train, 

*¢ And almost slumbering on the plain: 

“¢ Like breezes of the autumn day, 

*¢ Whose voice uncertain dies away, 
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*- And ever swells again as fast, 

‘+ When the ear deems its murmur past : 

*¢ Thus various, my romantic theme 

*¢ Flits, winds, or sinks, a morning dream. 
*¢ Yet pleased, our eye pursues the trace 

** Of Light and Shade’s inconstant race, 

** Pleased, views the rivulet afar, 

** Weaving its maze irregular ; 

** And pleased, we listen as the breeze 

** Tleaves its wild sigh through autumn trees, 
*¢ Then wild as cloud, or stream, or gale, 

¢ Flow on, flow unconfined, my tale.” 


After speaking of his own disposition and education, the 
poet thus concludes : 


*¢ From me, thus nurtured, dost thou ask 
*¢ The classic poet’s well conned task ? 
*¢ Nay, Erskine, nay--on the wild hill 
** Let the wild heath-bell flourish stil! : 
*¢ Cherish the tulip, prune the vine, 
‘¢ But freely let the woodbine twine, 
*¢ And leave untrimmed the eglantine : 
‘¢ Nay, my friend, nay—since oft thy praise 
*¢ Hath given fresh vigour to my lays, 
‘¢ Since oft thy judgment could refine 
‘¢ My flattened thought, or eumbrous line, 
‘ Still kind, as is thy wont, attend, 
<¢ And in the minstrel spare the friend. 
‘¢ Though wild as cloud, as stream, as gale, 
‘¢ Flow forth, flow unrestrained, my tale!’’—P, 129, 


Upon the acceptation of these lines the cause of Mr. Scott 
rust almost entirely depend. And when we strip them of 
their poetical beauties, what remains? Why, an attempt to 
vain the sanction of precedent for what, at most, is excuseable 
only as accident, to establish a rule for the commission of irree 
rularity, and to send the culprit on the road with a prospec : 
tive pardon in his pocket! It might answer very well to let 
the Moss-troopers, three hundred years ago, pay their black: 
mail for the liberty of going abroad on excursions of mischief: 
but there is no legitimate mode in which poets can purchase a 
right of rambling. Mr, Scott tells us that his genius should 
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be allowed to flourish, as ‘‘ on the wild hill the wild heath. 
bell.” This allowance is not to be granted; a wild flower, 
when properly trained, may become an ornament of the fairest 
garden, and we cannot but be displeased, when we see, rough 
and rugged, thin in foliage, and uncertain in colour, those 
stems and blossoms, which, duly cultured, might rise in smooth 
and regular luxuriance, swelling in the abundance of their 
leaves, and brilliant in the richness of their hues ! 

Diction, as well as the society by which it is invented and 
employed, has its rise and progress in civilization; and per- 
verse indeed seems to be that taste, which prefers the discord, 
roughness and redundancy of travelling harpers to the regular 
metre, smooth versification, and pruned expression of authors, 
who have treated poetical phraseology as a science, and im- 
mortalized themselves by immortalizing the language in which 
they have written. The modern poets seem to be copying the 
modern philosophers: for both, alike, would haye the public 
submit to a state of barbarism by way of attaining perfection ; 
and the Hottentot of the wilds of Parnassus is just as good a 
model as the Hottentot of the Cape of Good Hope. It really 
seems a little unfair, that after a language has been toiling up- 
hill for centuries, and lifting itself to an elevated station, it 
should on a sudden be dashed from its honourable eminence, 
and plunged once again into the mire from which it originally 
emerged. If Dr. Darwin, by the luxurious delicacy of his 
refinement, has contributed to render the English verse too 
dainty and fantastic, what injury must be effected by Mr. 
Scott, who encourages it to be barbarous and mean! 

Notwithstanding the vices of this northern style, those very 
conspicuous beauties, which have been embroidered upon it, 
are attracting a crowd of imitators. And here it is easy to 
see the necessity for treating the errors of a man of genius 
with more minute severity than those of the vulgar. A person 
of small capacity may flaunt in his prettinesses, and obtain 
pardon for his peccadilloes, because the faults of the vulgar. 
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are committed and forgotten ; but genius invariabl y calls 
forth copyists, who are confused by the conjunction of beauty 
with deformity, and mistake the vice for the virtue. So that 
when insignificant poets write ill, they do no harm except to 
their publishers ; but when genius is misdirected, it spreads its 
mischievous effects to an extent absolutely incalculable. The 
Poet Horace tells us that, because he looked pale, the Roman 
witlings used to physic themselves with cummin-seed, in hopes 
of passing for pocts too; and since Mr. Scott has set the sickly 
fashion of obsolete English and incorrect metre, all the trams 
pery versifiers of the day have been leaping back into the lans 
euage of the fifteenth century, and fancying themselves the 
peers of Mr. Scott. ‘Though they cannot reach his thoughts, 
they have reached his style: thus failing to remind us of his 
merits, but contriving to propagate his defects. From the 
rugged North, a mountain flood is rushing down upon the 
plains of taste, and 


¢¢ Another deluge learning thus o’erruns.” 


Let us oppose a barrier to its impetuous torrent, and try to 
save our cultivated regions from the ravage of its wide-wast- 
ing waters! 

The Poem is dedicated to Henry, Lord Montagu. It is 
composed of six cantos, and each canto is prefaced by a copy 
of verses, called an Introduction, which is addressed to some 
friend of the author. 

In the first Canto, intitled The Castle, Lord Marmion, an 
Ambassador from Henry VIL. of England to the Scottish 
King James IV. is received, with his two esquires, and a 
considerable train, by Sir Hugh the Heron, at Norham Castle, 
about the autumn of the year 1513. Atsupper, Marmion asks 
for a guide to the Scottish court; a Palmer of a commanding 
aspect undertakes to conduct him: the whole party retire to 
rest: and the next morning Marmion departs. There ends 
the first Canto. 
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In the second Canto, intitled The Convent, an Abbess and 
some Nuns are described as sailing from the pile of St. Hilda, 
at Whitby, to the convent of Lindisfarn, in order to try two 
criminals, according to the Benedictine code, They arrive at 
the place of destination; and, after much conversation among 
the Nuns about matters in no-wise concerning the object of the 
Poem, the Abbess, with two other superiors, descends into a 
subterraneous vault, to sitin judgment. The criminals are, 
a nameless Monk and Constance de Beverley, a Nun who has 
broken her vows. Constance relates, that, for the love ot 
Marmion, she fled from her convent, and followed him as his 
page ; that Marmion transferred his attention to Clara, a fairer 
and richer lady; that Clara was claimed by De Wilton, a 
lover, whom Marmion impeached of treason; that the rivals 
fought, and Marmion conquered ; that Clara, to avoid a mar- 
riage with Marmion, took refuge in a convent; and that she, 
Constance, having planned the death of the innocent girl by 
poison, which the Monk was to administer, is now betrayed 
by the cowardice of this accomplice. Constance delivers a 
packet to the Abbess; and having imprecated vengeance 
on the heads of her judges, is with her companion inclosed 
within four stone walls, and abandoned to perish. The passing 
Knell tolls, 

In the third Canto, intitled The Hostel, or Inn, Marmion is 
described continuing his journcy. He comes to an inn, and 
halts for the night. The Palmer’s commanding and mysteri- 
ous air a little disconcerts Marmion and his train, as they sit 
round the fire. Fitz Eustace, one of Marmion’s esquires, 
sings a ballad, which was a favourite with Constance when she 
attended as a page, and which describes the different fates of 
a true and of a faithless lover. Marmion, at its conclusion, 
declares that he seemed, during the song, to hear a bell, like 
that which is tolled for the departing soul of a nun, and asks 
what it may portend. ‘The Palmer, who has not spoken be- 
fore during the whole day, answers, according to a popular 
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superstition—* ‘The death of a dear friend.” Marmion’s heart 
sinks within him; he thinks of Constance, whom he has 
caused to be apprehended, and is stung with remorse for ha- 
ving given her into the hands of the monks, though he does 
not suspect her life to be in danger. ‘The host presently tells 
a story of a Scottish king, who fought with an elfin knight, 
and heard his own fortune told by vanquishing the demon, in 
the deserted circle of an ancient camp, near this very mn ; 
and again they all retire to rest. Fitz Eustace is awakened 
in the night by Marmion, who, wishing to view the scene of 
elfin chivalry, bids the Esquire saddle him his steed. Mar- 
mion being equipped, sets off; Fitz Eustace listens till the 
horse’s tramp is out of hearing, not a little surprised at the 
credulity of such a man as Marmion, and waits till the chief 
returns, with stains of clay, that prove the horse to have 
lost his footing. Marmion withdraws in silence, and the 
Esquire, musing, returns to his place of repose. 

In the fourth Canto, intitled The Camp, the confusion in 
the stable gives rise to much discontent and conjecture among 
the attendants. 'The whole party pursue their journey, and 
are met by Sir David Lindesay, Lord Lion King at Arms, 
who conducts other heraldic officers, and a suitable train, from 
the Scottish King, to greet Marmion. Sir David declares that 
James has directed a fit lodging to be provided for Marmion, 
till his Majesty can find meet time of seeing him. Marmion 
is obliged to endure this delay; and the Palmer, finding 
himself no longer required as a guide, is about to retire, 
when Sir David forbids any of Marmion’s band to sever from 
the train. At Crichtoun Castle, the appointed lodging, Mar- 
mion remains two days. On the second evening of his stay, 
Sir David, after observing that no power could dissuade James 
from making war against England, tells a story, of a swperna- 
tural warning given in vain to the Scottish King ; and Mar- 
mion, moved by ihe tale, tells Lindesay the story repeated by 
the host of the inn. He says nothing of the Palmer, of Con- 
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stance, or of Clara; but relates, that feverish feclings had 
deprived him of sleep, and that, riding to the deserted camp, 
he sounded his bugle ; that the blast was faintly returned, and 
that presently a mounted champion appeared, against whom, 
with great agitation, he fixed his spear; that he encountcred 
that champion, and fell; that the spectre brandished a sword 
over his head, while the moon-beam, shining in the victor’s 
face, shewed the features of one who, dead or alive, had 
rcason to be his enemy ; that he himself invoked St. George, 
upon which the conquerer sheathed his sword, remounted, 
and disappeared. Sir David mentions some similar tales, and 
next day they set off for Edinburgh. They arrive on Black- 
ford Hill, and see the Borough-Moor covered with the en- 
campments that have been collected for an English war. They 
converse on the subject of the preparations, and reach the 
barriers of the camp, 

In the beginning of the fifth Canto, intitled The Court, the 
Scottish forces are described. Marmion arrives in the city, 
with his train, and in the evening is presented to James, amid 
the gaiety of the Court, where Lady Heron, wife to Sir Hugh, 
possesses a great influence, The Queen of France too, it is 
here added, has an ascendance over James; and thus, at the 
instigation of the Queen, he arms; and thus does he admit 
Lady Heron, though an English dame, into his counsels, re- 
gardless of his own amiable consort, Margaret. Lady Heron 
plays on the harp, and sings a ballad. The King pays her 
much attention, and she glances a familiar look at Marmion. 
This displeases James, who reads Marmion’s commission, 
enumerates some causes of complaint against England, and 
declares that a herald has borne defiance to Henry. Lord 
Douglas, Earl of Angus, stands near, who has opposed the 
war; and the King, as it would be uncourteous to send back 
Marmion, who is commissioned to stay while the slightest 


hopes of peace remain, appoints the British chief to sojourn at 
Tantallon, Douglas’s castle, till the return of the herald. In 
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the course of this speech, the King insinuates that Douglas, 
unlike his sires, loves better to oppose his sovereign than to 
face his country’s enemies; and directs that some holy maids, 
taken that morning ina vessel at sea, shall return with Mar 
mion, under convoy of Douglas. Douglas’s proud heart swells, 
and he weeps; the King is touched, and intreats forgiveness. 
Marmion whispers to the King to take those tears as a warning 
against hostility ; but James is inflexible, and leads off a dance 
with Lady Heron. ‘The Abbess and Clara, who are among 
the captive Nuns, feel heavy alarm on discovering that Mar- 
mion must be one of their escort. ‘The Abbess meets the 
Palmer in an open balcony, implores him to deliver a packet 
to Wolsey, and explains it to contain letters, which Constance, 
in order to convict De Wilton of treasonon Marmion’s charge, 
had formerly forged. Apprehensions are further expressed 
by the holy mother, that Marmion will, by King Henry’s 
consent, tear Clara from the convent of St. Hilda; and much 
censure is also cast upon Constance, who did this sin, hoping 
that, by the knowledge of Marmion’s dishonour, she might 
hold a boundless power over him. While the Abbess is thus 
addressing the Palmer, a vision is seen upon a tower, of a 
spectre, citing the chiefs doomed for death in the approaching 
battle to appear at an unearthly throne. Among the cited 
number are King James and Marmion. De Wilton too is 
summoned ; but another voice impeaches the summons, and 
appeals to God. ‘The pageant vanishes ; the Abbess is found 
by her nuns alone and prostrate. And now Douglas, Mar- 
mion, and the Palmer, set out for Tantallon, with the nuns 
following at a little distance, under the care of Fitz Eustace. 
The Palmer loses his former sullenness, and becomes eager and 
lightsome. When the Abbess is preparing to return by sea, 
Fitz Eustace preduces ‘‘ a letter broad,” which commands 
Clara to separate from her conductress, in order that she may 
go, under Marmion’s guidance, to her kinsman, Lord Fitz 
Clare; and which further directs, that, while they remain in 
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Scotland, she shall stay under the care of Douglas’s lady, at 
‘Tantallon. At Tantallon the whole party soon arrive ; Mar- 
mion resides there some time; but at last, as the tidings of 
warlike preparations thicken, he resolves to depart. 

The sixth Canto is intitled '[he Battle. Clara is described 
as often wandering alone, near the castle of Tantallon. In 
one of her walks, she finds some battered armour, which re- 
minds her of De Wilton ; she lifts her eyes, and De Wilton 
is before her! He relates, that he was dragged senseless from 
the lists where Marmion conquered him, and, on returning to 
his recollection, found himself on a pallet, in the shed of Aus- 
tin, his ancient beadsman. That he long indulged despair, 
but at length recovering, set out in a palmer’s weeds, with 
Austin, and journeyed through many lands. ‘That Austin, 
dying, had begged as a boon, that the deadliest enemy of De 
Wilton, if such a one should ever lie conquered beneath De 
Wilton’s brand, might be permitted by the conqueror to re- 
tain his life. That he himself still travelled, and, coming to 
Scotland, became Marmion’s guide. He further says, that 
he meditated revenge against Marmion, in the hostel where 
they stopped; and then proceeds thus :— 

<¢ A word of vulgar augury, 
¢¢ ‘That broke from me, I scarce knew why, 
*¢ Brought on a village tale : 
Which w rought upon his moody sprite, 
‘¢ And sent him armed forth by night. 
‘¢ ] borrowed steed and mail, 
¢¢ And weapons, from his sleeping band ; 
‘¢ And, passing from a postern door, 
«¢ We met, and ’countered hand to hand, 
*¢ He fell on Gifford-Moor, 
‘¢ For the death-stroke my brand I drew, 
¢¢ (O then my helmed head he knew, 
: ‘+ ‘The palmer’s cowl was gone, ) 
‘¢ Then had three inches of my blade 
*¢ The heavy debt of vengeance paid ; 
‘+ My hand the thought of Austin staid ; 
*¢ { left him there alone. 


O good old man! even from the grave, 
Thy spirit could thy master save: 


ce 
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** Tf T had slain my foeman, ne'er 
** Had Whitby’s Abbess, in her fear, 
Given to my hand this packet dear, 
* Of power to clear my injured fame, 
‘¢ And vindicate De Wilton’s name. 
Perchance you heard the Abbess tell 
Of the strange pageantry of Hell, 

*¢ That broke our secret speech— 
{t rose from the infernal shade, 
Or featly was some juggle played, 

*¢ A tale of peace to teach. 
‘** Appeal to Heaven I judged was best, 
‘¢ When my name came among the rest.”” 

¥. 397, 328, 329. Canto V1. 


He continues to state, that he has related his history to 
Douglas, who, won by these proofs, is about to dub him 
knight. ‘That he is himself watching his armour, according 
to the laws of chivalry, till midnight; and that with morning 
he shall seek the English camp, commanded by Surrey. He 
then expresses the hopes that he entertains asa lover, and Clara 
remonstrates on his eagerness for again encountering the 
hazards of war ; but a feeling for his honour succeeds, and she 
sympathizes in his ardour. Ile is knighted, and departs. 
After an altercation with Douglas, who has now learned the 
real character of Marmion, the latter sets off with Clara, and 
misses the Palmer, whose departure in arms is related by the 
Esquires. Marmion then feels that the real De Wilton was 
the conqueror, by moonlight on the wold, and understands the 
reason as well of Douglas’s coldness as of the Palmer’s dreadful 
glances. He arrives at a hillock, that overlooks the field of 
Flodden; on this hillock he leaves Clara to be guarded by the 
two Esquires, Fitz Eustace and Blount, and joins Lord Sur- 
rey. The battle begins. Two hersemen bear a wounded 
knight up the hill on which Clara is placed; that knight is 
Marmion! He dispatches the Esquires to the battle; and 
then, left by his train, and almost fainting, he is relieved with 
& helm full of water, by Clara, the injured Clara. He is 
racked withxemorseand anxiety, anddies. ‘The English con- 
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quer; Clara and De Wilton are united. The Poem con- 
cludes with a few lines addressed to the reader. 

It is probable, that, in the course of the following criticism, 
many persons will observe opinions which they have already 
found in some earlier analysis of Marmion. As the poem has 
been so often reviewed, this cannot be matter of reproach ; 
the most important points are generally the most obvious: 
and if, at this moment, any critic should profess to give a 
new account, varying in every particular from all antecedent, 
it is manifest that such an account must either contain opinions 
too singular to be credible, or omit many particulars the most 
essential to a complete criticism. The following pages would, 
‘be very faulty if they excluded any valuable argument, merely 
because it had been employed by some previous writer; but, 
on the other hand, they are not to be considered as the tran- 
scripts of earlier decisions, merely because a similarity of 
opinion may sometimes be observable. 

In considering the story of Marmion, it is difficult to find 
any ground for commendation. Since it does not pretend to the 
regularity of an Epic Poem, it ought at least to have had the 
interest of a tolerable Romance. Indeed Mr. Scott, by the 
advertisement prefixed, declares a hope, that his fable will be 
found captivating as a narrative; but probably, by this time, 
both he and his readers have felt the fallacy of all such expec- 
tation. In the first place, the plot is so confused, as to be 
almost unintelligible at a single perusal; for the author, in his 
eager desire of throwing his characters into unexpected situ- 
ations at last, and exciting surprise in the reader, has reduced 
himself to more awkward evasions of explanation, than ever 
were invented by a perplexed schoolboy, endeavouring to con- 
ceal unlucky facts from his master. And, at last, the desired 
object fails: for the obscure hints, and mysterious descriptions, 
which introduce certain disguised characters, such as Con- 
stance and De Wilton, awaken a shrewd suspicion of the 
very facts which they are intended to veil: and, when they 
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are in fine explained, puzzle the memory without moving the 
passions. An author, in his ambition of producing dramatic 
effects, should carefully observe the distinction between mys- 
tery and confusion, for an incident does not become interesting 
by being unintelligible. 

What can we say of such an incident as Marmion’s battle 
with De Wilton in the camp circle? There is certainly some- 
thing exceedingly improbable in the Palmer’s utterance of that 
“ vulgar augury,” The death of a dear friend. In order 
that we might be impressed with a mysterious idea of the 
Palmer’s dignity, he had been made to preserve an uninter- 
rupted silence for the whole day ; and yet, when he did at 
tength speak, he spoke, as he himself afterwards told. Clara, 
‘¢ he knew not why!” However, though he did not know 
what he meant himself, Marmion did; and these idle words, 
which would have produced rather an extraordinary coiuci- 
dence in any body’s mouth, and which it seems absolutely im- 
possible for that Palmer to have spoken, sent out the gallant 
Marmion on horseback in the night. And even if Marmion’s 
excursion were credible to the reader, how did De Wilton, 
unless, indeed, he were endued with a gift of prophecy, con- 
trive to discover Marmion’s departure, to prepare himself, and 
to arrive on the ground in time for this fight? But, at last, 
what is the issue of the adventure? Why, that one knight is 
pushed down and gets up again, and the other rides away, con- 
tent with the pleasure of boasting his victory. It may be said, 
that ‘* it was necessary to bring Marmion safe into Kdinburgh, 
in order that the abbess might there prove his guilt, by giving 
the packet to De Wilton, which she would otherwise have 
had no opportunity of doing.” Yes, as the author has now 
constituted his poem, it was necessary ; but why does an au- 
thor constitute a poem in such a manner as to make it neces- 
sary that a principal incident shall be of such a nature as nei- 
ther to promote nor to retard the catastrophe, nor, indeed, 
'0 produce any single assistance to his story, except along and 
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heavy explanation?—Again, how blameable is the introduc 
tion of the vision at Edinburgh! It is true that the Scottish 
historians mention some illusion of this kind; but -a poet 
should not introduce such a thing in his fable, unless he ex- 
plain it either as a trick, or as the work of some supernatural 
agent concerned in the plot of the poem. And even thus it 
would be of no use here, for, at last, it occasions nothing. 
Apparently it has been the author’s chief aim to keep his 
readers in suspense, as to the event of his narrative. And ccr- 
tainly few persons are likely, before-hand, to know its event; 
but while it is true that they cannot know, it is no less true 
that they have no reason to care. 

Yet, even if these incidents had been developed with all 
possible art, still, perhaps, the story would not have been 
captivating ; for though it is a frequent usage, a1 ong drama- 
tists and other pocts, to crowd their works with incident, yet 
mere incident is nothing, unless it produce some interesting 
situation. Now there are very few situations into which a 
human ‘being can be thrown, that are strong enough to be in- 
teresting in themselves; and whcre « situation does interest 
powerfully, it becomes interesting, in most cases, by the cha- 
racters of the persons concerned. It is, therefore, the first 
duty of a poet, to make his readers care about his heroes; 
and if he does not originally accomplish that important object, 
he will find a strange damp and flatness even in those situa- 
tions which might have been rendered the most affecting. 
Hardly a newspaper is published that does not afford examples 
of this precept. ‘There was an equal distress in the fates to 
which Bonaparte condemned the Printer of Nuremberg and 
the Duc d’Enghien: but the calamities of Palm were related 
and forgotten, because he was then first presented to the pub- 
lic attention ; while the history of Louis Antoine was scarcely 
heard without tears, because his character had been previous- 
ly known and admired. But we feel no sympathy with De 
Wilton and Clara,*who, though they are the hero and he-— 
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roine, have a thorough insipidity of character; and, as this 
sympathy is wanting, of course’ the troubles in which tdiey are 

engaged do not at all affect our minds. Nay,: it seems pro- 
bable that most readers would not care for any of ithe agents in 
this work, so much as for Marmion himself. And him it is 
impossible to like very earnestly, when one considers his con- 
duct toward Constance and Clara; for, however general may 
be a dishonourable behaviour to women, there is‘no sia which 
will not rather be excused in the hero of a.romance—even 
the sneaking and unknightly trick of the forged letters would 
sooner be forgiven. 

Perhaps, as far as the fable i is concérned, the most praise- 
worthy invention is that of Constance’s trial. There is some- 
ihing superior to the ordinary course of story-writing, some- 
thing really dramatic in this situation of the unhappy girl 
with her judges and executioners ; and it is almost the only por- 
tion of the Poem where any thing like a strong situation can be 
found. But even here, Mr. Scott, in attempting to surprise 
his readers, produces a very inconsistent series of effects on 
their minds. After naming the victim, he describes her in 
these words : 


‘¢ ‘When thus her face was given to view, 
‘¢ (Although so pallid was her hue, 
*¢ It did a ghastly contrast bear, 
“¢ To those bright ringlets glistering fair, } 
“¢ Her look composed,, and steady eye, 
‘¢ Bespoke a matchless constancy ; 
“¢ And there she stood, so calm and pale, 
*¢ That, but her breathing did not fail, 
*¢ And ‘motion, slight of eye, and head, 
* And of her bosom, warranted, 
¢ That neither sense nor pulse she lacks, 
“' You might have thought'a form of wax, 
‘¢ Wrought to the very ‘life, was there ; 


*¢ So still she was, so pale, so fair.” 
P. 100. Cainto Il. 


** And now that blind old Abbot rose, 
‘* To speak the Chapter’s doom, 
* On those the wall was to enclose, 
‘* Alive, within the tomb ; 
G 2 
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“€ But stopped, because that woeful maid, 
‘* Gathering her powers, to speak essayed. 
*¢ Twice she essayed, and twice in vain ; 

“© Her accents might no utterance gain ; 

** Nought but imperfect murmurs slip 

*¢ From her convulsed and quivering lip : 
“¢ »Twixt each attempt all was so still, 


‘© You seemed to hear a distant rill— 
* + * * * 


‘¢ At length, an effort sent apart 
‘¢ The blood that curdled to her heart, 
‘¢ And light came to her eye, 
‘¢ And colour dawned upon her cheek, 
‘¢ A hectic and a fluttered streak, 
‘¢ Like that left on the Cheviot peak, 
‘© By Autumn’s stormy sky ; 
‘¢ And when her silence broke at length, 
‘¢ Still as she spoke, she gathered strength, 
‘¢ And armed herself to bear. 
‘¢ It was a fearful sight to see 
“¢ Such high resolve and constancy, 
*¢ Jn form so soft and fair.” 
P. 104, 105. Canto IT. 


After all this, it is natural to expect that Constance is some 
innocent and amiable girl, resigning herself to unmerited, but 
unavoidable woe. A surprise takes place, to be sure, when 
she acknowledges herself to have broken her vows; committed 
forgery, and attempted murder ; but the description of her 
manner is inconsistent with her character, and the surprise is 
not by any means agreeable. Though there is something 
pleasant in the surprise that we feel when the accused give 
glorious proof of innocence, yet, to find the most atrocious 
vice in a creature for whom we are preparing to interest our- 
selves, can never gratify the good feelings of our nature. The 
Sun delights us when he breaks through heavy clouds; but 
who is pleased to see a murky fog overspread the transparent 
azure of heaven? : 

Still, though the plot appears to be defective in these par- 
ticulars—though the spark of poetry creeps through the greater 
part of the narrative with a chill and smouldering progress—yet, 
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at the end of its course, it suddenly bursts into flame, and blazes 
with a splendour that seldom has been equalled. The English 
forces are opposed to their foes at Flodden; and Mr. Scott, 
rising with the grandeur of his subject, now sweeps the strings 
of his harp, in an almost uninterrupted strain of magnificence, 
even till his minstrelsy approaches its end. The following 
extracts will seem long to none, but those who criticise, like 
the blockhead in Sterne, by the stop-watch. 


XX. 
*¢ And why stands Scotland idly now, 
‘© Dark Flodden! on thy airy brow, 
‘© Since England gains the pass the while, 
‘* And struggles through the deep defile ? 
‘¢ What checks the fiery soul of James ? 
‘¢ Why sits that champion of the dames 
‘¢ Jnactive on his steed, 
‘¢ And sees between him and his land, 
*< Between him and T'weed’s southern strand, 
‘¢ His host Lord Surrey lead ? 
“© What vails the vain knight-errant’s brand ?— 
‘6 O, Douglas! for thy leading wand ! 
‘¢ Fierce Randolph! for thy speed 
*¢ QO, for one hour of Wallace wight, 
“© Or well-skilled Bruce, to rule the fight, 
«© And cry—‘ Saint Andrew and our right!’ 
‘* Another sight had seen that morn, 
*¢ From Fate’s dark book a leaf been torn, 
‘¢ And Flodden had been Bannockbourne!’’ 


- 


Marmion joins the English general, and posts the esquires 
on a neighbouring height, with Clara. These esquires are 
described as beholding the battle, which begins with a tre- 
mendous shock and confusion. 


‘¢ Then marked they, dashing broad and far, 
‘¢ The broken billows of the war, 
‘¢ And plumed crests of chieftains brave 
‘* Floating like foam upon the wave ; 

‘¢ But nought distinct they see : 
‘¢ ‘Wide raged the battle on the plain ; 
** Spears shook, and faulchions flash’d amain ; 
‘¢ Fell England’s arrow-flight like rain ; 
** Crests rose, and stooped, and rose again, 

*¢ Wild and disorderly. 

P. 356, 357. Canto VI. 
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The esquires mingle in the combat, and Clara remains alone 
on the hill. Thither two horsemen bring Marmion wounded 
and dying. | 


‘¢ They parted, and alone he lay ; 
‘¢ Clare drew her from the sight away, 
<¢ "Till pain wrung forth a lowly moan, 
‘¢ And half he murmured-—‘ Is there none, 
“¢ ¢Ofall my halls have nurst, 
‘¢ ¢ Page, squire, or groom, one eup to bring, 
‘¢ ¢ Of blessed water from the spring, 
‘¢ ¢ ‘To slake my dying thirst ?? 


XXXII. 
‘¢ O, woman! in our hours of ease, 
“¢ Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
‘¢ And variable as the shade | 
** By the light-quivering aspen made ; 
¢¢ ‘When | pain and anguish wring the brow, 
‘¢ A ministering angel thou! 
*¢ Scarce were the piteous accents said, 
*¢ When, with the. Baron’s casque, the maid 
“20 the nigh streamlet ran: 
‘* Forgot were hatred, wrongs, and fears ; 
‘¢ The plaintive voice ‘alone she hears, 
** Sees but the dying man. 
“¢ She stooped her by the runnel’s side, 
*¢ But in abhorrence backward drew ; 
‘* For, oozing from the mountain wide, 
66 Where raged the war, a dark red tide 
‘¢ Was, curdling in the streamlet blue. 
¢¢ Where shall she turn !..-behold her mark 
‘¢ A little fountain cell, “9 
*¢ Where water, clear as diamond-spark, 
‘¢’In a stone bason fell. 
‘¢ Above, somé halfsworn letters say, 
-s Drink, weary pilgrim, drink, and pray 
‘¢ ¢ For the kind soul of Sybil Grey, 
¢¢ ¢ Who built this cross and welt.’ 
P: 362, 363. Canto V1 


She brings the water to Marmion, whom she finds supported 
by a pious monk. He is anxious to redress the wrongs of 
Constance, and, when he learns her story from Clara, his 
conscience is dreadfully agitated. | P 


‘‘ The war, that for a space did fail, 
** Now trebly thundering swelled the gale, 
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** And.-.Stanley !. was the cry; < 
“* A light on Marmion’s visage spread, 
‘* And fired his glazing eye: 
“* With dying hand, above his head 
** He shook the fragment of his blade, 
*¢ And shouted...* Victory !... 
‘* ¢ Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on!” 
*¢ Were the last words of Marmion.’’ 


XXXIV. 
*¢ By this, though deep the evening fell, 
*¢ Still rose the battle’s deadly swell, 
** For still the Scots, around their king, 
** Unbroken fought in desperate ring. 
‘¢ Where’s now their victor vaward wing? 
*¢ Where Iluntley, and where Home? 
“** O for a blast of that dread horn 
** On Fontarabian echoes borne, 
‘¢ That to King Charles did come, 
** When Rowland brave, and Olivier, 
** And every paladin and peer, 
*¢ On Roncesvalles died ! 
*¢ Such blast might warn them, not in vain, 
‘* To quit the plunder of the slain, 
** And turn the doubtful day again, 
*¢ While yet, on Flodden side, 
*¢ Afar, the royal standard flies, 
‘¢ And round it toils, and bleeds, and dies, ; 
‘¢ Our Caledonian pride !”’ 


The Monk conducts Clara to a place of safety : 


‘¢ But as they left the darkening heath, 
‘* More desperate grew the strife of death. 
‘* The English shafts in, vollies hailed, 
*¢ In headlong charge their horse assailed, 
‘¢ Front, flank, and rear, their squadrons sweep, 
‘¢ To break the Scottish circle deep, 
‘* That fought around their king. 
“¢ But yet, though thick the shafts as snow, 
‘¢ Though charging knights like whirlwinds go, 
‘¢ Though bill-men plie the ghastly blow, 
‘¢ Unbroken was the ring: 
‘¢ The stubborn spear-men still made good 
‘¢ Their dark impenetrable wood, 
‘¢ Each stepping where his comrade stood, 
‘¢ The instant that he fell. 
“© No thought was there of dastard flight ; 
‘¢ Linked in the serried phalanx tight, 2 
‘‘ Groom fought like noble, squire like: knight, — 
** As fearlessly and well; | 
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** Till utter darkness closed her wing 
‘< Over their thin host and wounded king. 
** Then skilful Surrey’s sage commands 
‘* Led back from strife his shattered bands ; 
‘¢ And from the charge they drew, 
** As mountain -waves, from wasted lands, 
»** Sweep back to ocean blue. 
‘¢ Then did their loss his foemen know ; 
‘* Their king, their lords, their mightiest low, 
<¢ They melted froin the field as snow, 
‘¢ When streams are swoln, and South-winds blow, 
‘¢ Dissolves in silent dew. 
“+ T'weed’s echaes heard the ceaseless plash 
‘¢ Of many a broken band, 
*¢ Disordered through her currents dash, 
‘6 To gain the Scottish land ; 
‘* To town and tower, to down and dale, 
“¢ To tell red Flodden’s dismal tale, 
‘* And raise the universal wail. 
“< Tradition, legend, tune, and song, 
«¢ Shall many an age that wail prolong : 
<¢ Still from the sire the son shall hear 
<< Of the stern strife, and carnage drear, 
‘¢ Of Flodden’s fatal field, 
** Where shivered was fair Scotland’s spear, 
*¢ And broken was her shield !---P. 368, 369, 370. 


The grandeur ofcertain subjects is capable of more than one 
mode of poetical expression; and thus, situations of a nature 
strictly analogous are described in a most dissimilar manner 
by Milton and Shakspeare. If Milton describes a battle, he 
describes it by a gencral pomp of style, and an occasional in- 
troduction of magnificent passages. If Shakspeare has a battle 
to be described, he does not raise his expressions beyond that 
ordinary elevation which all serious poetry requires, and he 
inserts few. passages that would be individually striking ; but 
when the reader: has perused the whole scene, he feels his 
mind interested, expanded, enraptured, by the Poet’s power, 
and is delighted mote by the easy and sustained beauty 
and greatness of the whole, than by the dazzling glories of 
single parts. In the description of Flodden fight, Mr. Scott 
has modelled himself rather by Shakspeare than by Milton ; 
and’ he has made. a choice admirably adapted both to the 
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purest principles of taste, and to the display of his own pecu- 
liar talents. It would be extravagant praise to say that he 
is the equal of Shakspeare. Shakspeare, indeed, excelled in 
grand epic description, and so does Mr. Scott; both have 
shewn the noblest powers of historical painting; yet Shak- 
speare’s poetry governed the breast, not only by a sort of con- 
current jurisdiction with the art of historical painting, but by 
further and higher powers, by those additional and paramount 
advantages which the poet must be acknowledged to possess 
above the painter. Still, as far as the genius for this particu- 
lar order of poetry extends, (and a wide, a glorious extent it 
surely has,) there will scarcely be any injustice in giving equah 
admiration, to the Dramatist of Bosworth-field and to the 
Minstrel of Flodden fight. 

After an examination of the plot, it is the natural course to 
consider the characters as they stand distinguished from each 
other. This is an enquiry very different from that examination 
of character which was made with respect to the interest im- 
parted by the agents to the plot, to the incidents, and to the 
situations: for it is possible that a great number of persons 
might be described in a poem, none of whom should be pleas- 
ing enough to excite that interest which ought to exist for the 
heroes of romance, and yet all of whom should be forcibly, 
subtilely, and naturally distinguished from each other in cha- 
ractcr. In this art of delineating character with accuracy and 
distinctness, Mr. Scott gives several examples of his ability ; 
but he seems to have taken more pains with the characters of 
his episodical and inferior people, than with those of his prin- 
cipal agents. Marmion and De Wilton, if their characters be 
strictly analysed, will perhaps appear to be persons little 
different in natural disposition, though they produce very dif- 
ferent effects upon the reader. ‘The difference of these effects 
upon the reader seems to arise from circumstances, rather 
than temper. Both are hard, stern, yet not unfeeling men; 
but Marmion has been assailed by temptation, while De Wil- 
ton has been tutored in the school of adversity ; of course the 
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conduct of the two warriors. begomes very dissimilar, though 
their characters may have been originally. alike. . Clata re- 
sembles the heroines of the common novels; and ‘Constance 
is exactly what Matilda in ‘¢ ‘The Monk” would have. been, if 
Matilda had not turned out to be the devil, But. there isa 
very agreeable discrimination between the characters. of the 
two esquires. Blount is an unpolished, bluff man, with a 
good heart. ‘The more gentle temperament, of Kustace may 
be gathered from the following pretty lines: 

** Apart, and nestling in the hay 

** Of a waste loft, Fitz, Eustace lay ; 

*¢ Scarce, by the pale moonlight, was seen 

‘¢ The folding of his mantle green : 

‘* Lightly he. dreamt, as youth will dream, 


** Of sport by thicket, or by stream, 
*¢ Of hawk or hound, ‘of ring or glove, 


*¢ Or lighter yet, of lady” stove.” P. 162. Canto HY. 

The accounts concerning the garrulous Abbess are not, in- 
deed, entitled to any praise; nor can we say much in fayour 
of the passages that relate to Sir David Lindesay and Sir 
Hueh the Heron; but the court of King James, the spirit and 
manners of the monarch himself, the naughtiness of the pretty 
Lady Heron, the rough and dignificd honour of Douglas, are 
described with an accurate and admirable observation of nature. 

There is one great and glaring fault which pervades the 
whole of this work : and that fault i is, the tiresome minuteness 
with which every object, however insignificant, 1s described. 
There is a certain degree of accuracy which may ‘be very in- 
teresting; but it should be an accuracy which relates to an 
ifiteresting object. When a principal character is introduced, 
as, for instance here, Lord Marmion, the greatest possible . 
accuracy of description is allowable, and even admirable; but 
nobody wishes a writer to specify the dresses and appearances 
of all the heralds and yeomen who may have half a dozen 
words to say in'a long poem. Can any reader be pleased with 
such items as the following : ro nae | 


‘¢ First came the trumpets, at whose clang 
“¢ So late the forest echoes rang; 
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<¢ On prancing steeds they forward press’d, 
“¢ With scarlet mantle, azure vest ; 
¢¢ Each at his trump a banner wore, 
“¢ Which Scotland’s royal scutcheon bore : 
‘¢ Heralds and pursuivants, by name 
‘*¢ Bute, Islay, Marchmount, Rothsay, came, 
‘¢ In painted tabards, proudly showing 
*¢ Gules, Argent, Or, and Azure glowing, 
<¢ Attendant on a king-at-arms, 
¢¢ Whose hand the armorial truncheon held, 
‘¢ That feudal strife had often quelled, 

“¢ When wildest its alarms,” 


VI. 
e 0 ..0, 02 1%. 8.8 -2 
<¢ On milk-white-palfrey forth he paced, 
‘¢ His cap of maintenance was graced 
‘¢ With the proud Heron-plume. 
‘¢ From his steed’s shoulder, loin, and breast, 
‘¢ Silk housings swept the ground, 
<¢ With Scotland’s arms, device, and crest, 
‘¢ Embroidered round and round. 
<¢ The double tressure might you see, 
‘¢ First by Achaius borne, 
‘¢ The thistle and the fleur-de-lis, 
‘¢ And gallant unicorn. 
*¢ So bright the King’s armorial coat, 
‘¢ That scarce the dazzled eye could nate, 
¢ Tn living colours, blazoned brave, 
*¢ The Lion, which his title gave. 
‘¢ A train which well beseemed his state, 
6¢ But all unarmed, around him wait. 
‘*¢ Still is thy name in high account, 
*¢ And still thy verse has charms, 
‘¢ Sir David Lindesay of the Mount, 
‘¢ Lord Lion King-at-arms !”* 
P. 191—193. Canto IV. 


The last line, by-the-bye, is a notable example of the bathos, 
and resembles nothing so much as the celebrated couplet— 


And thou, Dalhousie, the great god of war, 
Lieutenant-Colonel to the Earl of Mar! 


On the same principles as those which ought to direct the 
details relating to characters, the details relating to, places 
should also be directed. When, for the first time, a spot is 
mentioned, which is to become the scene of some great and 
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striking erent, as for instance here, the vault in which Con- 
stance is immured, accuracy of description increases the in- 
terest and reality of' effect ; but who desires to know whether 
Tantallon castle had square turrets, stony shields with bloody 
hearts and mullets, stairs, steps, parapets, platforms, bul- 
warks, bartisans, bastions, and vantage-coigns? An excellent 
artist has said, that the slightest circumstance which can assist 
the expression of a portrait, should be carefully preserved ; 
but the same artist adds, that he who, in a landscape, intro- 
duces a figure angling, must not trouble himself to represent 
the float of cork at the point of the fishing-line. Details in an 
old work, though they may be tastelessly minute, are some- 
times pleasant enough, because they elucidate ancient man- 
ners; but it has been well observed, that, in a modern story, 
they are of no value for the purpose of information, because 
they can be no longer authentic; and of no chivalrous in- 
terest, because they appertain to nothing above common 
matters, such as eating, drinking, and dressing, which are not 
at all peculiar to chivalry. 

But there are, in Marmion, several descriptions, so strictly 
conducive to the general objects of the poem, and, at the 
same time, so strikingly beautiful, that Mr. Scott may almost 
be said to have here shewn still greater descriptive powers than 
those which he manifested. in his last poem. The vault in 
which Constance suffers condemnation, is painted thus :— 

¢ In low dark rounds the arches hung, 

*¢ From the rude rock the side-walls sprung ; 
*¢ The grave-stones, rudely sculptured o’er, 
“¢ Half sunk in earth, by time half wore, 

<< Were all the pavement of the floor ; 

“¢ The mildew drops fell one by one, 

¢¢ With tinkling plash, upon the stone. 

*¢ A cresset, in an iron chain, 

“¢ Which served to light this drear domain, 
‘¢ With damps and darkness seemed to strive, 
“¢ As if it scarce might keep alive ; 


*¢ And yet it dimly served to show. 
<¢ The awful conclave met below.” P. 96,67. Canto II. 


The lines that recount the tolling of the bell, for the spirite 
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of the victims, are certainly among the most beautiful passages 
of English poetry :— 

** So far was heard the mighty Knell, 

*¢ The stag sprung up on Cheviot Fell, 

** Spread his broad nostril to the wind, 

‘* Listed before, aside, behind ; 

‘¢ Then couched him down beside the hind, 

** And quaked among the mountain fern, 

** To hear that sound so dull and stern.” 

P. 112, 113. Canto IT. 

But perhaps the most sustained and perfect piece of descrip~ 
tion is the picture of Edinburgh and the Burough-Moor, as 
they are scen from the heights of Blackford. It is unfortuately 
too long to be inserted here. 

The sensations of Clara and De Wilton, at their unexpected 
interview, are very poetically told, aud may serve to shew 
the powers of the author’s imagination. 

The same merit is conspicuous in the sung that Pitz Eustace 
sings to Marmion at the inn. 

- In the course of the Poem occur also several passages of a 
sweet and tender fecling. Fitz Eustace’s melody, for instance, is 
characterised in some lines, of which the only material fault is 
the inharmoniousness of the names; but of which the beauties 
must be too obvious to require a comment. 

And, in order to conclude this long series of extracts, 1t will 
not be improper to add the exquisite lines relating to Marmion’s - 
grave :— 

*¢ Less easy task it were to shew 
‘* Lord Marmion’s nameless grave, and low : 
** They dug his grave e’en where he lay, 
‘¢ But every mark is gone ; 
** Time’s wasting hand has done away 
*¢ The simple cross of Sybil Grey, 
*¢ And broke her font of stone ; 
*¢ But yet from out the little hill 
** Qozes the slender springlet still. 
‘« Oft halts the stranger there ; 
** For thence may best his curious eye - 
*¢ The memorable field descry ; 


*¢ And shepherd boys repair, 
‘* To seek the water-flag and rush, 
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*¢ And rest them by the hazel-bush, 
** And plait their garlands fair ; 
*¢ Nor dream they sit upon the grave 
** That holds the bones of Marmion brave. 


P. 374, 375. Canto VI. 


Mr. Scott must be blamed for his constant attempts at shew- 
ing his own thorough acquaintance with the lore of authors 
generally unknown, and with the topography of the north 
country. Instances of these errors will be found in the tedious 
tale of Sir David Lindesay, in the histories of St. Hilda, in the 
fable of St. Cuthbert’s maritime coffin, in the minutes of the 
coasting voyage sailed by the nuns of St. Whitby, and in 
numerous other passages gratuitously introduced into the nar- 
rative ofthe poem. ‘The allusions to old legends must be tire- 
some to every body except romance-readers, and the versi- 
fied localities of the North must be disagreeable to all but 
Scotchmen and borderers. The other gentlemen of the North 
would do well in observing this hint; we have had quite 
enough of the river Tweed and the Cheviot mountains; and 
these names are now become as familiar as those of Highgate- 
hill and the Paddington Canal. A romance is not to be esti- 
mated like a colonial discovery, by its abundance of wood and 
water. But it unfortunately happens, that an author often 
forms too narrow a notion of his readers, and expects that their 
bosoms will feel a concern for every thing that a casual associ- 
ation has made interesting to his own. 

Mr. Scott has not been much more fortunate in the majority 
of the moral remarks with which his work.is interspersed, and 


which really are sad common-place. Sir David Lindesay, 
viewing the camp, observes,— 


riety is the sight—and yet, ’twere good 
‘ That kings would think withal, 
6¢ Ww hen peace aud wealth their land has blessed, 
<¢ >Tis better to sit stilt at rest, 
“Than rise, perchance to fall. Be 


P. 218. Canto IV. 
In speaking of Marmion’s conscience, Mr. Scott remarks : 
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*¢ Phus oft it haps, that when within 

** They shrink at sense of secret sin, 

‘¢ A feather daunts the brave; 

A fool’s wild speech confounds the wise, 

And proudest princes vail their eyes, 

“¢ Before their meanest slave.”” P. 146. Canto IY, 


€¢ 
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‘The samc sort of flat sentiment is to be found in the reflec- 
tions on the Palmer’s first appearance ; in the parallel between 
lions and‘nien, which is introduced during the relation of Con- 
stance’s trial’; in the invective against the Monk, by whom 
Constance is betrayed; in the soliloquy of Marmion at the 
hostel fire; in the apology that follows the description of Mar- 
mion’s grave ; and in various other passages, where simplicity 
secms to have been intended. 

The foregoing observations apply only to the matter of 
which this poem is composed; what immediately follows, is 
directed to the consideration rather of the manner in which the 
composition has been executed. And here will be seen, in its 
fullest extent, the radical viciousness of the barbarous style. 

The instances of bad English, ard bad erammar, are of 
almost unceasing occurrence, and are frequently occasioned 
merely by the affectation of the sing-song phraseology. We 
perpetually find such errors as— 


‘¢ His sandals were with travel fore—”’ 
P. 50. Canto I. 





‘¢ These executioners were chose 4 
: P. 102. Canfo IT. 

And there is a constant contortion of the imperfect, in the 
verbs which terminate in “ ing,” as by the substitution of 
sprung for sprang. 

The phrase, ‘‘ iz place,’ means instead ; but Mr. Scott em- 
ploys it as if it meant into a place: 


© The summoned Palmer came in place.” ? 
P, 49. Canto f. 


There is such an expression in our language, as W¥ce is me: 
3 ’ . af . 
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which may perhaps be explained, woe is to me, the preposition 
to being understood, and the accusative case remaining ; but 
what is the grammatical construction of 


“© Woe were we each one ?”—P. 44. Canto I. 


Mr. Scott is in the habit of mixing present and past tenses, 
without the least remorse ; as in this passage : 
‘¢ ¢ Would,’ thought he, as the picture grows, 


‘© * fon its stalk had left the rose!’ ” 
P.149. CantolIII. 


In the concluding address to his readers, the poet wishes, 


‘* To statesman grave, if such may deign 
‘*'To read the minstrel’s idle strain, 
‘* Sound head, clean hand, and piercing wit, » 
“¢ And patriotic heart—as Pitt!” 

Surely he means, not ‘‘ as Pitt,” but as Pitt’s. 

The language is not only full of bad English and bad gram- 
mar, but it really is sometimes almost unintelligible. On 
arriving at the lines: 

*¢ O good old man! even from the grave, 

‘¢ Thy spirit could thy master save :’’ 

P. 328. Canto VI. 

one must consider some time, before it will be evident, that 
the old man is not said to have, by warning, saved his master, 
even from the grave, but by warning, even from the grave, to 
have saved his master. Even this is hardly so confused as the 
description of an abbey :-— 

*¢ On the deep walls, the heathen Dane 

** Had poured his impious rage in vain: 

“¢ And needful was such strength to these,. 

‘* Exposed to the tempestuous seag, 

** Scourged by the wind’s eternal sway, 

** Open to rovers fierce as they, 


‘¢ Which could twelve hundred years withstand 
** Winds, waves, and northern pirates’ hand,” | 


It absolutely requires a great deal of study, to perceive, that, 
in this sentence, the word these applies to the walls: they, to 
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the seas and winds, and the concluding which to the walls once 
more. 


Another fault, that may be objected to the style of Marmion, 
is the incomparaljle meanness which the poet often adopts, in 
his extravagant passion for the simplicity of the early ballad- 
writers: among the Highland regiments, says he: 


‘* With their cries discordant mixed, 
‘¢ Grumbled and yelled the pipes betwixt.” 
P. 248, Canto V. 


With the same humility of expression : 


** ¢Stint in thy prate,’ quoth Blount ; ‘ thou’dst best.’ *? 


P. 348. 
Thus also: 


*¢ ¢ Unnurtured Blount, thy brawling cease : 
*¢ ¢ He opes his eyes,’ said Eustace; ‘ peace!’ ”’ 
P. 360. 


Thus, though less offensively, yet, without doubt, meanly : 


*¢ Soon as they neared his turrets strong.” 
P. 88. Canto II. 


A fault ofa very similar nature, is dogerel versification, suchas : 


‘¢ Thus the Lindesay spoke :— 
‘¢ Thus clamour still the war-notes when 
‘¢ "The king to mass his way has ¢a’en, 
“¢ Or to St. Catherine of Sienne, 
‘6 Or chapel of St. Rocque.”°—P. 220, Canto VI. 
So too: 
| *¢ But thanks to Heaven, and good Saint Chad, 
** A guerdon meet the spoiler had!” 


P. 372. Canto VI. 


The unnatural transpositions of words are not less frequent 
than disagreeable : 


“¢ These executioners were chose, 
© As men who were with mankind foes.” 
P. 102. Canto Il. 
In like manner : 


*¢ This caitiff monk, for gold, did swear, 
‘* He would to Whitby’s shrine repair, 


i 
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‘* And, by his drugs, my rival fair 
*¢ A saint in heaven should be.’’ 
P. 108. Canto HT. 


Precedents may probably be found, and quoted as authori- 
ties for many of the foregoing errors; but it is better to forget 
such precedents than to produce them. 

The lovers of this style seem to have a notion, that words, 
like coins, are the more valuable, the longer they have ceased 
to be current: and Mr. Scott, in the true spirit of the sect, 
overwhelms us with yode, and selle, and rede, and guerdon, 
and stowre, and sheen, and bowne, and others of the same 
family: not unfrequently relaxing his muse with a whole sen- 
tence such as : 

‘© Who enters at such griesly door, 


*€ Shall ne’er, I ween, find exit more.’’ 
P. 102. Canto II. 


There are some lines, that seem to have hardly any meaning 
at all; and these may be considered among the happiest imi- 
tations of the antique minstrelsy. Among them ; 


‘* The Thistle’s knight-companions sate, 


‘* ‘Their banners o’er them beaming.”’ 
P, 202. CantolV. 


‘To the same spirit of parody may probably be referred the 
tedious and insipid successions of bad prose versified, that 
stupify even if they do not absolutely offend. Against these 
the reader will be generally on his guard, by learning that they 
are to be found through the first, third, and fourth Cantgs, 
almost without any other interruption than that of the descrip- 
tions and passages before-mentioned; and not less frequently 
through the beginning and end of the fifth, and through the 
earlier part of the sixth. ‘The opening of the first Canto does 
certainly exhibit some beautiful lines; but they are sa remark- 
ably similar to a passage in Mr. Llome’s tragedy of Douglas, 


that Mr. Scott will hardly obtain the credit of originality as 
9 
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to the conception of them. It is worth while to make the 
comparison : 


<¢ Day set on Norham’s castled steep, 
** And Tweed’s fair river, broad and deep, 
“ And Cheviot’s mountains lone : 
“* The battled tow’rs, the donjon keep, 
<* The loop-hole grates where captives weep, 
‘¢ The flanking walls that round it sweep, 
*¢ In yellow lustre shone. 
‘¢ The warriors on the turrets high, 
“¢ Moving athwart the evening sky, 
‘Seemed forms of giant height : 
‘¢ Their armour, as it caught the rays, 
‘¢ Flashed back again the western blaze, 
“¢ In lines of dazzling light. 
P. 23. Canto I. 


Such is Mr. Scott’s very picturesque description: Mr. 
Home’s lines are these :— 


DOUGLAS. Acr IV. 


Glenalvon. as Norval seen the troops ? 

Norval. The setting sun 
With yellow radiance lightened all the vale: 
And as the warriors moved, each polished helm, 
Corslet, or spear, glanced back his gilded beams, 
The hill they climbed: and, halting at its top, 
Of more than mortal size, towering, they seemed 
A host angelic, clad in burning arms! 





The introductions have no relation to the main story. They 
are mere excrescences, and therefore have no claim to a formal 
and detailed criticism; but it would be unjust to deny that 
they comprise some passages of great merit. The first is ad- 
dressed to William Stewart Rose, Esq. Mr. Scott here tells 
us, that his children ask him in winter, whether spring will 
retumn? Yes; answers he, but no spring will ever renew to 
Britain the Chiefs whom she has lost—and then follow lamenta- 
tions for Lord Nelson, Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Fox. Mr. Pitt is 
thus apostrophized : 


‘¢ Hadst thou but lived, though stripped of power, 
‘* A watchman on the lonely tower, 
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¢ Thy thrilling trump had roused the land, 
‘¢ When fraud or danger were at hand ; 
‘¢ By thee, as by the beacon-light, 
‘¢ Our pilots had kept course aright ; 
‘6 As some prond column, though alone, 
** Thy strength had propped the tottering throne. 
‘¢ Now is the stately column broke, 
‘¢ The beacon.light is quenched in smoke, 
. 6 The trampet’s silver sound is still, 
‘¢ The warder silent on the hill!’—P. 8 


These verses so exactly resemble some tolerable lines which 
appeared two years ago ina very indifferent poem on the re- 
signation of the late ministers, that Mr. Scott appears to have 
done little except substituting the name of Mr. Pitt for that of 

“Mr. Fox, who is the subject of the original panegyric: 


When the thick tempests ef ungentle fate 
O’erhung the dark horizon of the state, 

Like some tall beacon raised upon a rock, 

He stood unmoved amid the mighty shock, 
Poured his broad light in guardian glory reund 
And shone tnclouded o’er the dark profound! 
Led by that light, the pilot of the day, 

In ease and ‘safety might have steered his way, 
Nor blindly brought us to the dreadful deep, 
Where now we tremble as the whirlpools sweep ! 


As this introduction proceeds, the poet blesses the spirits of 
the mighty dead: and the vision of Westminster Abbcy 
vanishing, leaves him to muse on rural scenery. He then con- 
cludes by speaking o: Romance, and his own fondness for 
writing it. In describing the Genius of Chivalry, he gives the 
following lines : 


‘* Around the Genius weave their spells, 
** Pure Love, who scarce his passion tells ; 
“¢ Mystery, half veiled and half revealed ; 
** And Honour, with his spotless shield ; 
*¢ Attention, with fixed eye; and Fear, 
‘¢ That loves the tale she shrinks to hear; 
' © And gentle Courtesy ; and Faith, 
*¢ Unchanged by sufferings, time, ar death; 
** And Valour, lion-mettled lord, 
‘¢ Leaning upon his own good sword.’’—P. 19. 


Now in this allegorical assemblage there is a great confusion: 
3 
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for some of the abstract qualities, here personified, appertain 
to Chivalry itself, namely, Love, Mystery, Honour, Courtesy, 
Faith, and Valour: whereas others belong simply to the reader 
or listener, namely, Attention and Fears 

The second introduction is addressed to the Beyerend John 
Marriott, M. A. A thorn in Ettricke Forest is now gifted by 
the poet with speech, and relates how bravely the ¢hace echoed 
among the shades in ancient times. Mr. Scott observes that 
he and Mr. Marriott have hunted very pleasantly too: then 
laments the absence of a lady departed from that neighbour- 
hood, and of two children whe used to ramble with him. A 
particular train of ideas, he observes, often awakens in his mind 
by the side of St. Mary’s Lake: he proceeds to describe the 
place: and this introduction closes. In the concluding four 
pages of it are some of the weakest, and some of the most po- 
etical lines in the whole volume. . The. bad lines are these : 


‘* If age had tamed the passions’ stnife, 

‘* And fate had eut my ties to lifes |. 

‘* Here, have I thought ’twere sweet to dwell, 
‘And rear ’ again the chaplain’s cell, 

** Like that same peaceful hermitage, 

** Where Milton longed to spend lis age. 

‘+ >’T'were sweet to mark the setting day, 

‘¢ On' Bourhope’s lonely top decay ; 

** And, as it faint and feeble died, 

‘¢ On the broad lake and niountain side, 

‘* 'To say, * Thus pleasures fade away,. 

‘* Youth, talents, beauty, thus decay, | 

“ And leave us dark, forlorn, and gréy;;’ 1—P, 69% 


This is surely in the worst taste imaginable. As the sun 
fades on the landscape, so the beams of happiness fade on men : 
the sunset leaves the landscape “ dark, forlorn, and grey,” 
and the failure of youth, of talents, and of beauty, leaves men 
metaphorically dark, metaphorically forlorn, but really “and 
physically grey. But the lines that follow, though they con- 
tain some disagreeable distortions of phraseology; are very true 
to nature and to feeling: they are evidently written on the 
model of Milton’s Penseroso : | 


‘¢ Then gaze on Dryhope’s ruined tower, 
** And think on Yarrow’s faded flower 5 
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“¢ And when ‘that mountain sound I heard, 
*¢ Which bids us be for storm prepared, 
*¢ The distant rustling of his wings, 
*¢ As up his force the tempest brings, 
*¢ >T were sweet, ere yet his terrors rave, 
*¢ To sit upon the wizard’s grave ; 
‘¢ That wizard priest’s, whose bones are thrust 
“¢ From company of holy dust ; 
*¢ On which no sunbeam ever shines— 
*¢ (So Superstition’s creed divines )— 
‘¢ Thence view the lake, with sullen roar, 
‘¢ Heave her broad billows to the shore; 
‘© And mark the wild swans mount the gale, 
¢¢ Spread wide through mist their snowy sail, 
“¢ And ever stoop again to lave 
*« Their bosoms on the surging wave : 
*< Then, when against the driving hail 
““ No longer might my plaid avail, 
*¢ Back to my lonely home retire, 
. © And light my lamp, and trim my fire ; 
*¢ There ponder o’er some mystic lay, 
*¢ Till the wild tale had all its sway, 
** And in the bittern’s distant shriek 
“* | heard unearthly voices speak, 
** And thought the wizard priest -was come, 
*¢ To claim ‘again his ancient home ! 
** And bade my busy fancy range, 
‘¢ To frame him fitting shape and strange, 
“¢ Till from the task my brow I cleared, 
‘¢ And smil’d to think that I had feared.»—P. 69—71. 


The verses prefixed to the third Canto are addressed to 
William Erskine, Esq. It is here that Mr. Scott makes the 
defence which -has been already examined. The idea of some 
lines, in which Mr. Erskine is represented as advising the poet 
to sing the heroes of his country, is probably borrowed from 
Horace’s Scriberis vario fortis.” The most spirited passage 
is that which indicates Sir Sidney Smith and General Aber- 
crombie : 


*¢ Or of the Red-cross hero teach, 

‘< Dauntless in dungeon as on breach : 
‘© Alike to him the sea, the shore, 

‘¢ The brand, the bridle, or the oar; 
‘¢ Alike to him the war that calls 

‘* Its vetaries to the shatter’d walls, 
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°¢ Which the grim Turk besmeared with blood, 

‘* Against the Invincible made good ; 

*¢ Or that, whose thundering voice could wake 

“¢ The silence of the Polar lake, 

*¢ When stubborn Russ, and metal’d Swede, 

‘** On the warped wave their death-game played ; 

*¢ Or that where vengeance and affright 

‘* Howled round the father of the fight, 

*¢ Who snatched on Alexandria’s sand 

<¢ The conqueror’s wreath with dying hand.’ 

P. 121, 122. 
This introduction does not contain any thing else which de- 

serves much notice, except a confused passage that very nearly 


approaches a bull, if it be not one in fact; 


** [ deemed such nooks the sweetest shade 
¢¢ The sun in all his rounds surveyed.”’—P. 126. 


W hat sort of shade is that which is surveyed by the sun? 

The introduction addressed to James Skene, Esq. which 
precedes the fourth Canto, is a most desultory work. It con- 
tains some reflections on the mutability of human affairs, a 
lamentation for the death of Mr. Skene’s lady, a recapitulation 
of the pleasant days that Mr. Scott and Mr. Skene spent to- 
ether a dozen years ago, and a description of a shepherd who 
is likely to be lost ina snow-storm. ‘This last subject, the 
reader will remember, has long ago been treated by Thomson 
in his Seasons. ; 

The fifth introduction is addressed to George Ellis, Esq. 
It exhibits a succession of rambling allusions to old romances. 

The last introductory lines, addressed to Richard Heber, 
Lsq. are descriptive of Christmas, and a very uninteresting old 
ballad-like description they give. They then call Mr. Heber’s 
attention from his classic studies to the goblin-lore of our 
poet. 

The notes are objectionably. voluminous. To occasional 
poems, indeed, explanations are often requisite, and to these 
works of a historical cast, a few references may faily be pet 
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mitted ; but a hundred and thirty-six quarto pages of notes 
are rather more than the most indulgent reader can allow. Mr. 
Scott makes a couple of pages, in one place, by an extract from 
Dryden’s Essay on Satire: in another place, a page by Perkin 
Warbeck’s story, and by a speech in Ford’s dramatic Chroni- 
cle of Perkin Warbeck: in another place a page about his 
own grandfather, inviting somebody to dinner: and in another 
four pages about an old woman, and a silly Northumbrian 
ballad that she used to repeat. He gives among these notes a 
ballad of his own too, called ‘“* The Spirit’s blasted Tree :” 
which is not so good as the generality of his similar ballads. 
The rest of the notes are almost uniformly heavy and needless 
in the same degree. 

And now, after so long an examination of the powers dis- 
played by Mr. Scott in his Marmion, it is time to conclude 
these remarks. Marmion, with all its demerits, declares itself 
most clearly to have been written by a man of genius: but the 
genius of Mr. Scott. does not,appear to be, in strictness of 
speaking, a genius of the highest class. For his poetry sel- 
dom rises above the descriptive: and though, on some 
eeccasions, he has been very successful in. describmg character, 
yet his descriptions in general are nothing more than paintings 
ef externalobjects. An author.who presents a beautiful picture 
to the mental vision, is undoubtedly a poet ; but an author who 
does not perform something more, is hardly a poet of the highest 
order. Painting addresses herself to the corporeal sight, and, 
through the medium of this sense, acts upon all those faculties 
which can be influenced by, things'externally visible. Poetry 
addresses herself to whet has, been ingeniously termed, the 
mind’s eye, and indeed to the. other senses of the mind; but 
Poetry is not restricted to the employment of these alone, in 
producing emotign.. The physical and moral worlds, with all 
their avenues and outlets; are;at her command: it is hers to 
visit alike the imagination, the passions, the judgment, and 
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the soul: to pass the boundaries of matter and space: to 
navigate the shoreless ocean of eternity: to stretch her pinion 
upward, even unto the threshold of heaven itself! 

If Poetry bestow so many more and higher resources than 
painting, surely a poet who’ avails himself of only those that 
painting affords, is less to be admired, than he who fills the 
additional range of his own wider circle. The poetry which 
describes only the inanimate creation, can be ranked but with 
landscape-painting at best: the ‘poetry which describes only 
the characters, manners, actions, and passions of individuals, 
may be said to perform the greatest work of which painting is 
capable, and can be said to perform no more; but the power 
which appeals to certain general feelings, inaccessible even to 
the noblest painters—which, by the means belonging to poetry 
alone, addresses our immortal rather than our earthly proper- 
ties—which, while it is delighting the imagination or melting 
the heart, instructs the reason without the dryness of metaphy- 
sics, and swells the soul without the raving of enthusiasm— 
this is the splendid power, which, from tlie birth of ‘Time, so 
few among mankind have possessed, and without which the 
ambitious sons of Verse will never become entitled to the 
glories of the highest genius ! | 

It has been declared by some persons connected with Mr. 
Scott, that his next poem will be written on a totally different 
plan: and his real friends must’surely rejoice, if this declara- 
tion shall be fulfilled. Let him only lay aside that worst of 
all affectations, the affectation of simplicity ; ‘that worst of all 
systems, the contempt of system: and there can be little 
doubt that his genius will procure him an immortal honour, 
But that fashion of style, which is founded on the caprice of 
an author, must always flit with the caprice of the public : and 
he alone who models his poetry upon those great works which 
have stood firm against the tides of time’ past, may hope to 
raise a pile that shall witlistand the current of ages to come. — 
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NEW JOE MILLER, OR THE TICKLER ; containing upwards 
of Five Hundred Good Things, many of which are original, 
and the others selected from the best Authors. By James 
Bannantine, Esq. The Fourth Edition, with Additions. 
Vol. I. 

NEW JOE MILLER, OR THE TICKLER; containing near Two 
Thousand good Things, many of which are original, and 
the others selected from the best Authors. Vol. II. 

@LD JQE MILLER, OR THE TICKLER; being a complete and 
correct Copy from the best Editions of his celebrated Jests, 
and also including Allthe Good Thingsin above Fifty Jest- 
Books, published from the Year 1558 to the present Time. 
By James Bannantine, Esq. Editor of New Joe Miller, 
or the Tickler. . Vol. III. or an Addenda to New Joe. 

London: Printed for James Ridgway. 


Wiiruovt entering into the discussion of the merits of the 
ancients in general, it will not probably be desired, by the 
most strenuous of their advocates, that in some particular de-+ 
partments of literature they are palpably inferior to the 
moderns. It isa common mistake with their partisans to cen- 
found priority with pre-eminence, directly reversing the ordi- 
nary course of events, by giving to improvement a retrograde, 
instead. of progressive, motion. I am not disposed to question 
their supremacy in certain branches of intellectual excellence; 
but I da contend, that in some they made no advances what- 
ever, and in others never exceeded mediocrity. Wit in its 
more general and. comprehensive sense they certainly exhibit, 
but in its familiar acceptation, it is very sparingly diffused 
through their productions, and had any Joe Miller at the 
court of Augustus attempted a compilation of jests and .bon- 
mots, | guess he would have been puzzled to find them, and. 
might have entered the house of death before he had passed 
the threshold of his undertaking. 
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It may be urged, that many such works probably existed, 
but that having no attractions for the monks and churchmen, 
who were the preservers of classic learning, in the dark ages, 
they unfortunately perished. History teaches us how to ap- 
preciate the sanctity and pureness of these divines ;—that 
ordonnance which commands them to love their enemies, they 
rigidly observed ; for the flesh and the devil were of the num- 
ber. Recollecting this, and that the greater part of the books 
of Livy are irrecoverably lost, while the lascivious effusions of 
the amatory poets are preserved entire, we will not tax their 
prudery so unjustly as to attribute to it the suppression of an 
inoffensive Joe Miller. We can, however, ouly argue from 
what we know, not from what we conjecture, and our know- 
ledge of ancient humourous productions will, I think, justify 
the assertion, that they do not exceed mediocrity. ‘The 
comedies that have descended to us are, generally speaking, 
familiar dialogues, without any great breadth of humour, either 
in incident or character, and though we hear much of the comic 
writings of Fundanius Pellelissus, which have perished, we 
might have heard very little of them had they been preserved, 
In tragedy, the ancients retain their power much more, or at 
least give us ampler proofs of it, than they do in comedy. 
Euripides might still excite a modern audience to tears, whilst 
Aristophanes, whom his own audiences would not always 
pass, could never be endured by ours. Martial’s Epigrams 
exhibit more of the smartness and point required in modern 
compositions of thissort: they consist of satirical observations, 
slight antitheses, little turns of phraseology, and moral sentences 
expressed generallywith terseness, and sometimes with felicity ; 
but in many parts how filthy and defiled! J/ierocles the 
platonist, who was a writer or collector of moral and facetious 
sayings, approaches nearer to our modern ideas of drollery and 
humour than any of the ancients, and by playing on a pedant 
as we do on an Irishman, has recorded some blunders éalcu- 
lated to excite the risible muscles in an eminent degree. He 
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professes to have married for the mere patriotic purpose of 
raising children for the state ; but, unless we were acquainted 
with the lady of his choice, we cannot be sure of the public 
spirit of his motive. ‘The pedants of the present day are real 
Christians; they retum good for evil, and see as much wit 
im him as he attributed stupidity tothem. This is‘an exalted 
eulogium upon Hierocles ; but their comic discoveries are by 
no means confined to that author. ‘The writer of ihis article 
perfectly recollects when, at school translating ‘Lucian’s 
Dialogues of the Dead, and beginning the speech of Amphi- 
lochus to Mercury, “ O Mercury, | have put my-eye out,” 
how he was astonished at the burst of laughter, which pro- 
eceded from. the usher, ere he had time to complete the read 
ing of the Greek. Many others are to be found, who see 
beauties even in defects ; to whom grossness is humour, and a 
scrap of obscenity a flash of wit.. Pedants like these will, by 
@ mental process. peculiar to themselves, extract phosphorus 
from the basest. materials, and gaze delighted on its fire, 
without suffering their nerves to be disturbed by its unsavoury 
and revolting ddour, If, however, they can discover sch a 
fund. of criminality in the: writings of the ancients, let them 
enjoy it.. ‘Tao telish a bad jest, is a want of taste, that will be 
readily pardoned by all those who cannot treat them’ with a 
geod one. ay 7 | 

When literature began to enterge from the barbarism, by 
which it. had been so long obscured, it became customary to 
crown with laurel those who, on particular occasions, dis- 
tinguished themselves at our colleges. Hence arose our Poets 
}.aureat, whose establisliment is very ancient. Selden, who 
made researches. upon this subject, was unable to discover 
when the title commenced, but found that, in the year 1251, 
their salary was 100 shillings, and their productions com- 
posed in Latin; a ceremony which, of late years, has been 
happily dispensed with. It is evident that, previously to the 
abov ¢-mentioned period, they became appendages of Royalty.. 
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The origin of Court Fools is still more uncertain, but traces 
of them are discoverable in the records of all courts, from the 
remotest antiquity. Of these there were two sorts; one a 
natural idiot, who was kept for the humane and refined pur- 
pose of exciting mirth by his deplorable defects ; and another 
who, as a buffoon or jester, was licensed to say whatever he 
pleased, and whose business it was to create amusement, and 
afford occasions of merriment and laughter by every means 
in his power. Some talent was requisite for the discharge of 
this office; for, like the clown of a modern pantomime, he 
was generally, under the mask of folly, the cleverest actor on 
the stage. In the British Museum there is an ancient work, 
consisting of moral and:facetious sentences, purporting to be 
the joint production of the King’s laureat and jester, whose 
names, had they been preserved, might have anticipated 
the immortality acquired by their more fortunate succcessor 
Joe Miller. This partnership in wit, was destined soon to be 
dissolved. The fool’s duty being to rouse the laughter, and 
the laureat’s to record the glories of the court, it was at 
length found that the latter could produce both these effects, 
and the former was consequently suppressed. Since that 
period, our laureats have, with some eminent exceptions, 
discharged their double duty to the general satisfaction, 

A similar establishment formerly existed in the eity ; but 
in that quarter, both these posts have been long since abolish- 
ed. Its laureatship expired with Elkanah Settle, upon whose 
demise, no person could be found qualified to commit to fame 
the heroic qualities of the lord-mayor, and the splendour of 
his annual show; nor can we wonder at this apparent dearth 
of genius, when we consider the vast imagination which such 
a subject requires. Owing to this untoward occurrence, our 
worthy chief magistrates seldom appear upon the records of 
fame; and, if we except William Walworth, who knocked 
down Wat Tyler for rebuking the King, awd William 
Beckford, who is put up in Guild-ball for the very offence 
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Wat Tyler was guilty of, the others have descended to their 
ancestors, or rather to their graves, 


“¢ Omnes illacrimabiles 
od . . A 
Urgentur ignotique, longa 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro.”’ 


At a subsequent period, collections of good things first 
assumed the form of Ana, where bon-mots were economically 
sprinkled among a host of annotations, criticisms, epigrams, 
classical and modern selections, historical facts, and literary 
scraps of every denomination. These, however, were not 
calculated for general circulation. An uneducated reader 
would be appalled by Hebrew and Greek types, puzzled 
with uninteresting commentaries upon unintelligible texts ; 
and, if after scratching among the rubbish, he at length turned 
up something, that had the glitter of a diamond, it was 
probably not worth the labour of the search. 

To avoid these objections, and give unqualified delight to 
this happy nation, collections were at length published, con- 
sisting exclusively of jests, bon-mots, witticisms, and humour- 
ous anecdotes, of which description several appeared before 
the time of Joe Miller. ‘To the best of these early publica- 
tions, the name of Killigrew has been prefixed, although it 
did not, I believe, appear until some years after his death. 
Thomas Killigrew was born in 1611, died in 1682, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. Mrs. Anne Killigrew, to 
whose memory Dryden has inscribed a most beautiful ode, 
entitling that lady the youngest virgin daughter of the skies, 
was the niece of this celebrated wag. He was for some time 
employed upon an embassy at Venice, but, from his improper 
conduct, was obliged to relinquish the appointment, upon 
which occasion Sir John Denham wrote an indifferent epi- 
gram. After his return, he was made groom of the bed- 
chamber to King Charles the Second, and soon became inti- 
mate with his master. In wit he was surpassed by none at 
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that laughter-loving court, and his great familiarity with the 
King, gave his tongue a latitude and freedom, to which 
others presumed not to aspire. Several of his bon-mots, 
which are to be found in the Books, sufficiently establish this 
fact ; for they could never have been tolerated from any other 
than Killigrew, even by such a complaisant monarch as 
Charles the Second. 

Of Joe Miller’s history I have been able to learn nothing 
further, than that he was an actor, as I am informed, of very 
dull capacity ; and that his dullness made it a good jest to 
call a book of jests by his name: from the same authority it 
should seem, that he belonged to the theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields, and acted Irish parts, which is confirmed by a print 
stil] existing of him, in the character of Teague, in the Com- 
mittee. He died in 1738, at the age of 54, and was buried 
in Saint Clement’s church-yard, with the foltowing epitaph, 
written by Stephen Duck :-— 


“* Here lie the remains of 
<¢ Honest Joe Miller, 
«© Who was 
« A tender husband, 
‘© A sincere friend, 
‘¢ A facetious companion, 
‘¢ And an excellent comedian. 


“¢ If humour, wit, and honesty, could save 

‘¢ The humorous, witty, honest, from the grave, 
‘¢ The grave had not so soon this tenant found, 

<¢ ‘With honesty, and wit, and humour, crown’d ; 
*¢ Or could esteem and love preserve our breath, 
“¢ Or guard us longer from the stroke of death, 

‘¢ The stroke of death on him had later fell, 

‘¢ ‘Whom all mankind esteem’d and lov’d so well.” 


In taking leave of this celebrated jester, so far as he is 
personally concerned, I wish I could bid an eternal adieu to 
some of his jokes, certain old offenders, who are apt to be 
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introduced into society, though every one must be weary of 
iheir appearance. My. task now conducts me to the labours 
of the present editor, James Bannantine, Iisq. In the adyer- 
tisement to the first volume, James Bannantine, Esq. begins 
with observing, that the previons jest-books have been ,com- 
piled generally in the most slovenly manner, the articles 
injudiciously selected, and almost invariably copied from 
book to book, whence. he infers the necessity of a well con- 
ducted and noyel publication. I am very sorry that this 
necessity. still exists; for he has cautiously abstained from 
remedying any of the evils.of which he complains, 'To be 
sure he informs us, that ‘‘ to his knowledge,’ he has not in- 
serted an article, which has appeared in any English book 
of the same description, ‘The words in italics certainly con- 
tain a boundless salvo, but to my knowledge, at least 7-Sthis 
of them made their debut long ago, and at every page we 
recognise a familiar acquaintance. | Nothing can be more flat 
and sickening, than a new hash of old jokes. By the unfor- 
tunate lot of humanity, all pleasurable sensations are more 
evanescent than those of a painful nature. A good witticism 
may, by too frequent use, lose its power of pleasing ; but a 
joke, that is diseustful at first, will become intolerable upon 
repetition. An economist of mental pleasure will, therefore, 
beware of encountering the new Joe Miller, which, like the 
new moon, is only a different presentation of the old one. 

As every book of Marmion has a separate introductory 
canto, so has every book of the new Joe Miller a, distinct 
preface. In that which enhances the second volume, the 
editor says, ‘¢ It has been frequently observed, that the 
-. Scotch .are deficient .in wit; nay, it has even been asserted, 
_ that, * dt is as impossible for a Scot, as fora German, to be 
witty,, Now. 1 dissent altogether from this illiberal dogma- 
tism. Is it not notorious, that many of them live by their 
wits? If they have.not. original right in all the good things, 
that are going about, they have at least a lasting possession 
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of very many of, them: By the happy talent of uttering cer- 
tain monosyllabic bon-mots, for the amusement of a minister, 
and sticking to government at home, they oftentimes become 
fixed as governors abroad, &c. All this may be no joke to 
us, but it must be vastly entertaining to them, and though 
we may be serious upon the subject, we must let them laugh 
that win. Envy is the shadow cast by fortune, and attends 
her in every motion; hence our illiberal sarcasms against 
the Scotch for their charitable predilection for their own 
countrymen, and our attributing to discteditable causes their 
uniform success in life. 

Were proof wanting to refute the injurious assertion, that 
wit is as rarely the growth of Scotland as timber, it would be 
effectually furnished by James Bannantine, Esq. who assures 
us that, although born north of the Tweed, he has himself 
contributed to the work several pieces of wit. This avowal is 
certainly not one of them: there are, however, various 
articles which we willingly attribute to him, for we are sure 
they can never have found their way into any other book 
of jests. : 

A facetious modern writer has called the present era, the 
age of taxes and puffs; and, indeed, the perusal of the 
latter forms by no means the slightest burden of the former. 
Our Magazines and Reviews, and the editors of our diurnal 
publications, made a most degrading sacrifice to avarice, 
when first they suffered whole battalions of puffs to escape 
from their proper quarters, and small-type cantonments to 
invade the high-way, and open masked batteries upon the 
unwary passenger. Infinite are the deceptions under which 
they steal upon us, and innumerable the disguises and crapes 
under whose cover they arrest our progress; and if they do 
not rob us of our money, at least defraud us of our time. 
Of all practisers in this art, the lotteryecontractors are the 
most persevering and audacious; fighting under all colours, 
and blazoning every wall from St. Luke’s, where their dupes 
are found, to the King’s Bench, whither they are frequently 

I 
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-wonductéd. By a tempting exhibition of capital prizes, the 
“etedulous multitude are “:struack with sudden adoration,” and 
« purchase tickéts, only .tocomplete the line of Milton by a 
ospeédy display of! blink .awe.” In’ perusing the public 
“journals, it. is impossible to’ escape their traps.—‘ The con- 
“vention of Cintra, by which the enemy was suffered to carry 
away all the plunder, and which so cruelly ‘disappointed the 
‘hopes of the nation,” forms‘on .a ‘paper now before me, the 
preface to “‘ anadvantageous Lottery Scheme,” and is much 
“more appropriate than the writer probably intended. The 
nation ought long ago to have discovered, that their rich 
wheel is like a St.. Catharine wheel, which seems to scatter 
‘a shower ‘of.:gold on every side; but when we attempt to 
snatch the prize, we only burn our fingers,—the treasure 
vanishes, ‘the momentary splendour is succeeded. by ne, 
and the deceitful. vision ends in smoke. : 
‘Vulgar modes of puffing becoming at length too notorious 
to escape occasional detection, the proprietor of: Vauxhall 
Gardens bethought himself of: classical assistance ; the Greek 
and Roman authors were used as janitors to this fashionable 
promenade, and ancient literature was ransacked ‘to supply 
new heads to the old body of puffs. ** Cato and Lucretia” 
served to introduce the congenial characters of. Dignum 
and Mrs. Bland :—*‘ Prometheus, who formed men of clay, 
and endued them with stolen fire,” composed the prelude to 
—“ a beautiful new song, by Mr. Kelly :”—* Hanmibal’s 
vinegar, which penetrated and destroyed the bowels’ of the 
hardest rock,” led by an ‘easy transition to —— * Genuine 
port wines,” and the ‘ancient Greek courtesans,” naturally 
suggested “‘ the Duke of York’s Band.”’ : 








- Nor have the illegitimate sons of Esculapius, been deficient 
in this fashionable accomplishment. _ ‘* A horrid murder !”’ is 
often made to precede  Leéake’s patent pills,” which is 
simply a metathesis, or transposition of the course of events 5 
while a “ dreadful insurrection of the Blacks” serves to con- 
firm the efficacy of “* Gowland’s Lotion,” by which it might 
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have been completely avoided, since ‘ it prevents all erup- 
tions, and gives to the skin a beautiful whiteness.” ‘* The 
flourishing state of the public funds,” in the beginning of a 
paragraph, is wound up at the end with ‘ Winsor’s gas 


lights, or inflammable air ;” and the ‘‘ long confinement of 


Alexander Davison, Esq. in the King’s Bench,” is intro- 
ductory to ‘* an effectual remedy for the yellow fever.”’ 


‘¢ As fools rush in, where angels fear to stand ;” 


so do some of these licensed murderers seek the sanctuary of 
the temple, and extract from the Saered W ritings labels for their 
phials of wrath. Solomon’s Song seems an odd way of bring- 
ing us acquainted with ‘ Solomon’s Guide to Old Age,” 
since its precepts do not seem so well calculated for the exten- 
sion as the enjoyment of life; yet I have seen this farrago of 
quackery thus ushered into notice. Ofall the wise men, in 
the deleterious way, this puffing Solomon may be reckoned the 
wisest, for he is indisputably the richest. Christians. and 
Jews have alike worshipped this golden calf, while he himself, 
if report may be credited, by professing their religions alter- 
nately, as interest dictated, has plucked them both, witha 
most meritorious impartiality. .Far be it from.me ‘to insinu- 
ate that he was ever a sincere convert to either Christianity or 
Judaism; I rather suspect he was like the blank leaf between 


the Old and New Testaments, not belonging to either, but 
making a cover of both. 


This puffing propensity being so prevalent among certain 
‘pretenders, it was natural to an.icipate its appearance in the 
“pages of the New Joe Miller. Several instances could easily 
be selected. Take the following :— 


‘¢ The Bishop of — has been much in the habit of visiting 
** the laboratory of Mr. Swainson, where that gentleman prepares 
*‘ his Velno’s Vegetable Syrup, On one of these visits, Mr. 
** Swainson said jocularly, ‘ I wish, my Lord, that it were to be- 
**¢ come the custom to take the Sacrament’ in my syrup.’? The 
** Bishop very seriously answered—‘ I wish to God it were ; it 
‘© S would cure both body a at once.” Vol. I. p, 149. 

9 
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This ts rather irreverent, and not particularly witty; but 
as it was probably paid for, the Editor was quite right in ad- 
mitting it. At'pp. 3,50, and 120, of 2d vol. we are presented 
with further doses of the same medicine; and at p. 207 of the 
first volume, we have the following ‘significant rider, in the 
shape of a note :— 

‘¢ If families could be prevailed on to-adopt Mr. ‘Child’s method 
¢ of brewing ale and porter, they would not only have their beer 
‘¢ at about half the price commonly paid for it, but the best that 
“¢ can be brewed. ‘This treatise costs only ome shilling.” 

This note richly merited a place in the body of the work, 
for, though many readers may doubt the claims ef'a pun, or 
a bon-mot, ale and porter are good things in the estimation of 
all mankind. 

Weare all subject to misfortune ! It is mine to be now com- 
pelled to taketeave of James Bannantine, Esq. in his indivi- 
dual capacity, and, to direct my attention to the compilation, 
which he has edited. In sober sadness it must be confessed, 
that, genérally speaking, it is ‘a deadly lively production. 
ts principal defect is a redundance of matter. Of such a vast 
congregation, a great portion must necessarily be bad, ‘and a 
‘considerable number trite. Many are gross and indecent; a 
fault which no ‘wit can excuse, but which its total absence 
here renders guite intolerable. An abridgiient, or selectat 
profanis, if executed with taste and discérnmett, would be 
infinitely preferable to this Compendium 6f Classic Wit (as it 
is called), of which, half the cood things ate too bad for insets 
‘tion. For such a selection, the presént work is not déficient 
in materials; the style, however, might be materially im- 
proved. By 2 slavish transcription from one book to another, 
the incidents are related in their original dull.and common- 
place phraseology, though they might receivé-a considetable 
infusion of humour ’by occasionally adopting the-quaint drol- 
lery of the Miseries of Human Life. Of this hint, James 
Bannantine, Esq. may, perhaps, avail himself in a future 
edition. , 
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. If it be true, as the editor informs us, adopting the phraseo- 
logy of the Lexicographer, that his work ‘has exhilarated 
the saturnine columns of diurnal compilation, aud imparted 
coruscation to the dormant embers of dramatic composition,” 
it must be a work of important influence. This alone, and its 
acknowledged notoriety, can apologize for the length of these 
observations: the-same causes will justify my inserting the 
following digest of rules, calculated to give eflicacy to Mr. 
Bannantine’s labours. By a careful perusal of these, the reader 
may enjoy the happiness of being as much hated and feared as 
the most inveterate wag upon record. 

Feel your ground before you take a single step, and adapt 
yourself to your company. You may find yourself among 
a set of wretches who never read Joe Miller, and yet have 
comprehension enough to understand him. ‘This is fine!— 
Make the most of such a situation, for it is a happiness not often 
to recur. If any aspiring member venture to oppose you, 
erush him without mercy. If you do 2o¢ know what he is go- 
ing to say, tell him you can help him out in that story, shoukl 
he be at a loss; if you do, cut him short, by saatching the 
sting of the tale from him, and turn it against himself. You 
will get the laugh, and the audience will be happy to re- 
duce him to their own level, by measuriig him with you. 

Never mind what smart you occasion, provided you can say 
asmart thing. Your enemy you have a right to wound; and 
with whom can you take a liberty, if not witha‘friend? A 

pretty thing, truly, if a jest were to be stifled because it might 

give pain! It would give much idore to suppress it; and if 
others do nat like the taste, how can they expect you to swal- 
low it? | 

Latin bon-mois are safe, if you are sure of the pronunciation, 
for they who understand them will laugh naturally, and they 
who do not, for fear of being thought ignorant. With wo- 
men this rulewillnot apply ; do not, therefore, in their society, 
quote Horace, or contess yourself a freemason ; for they mus 
-tually hate and suspect whatever they are excluded from. 
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It is a very successful and laudable practice to poach upon 
Joe’s premises with some poor dog who is fain at night to start 
the game, which you have marked down inthe morning. At the 
given signal, let fly, and you are sure to kill the prey, and 
perhaps some of the company with laughter. Be sure that 
your pointer is staunch. 

When you launch a good thing, which is only heard by the 
person next you, wait patiently for a pause, and throw in 
again. Your neighbour, possibly, will not renew his laugh, 
but will excuse you, well knowing that you cannot afford to 
throw away a good thing. 

If your party be stupid, and you want an excuse for getting 
away, give vent to some double-entendres to distress the wo- 
men. This will answer your purpose, for the men must be 
fools, indeed, if they do not kick you down stairs. 

In the want of other subjects for your raillery and sneers, 
personal defects form a tempting source of pleasantry. When 
your wit has not a leg of its own to stand on, it may run some 
time upon your neighbour’s wooden one. At least a dozen 
jokes may be endorsed upon a hump back; and you may 
make a famous handle of a long nose, by enquiring of its. pro- 
prictor whether he can reach to blow it, whether he can hear 
himself sneeze, &c. &c. ‘Take care, however, while making 
fun with his nose, that he does not make free with yours. 

If your party be equal to yourself, in their knowledge of the 
Books, or talent for extempore repartee, laugh loud at your 
own sayings, and pretend not to hear theirs. Laughter is 
catching, though wit is not. 

If they be decidedly superior in both these requisites, have 
a bad head-ach and be silent. You could not speak to advan- 
tage, and it’s better-to be pitied for having a pain in the head, 
than for having nothing in it. 

Mimicry and buffoonery are good substitutes for wit. Thus 
you may make some use of a prosing old Poet, by listening to 
him with feigned attention, and at the same.-time thrusting 
your tongue in the opposite check. ‘This will amuse the com- 
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pany, and cannot offend the old'gentleman, for he will be wise 
enough to wish your tongue kept where it is. 

Beware of quizzing your host too severely, or he will not ask 
you again. Be merry and wise. | A laugh isa tempting thing, 
I own; so is turtle soup. Adways remember that a good din- 
ner is in itself a good thing, and the only one that will bear 
frequent repetition. S 
_ If you have once got a man down, belabour him without 
mercy. Remember the saying of the Welch boxer—* Ah; 
Sir, if you knew the trouble 1 have had in getting him 
down, you would not ask me to let him get up again.” 

Invariably preserve your best joke for the last ; and when you 
have uttered it, follow the example now set you, by—taking 
your leave. 








HISTOIRE DES EVENEMENS MEMORABLES DU REGNE DE GUS- 
TAVE III. ROI DE SUEDE, &C. PAR MR. C. 1. E. H. D’AGUI- 
LA.—2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1807. Imported by H. Col- 
burn, Conduit Street. i.e. HISTORY OF THE MEMORA- 
RLE EVENTS OF THE REIGN OF GUSTAVUS THE THIRD, 
KING OF SWEDEN. 


Ir the lives and characters of Kings must, from their high 
importance, naturally claim the attention of their contempo- 
raries, the life of the father of the present King of Sweden is 
surely calculated to engage that attention in an eminent de- 
gree, not only from the noble stand which he made for the in- 
dependence of his country, but also from the difficulties with 
which his illustrious son is at this moment surrounded, in the 
same glorious cause. 

. Ata time, when, tired of a factious and overbearing aristo 
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cracy, the Swedes would have gladly follawed, the example of 
their Danish neighbours, and chearfully bent their necks under 
a despotic sway, Gustavus III, confirmed their liberties, For 
twenty-one years, he displayed, upon the Swedish throne, 
talents: the’ most splendid? and virtues the most endearing, 
Success attended him ‘by sea and by land ; arid yet this mo- 
narch,erowned with victory, and the benefactor of his people, 
fell by the hand of an assassin, and that assassin was a Swede, 

‘Surely such a reign’ must furnish a narrative as interesting as 
any reign of equal duration in the annals of modern Etirope, 
But Mr. D’Aguila has’ rather disappointed our expectation. 
He strings together Gazette accounts, old historical state- 
ments, well known geographical information, and a few poli- 
tical reflections,’ not particularly striking for either novelty or 
depth. His style is sometimes heavy ; not a single authority 
is quoted in support of the facts which he relates. It is true, 
he tells us, in his ‘preliminary discourse, that’ “ his timidity 
“ has been overcome by the consideration that he derives the 
‘ knowledge of the evénts’ which he narrates, from the most 
*¢ authenticsources.” But ought he not to have stated those 
authorities ? 

The fitst part of the first volume contains a short abstract of 
the origin of the Swedish Monarchy ; the geographical situation 
of the kingdom, and the topographical one of its capital ; a 
description of Lapland, and a concise ¢ history of Sweden , until 
Gustavus the Third. . 


Mr. D’Aguila inclines to — that Charles XII. fell by 
treachery, before Frederickshall. 


‘On the 30th of November, he went, at night, into the 
C trenches, Being much fatigued, he leaned upon the parapet, 
“6 and fell asleep. Mastret, the enginéer; was at some distance, 
“ Having observed a convulsive motion. in the King, he drew 
‘¢ nearer, and found him killed by a musket-ball. At the same 
e instant, he perceived the Adjutant-General Siquier. Charles’ 
“¢ had still his a upon the hilt of his sword, esunitibeal drawn. 


‘¢ When the wound was examined, it was asserted that the shot 
‘¢ had not come from the fortress ; ‘and when the report was spread 
“ that the King had been killed by a musket.ball, a général officer 
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s. present at the siege wrote«aaié is not true. Besides, it is very 
‘¢ remarkable, that another general officer, commanding at the 
‘¢ siege, had foretold that the death of Charles X11. would take 
$¢ place on the last day of November,” 


Why are not the names of these two Generals mentioned ? 

The second part of the first volume relates the accession of 
Gustavus II]. to the Swedish throne. Gustavus was.borm on 
the 25th of January, 1746, and succeeded hi& father, Adol- 
phus Frederick, on the 12th of February, 1771, at the age of 
five-and-twenty, He was in France at that time. . An assem- 
bly of the States was immediately conyened for the 13th of 
June. . 

Gustavus, on his journey homewards, passed a few days 
at Berlin, with his uncle, Frederick the Great, King of.Prus- 
sia. From Berlin, he proceeded to Stralsund ;. and Janded at 
Carlscrona, in Sweden, on the 18th of May, 1771. . The 
acclgmations of the people every where hailed his approach ; 
but the kingdom was torn by the intrigues of the nobles, divided 
in two equally dangerous factions, which rendered the exe+ 
cutive power of the Monarch barely nominal. 

The Diet was opened on the 13th of June, 1771. Gustavus 
himself composed the funeral oration, which was read at the 
solemn obsequies of his father. The session was extremely 
tumultuous. Nothing was done, because the four orders 
could not agree on any resolution. Anattempt, which Gusta« 
vus made on the 28th of November, to conciliate the different 
parties, proyed abortive. It rather tended to inflame the pas- 
sions of his opponents. However, on the 29th of May, 1772, 
his coronation was marked by the establishment of a new order 
of knighthood, called the Order of Wasa. The States took 
the oath of allegiance on the first of June. 

But'‘the discontents of the nobles increased to an alarming 
degree, and caused at Jast that memorable revolution, which 
Gustavus effected in the government of his country onthe 
19th of August, 1772, He recovered the whole of the exe 
cutive power, including the supreme command of the navy 
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and army, the nomination to all ‘civil and military offices, the 
right of convening, and dissolving the States, without being 
obliged to assemble them at fixed periods, and the entire dis- 
posal of the public money. The privilege of enacting and re- 
pealing laws, and the imposition of taxes, were left to the Diet, 
composed of the deputies of the nobility, clergy citizens, and 
peasants. 

The courage and prudence with which Gustavus achieved 
this revolution, ‘are yet fresh in ourmemory. But we cannot 
omit noticing the tender anxiety which this great Prince mani- 
fested, at this critical period, for the glory of his nation. 


*¢ Qn the morning of the 19th of August, Gustavus the Third 
**Teft his apartments, attended by officers of the horse-guards, 
*¢ gentlemen of the chamber, &c. He stopt a moment in the hall 
“‘ of the guards. A little emotion was visible in his countenance ; 
*¢ but he said, with firmness, to thase who were about him: °¢ If 
‘© T have the misfortune to fall, let it not be told to my brothers 
‘¢ that it was by the hand of a Swede.’ ” 


Again— 


‘ To the multitudes that crowded about him, on his road, ready 
** to take the new oath of allegiance, he answered with affability : : 
«¢ ¢ The bare word of a Swede is as good as an oath.’”? 


And, 


<A libel against the king had been posted:i in a conspicuous part 
¢¢ of the standing pillory. Gustavus wanted to know what it con. 
‘tained. Having perused it, he said---‘ It has not been written 


“¢ by aSwede.’ ” 

The second volume opens with the war against Russia, in 
1788, 1789, and 1790. We felt inclined to complain of the 
author for transporting us, all at once, from the year 1772 to 
the year 1788, without recording one single circumstance of 
the life of his hero for ‘the space-of sixteen years ; when glan- 
cing once more at the title of his book, we found that he had 
prudently styled ita Mistory of the Memorable Events of the 
Reign of Gustavus the Third. Diminutive observations, says 
Johnson, scem to take something from the dignity of writing. 
Yet knowing, as. we do, that, in 1777, Gustavus visited 
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Catharine the Second at St. Petersburgh ; that i in April, 1783, 
the Swedish Monarch concluded a Treaty of Commerce with the 
United States of America; that in 1784, he paid a visit to the 
King of France, and purchased of him the little is'and of 
St. Bartholomew, in the West Indies, which was formally 
ceded to Sweden, by the treaty of Versailles of the 26th of 
July 1784; that in 1786, Gustavus had restored the Swedish 
navy to its ancient importance, by the addition of fourteen 
new ships of the line, and thirteen frigates; and that, shortly 
before the war broke out, he wrote, in French, an excellent 
work on The Danger of the Political Balance of Europe, 
which was translated into English by Lord Mountmorres ; we 
think all these occurrences, and many others, fully entitled 
to the appellation of memorable events, and as such, well 
worthy of a placeina History of Gustavus the ‘Third, written 
even on Mr. D’Aguila’s plan. 

The account of the war in Finland, is prefaced by lamenta- 
tions on the infractions made on the peace of Westphalia, 
which induce the author to attempt a slight sketch of the Rus- 
sian Empire, and of the Prussian Monarchy. He considers 
both these powers as the chief causes of those infractions. 
With respect to Prussia, he falls into an error which we 
should not have noticed, had he not mentioned the circum- 
stance once before, in a note, at the bottom of the 97th page 
of the first volume. He again asserts, in page 35 of the 
second volume— 


‘¢ Frederick William, surnamed the Great. Elector, shook off 
‘* the yoke; in the midst of the wars which ravaged the Em. 
“* pire, he felt his independence ; and, in the year 1701, crowned 
‘himself King of Prussia, in the townof Koenigsberg.” 


It was not Frederick William, the Great Elector, who as- 
sumed the royal dignity, but his son Frederick, known by 
the name of Frederick I. King of’ Prussia. 

We coincide with Mr. D’Aguila in the following remarks, 
‘as applicable to Prussia an 1787 ; 
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‘¢ Proud of her warlike reputation, and shielded by the glory 
€¢ which she had acquired under the late King Frederick 11. who 
*‘ was the soul of his council, or rather his own council, Prassia, 
‘¢ for the first time since her accession to royal dignity, found her. 
*¢ self abandoned to the management of ministers, that is to say, 
¢¢ under the influence of various political ideas. When a sovereign 
‘¢ is desirous of increasing his power, ministers generally suggest 
‘< projects of territorial aggrandizement.”? 


And in the note to these remarks, 


_ §¢ And yet it may be proved arithmetically, thatin proportion as 
¢¢ small states or sovereignties disappear, nations grow poor, and 
¢¢ al} resources are diminished.” 


But the extension of states, operates also.as a check to public 
liberty ; and this is undoubtedly its most injurious tendency, 
Mr. D’Aguila then passes to a geographical description of 
the Grand Duchy of Finland. This important province, 
which is at present occupicd by Russian troops, has an extent 
of 19,883 English square miles, or 3000 Swedish square miles ; 
and not, as the author says, ‘ 3000 lieues carrées, ou 3000 
<< milles d’Allemagne, ou environ trente mille verstes de Russie.” 
It is half as large as modern Germany, and considerably be- 
youd a third of all Sweden, the surface af which does not ex- 
ceed 6900 Swedish square miles. | 
Jn point of population, Finland contains nearly one-third of 
all the inhabitants of Sweden. Mr. D’Aguila states its pepu- 
Jation at 750,000 individuals; but their number, in 1806, 
was 898,463; which still gives only thirty inhabitants to the 
English square mile. And yet the population of Finland has 
‘been more than doubled in sixty-five years; since in the year 
1741, the total number of inhabitants amounted to no -moré 
than 408,839 individuals.. .. | 
- Notwithstanding Finland is situated so far to the north, its 
soil isso fertile, and its agriculture has been improved to such 
a degree, that it grows: corn suflicient for its consumption. 
And in this respect again, it is one of the most valuable parts 
bf Sweden, where the southern: provinces alone are not ex+ 
posed to the necessity of an annual importation of corm. =» 
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In the enumeration of the principal places of Finland, Mr. 
D’Aguila has omitted Uleaborg,-which, next to Abo the .ca- 
pital, is the most commercial town, and has a population of 
nearly 4000 individuals. 

Before he enters upon the narrative of the war, the author 
justly reprobates that odious system of separating the people 
from the prince, which the Empress Catharine II. introduced 
in her tanifestoes, and which has afterwards been so success- 
fully imitated by the governors of France during her revolu- 
tionary frenzy. 

Whilst Gustavus the Third was personally engaged with 
the Russians in Finland, the Danes penetrated into Sweden from 
Norway: but theattacks of this new enemy were soon rendered 
nearly inoffensive by ‘the firm interference of Mr. Elliot, the 
English minister at Copenhagen. Gustavus in the mean'time 
hastened from the other extremity of the kingdom to strengthen 
this frontier, His irresistible eloquence obtained him the aid 
of the loyal inhabitants of Dalecarlia, He also assembled'the 
States on the 26th of January, 1789. But the debates of thie 
nobility manifested such a determined and unjust opposition 
to the measures necessary for a successful prosecution of the 
war, that Gustavus found himself reluctantly obliged publicly 
to rebuke their factious conduct in an‘energetic speech, which 
he’ pronounced in the Assembly of the States, on the’ 17th of 
February. A new actof Union and Security, as .it -is called, 
was promulgated. It confirmed the constitution of the 21st 
of August, 1772.. The Assembly was dissolved on the 27th 
of Apri, 1789. ' 

The war against the Russians continued with ‘various suc- 
cess by sea and by laud, until the 10th of July, '1790, when 
the defeat of the Russian fleet, at Swenksund, by the Swedish 
fleet, under the immediate orders of the King, induced, the 
Court of St. Petersburgh to propose a treaty of peace, whieh 
was concluded on the 14th of August, 1790. Gustavus returned 
to Stockholm on the 19th of the same mogth. It is ase naval 
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coriqueror at Swenksund, that he is represented in that fine 
pedestrian \statue, which the citizens of the capital have 


erected to his memory, on the quay near the _— palace at 


Stockholm. 

‘The second part of the second. Volume narrates the fatal 
consequences of the clemency which Gustavus shewed to 
several officers, who, under pretence that the war was an offen- 
siveone, and ought not:to have ‘been undertaken on the part 
of Sweden’ without ‘the ‘consent of the States, had refused to 
march against the Russiansin Finland. ‘To this shameful trans- 
action the conduct: of:the loyal inhabitants of Finland had 
afforded:a most striking contrast : ‘animated with a sacred love 


jof their: country, a zealous attachment to; their prince, and a 


just.abhoirence of the despotic tendency of the Russian govern- 
merit; they displayed twenty years ago the same ardour in the 
Swedish cause, which np have again rhe ae less suc- 
lebssfall y manifested... 

> fiAllarmed:at ‘the « déexpétteds turn, which the révobiticin of 
FYative took in 1791, Gustavus, to be iicarer the scene, set out 


fot'Germany. Heé:met the eldest brother of the unfortunate 


Louis XVI. at Aix la Chapelle. | On his return to Sweden, he 
summoned a diet at Gefle. All his propositions were readily 
acquies¢ed'in by the States. He returned to: Stockholm to- 


-wards the'end:of February 1792: But on the night of the 16th 
of March of the same year, he was shot with a pistol, at a 


masquerade in the opera-house, by an assassin named: Ankar- 
sttém; ‘wlio was one of a triumvirate of discontented nobles, 


bent upon Gustavus’s destruction, and on wham this: horrible | 
‘task had devolved by lot. The king lingered: in ‘great pain . 
till ‘the 29th” of March, when’ he en in’ _ e6ur er) 


of his'age and the 21st of his reign. 


‘Mr. D’Aguila has drawn the character of Gustavus at great 
length. We quote the conclusion of ‘it’in the words of the 


eriginal asa fair specimen of the'style of the work. 
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<¢ Jl ne lui manqua pour se montrér le plus adutirable Prince du 
‘¢ monde que d’étre le chef d’un pays ot il aurvit trouvé toutes 
<6 Jes ressources nécessaires an développement de ses grandes qua- 


66 ites personnelles. La Suéde ne pouvoit les Ini offrir. Cepen. 


“dant par le loyal emploi de toutes ses facultés morales il sut 
“* étre digne de laisser aux générations .un perpetual et respec. 
“table souvenir. Elles -diront qwil étoit ne pour la vraie 
 gloire, puis qu’elles trouveront dans ses travanx qn’ il aveit une 
‘intelligence sans bornes, une capacite préeéminente, une raison 
“ supérieure, des pensées vives et exactes sur ce’ gu’il convenoit 
“¢ @entreprendre, des lumiéres claires et’ distinctes’ sur ce qwil 
“¢ falloit exécuter, une activité sans cesse .préte et toujours inf 
- tigable et qui se multiplioss 2 2 proportion des besoins et du salut 
“de Pétat ; et qu’avec tant d’avantages pour la plus ‘brillante 
a renommée ily joignit encore les vertus @’un Prince toujours juste, 
‘¢ afmable, beinfaisant, et clement ; vertus ,quidéterminent éssen. 
” tiellement. le sublime caractére du veritable Pére de la Patrie,”? 


That Sweden could: not afford hin the résoutees necessary 
for the display of his great personal qnalities; is‘incontestable : 
but for that ‘very reason we think Gustavus would fave been 
better entitled to the honourable appellation of Father of his 
Country, if keeping aloof of the political broils of Europe, he 
thad not harboured the yomantic though chivalric project of 
-warring against the French Revolution, at the head of the 
motley troops of Sweden, Hussia, Austria, Prussia, and the petty 
States of Germany. Success insuch an enterprise would no 
doubt have commanded the admiration of the world: but 
kings are not above the rule laid down by the poet. ‘They 
also should consider ae 

| Quid vatleant humeri. 


From the unfavourableness of its climate for the growth of 
grain, it is only by the exchange of its wood and iren, and 
by the produce of its fisheries, that the Kingdom of Sweden can 
obtain the supply of the corn it wants. If its commerce be 
long impeded by war, the country is exposed to the utmost 
distress. Half a century had not healed the wounds which 
the warlike Charles brought upon Sweden. 

‘Gustavus has been blamed for having introduced a taste for . 
theatrical representations. Mr. D’Aguila exculpates him by 
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conqueror at Swenksund, that he is represented in that fine 
pedestrian statue, which the citizens of the capital have 


erected to his memory, on the quay near the royal palace at 
Stockholm. 


‘The second part of the second Volume n narrates the fatal 
consequences of the clemency which Gustavus shewed to 
several officers, who, under pretence that the war was an offen- 
siveione, and ought not:to have ‘been undertaken on the part 
of Sweden without the consent of the States, had refused to 
march against the Russians in Finland. 'To this shameful trans- 
action the conduct of the loyal: inhabitants of Finland had 
affordeda most striking contrast : animated with a sacred love 
of their country, a zealous attachment to; their prince, and a 
just.abhotrence of the despotic tendency of the Russian govern- 
merit, they displayed twenty years ago the same ardour in the 
Swédish cause, which they have again lately : though less suc- 
evssfully manifested. 

‘Alarmed at ‘the unexpected: turn, which the révebicticn of 
France took in 1791, Gustavus, to be .iicarer the scene, set out 
for'Germany. Hemet the eldest brother of the unfortunate 
Louis X VI. at Aix la Chapelle. On his return to Sweden, he 
summoned a diet at Gefle. All his propositions were readily 
acquiesced in by the States. He returned to:Stockholm to- 
-wards the end of February 1792. But on the night of the 16th 
of March of the same year, he was shot with a pistol, at a 
masquerade in the opera-house, by an assassin named: Ankar- 
strdm, who was one of a triumvirate of discontented nobles, 
bent upon Gustavus’s destruction, and on whom this: horrible 
‘task -had devolved by lot. The king lingered: in ‘great pain : 
till the 29th” of March, when’ he expired 1 in: We “ott year 
of his'age and the 2Ist of his reign.’ * : 

Mr. D'Aguila has drawn the character of Gustavus at great _ 
length. We quote the conclusion of itvin the words of the | 
original as a fair specimen of the style of the work. 
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<¢ Jl ne lui manqua pour se montrér le plus admirable Prince du 
‘¢ monde que d’étre le chef d’un pays ou il aurvit trouvé toutes 
'<¢ Jes ressources nécessaires au développement de ses grandes qua- 
$6 ites personnelles. La Suéde ne pouvoit les Ini offrir, Cepen- 
dant par le loyal emploi de toutes ses facultés morales il sut 
“‘ étre digne de laisser aux générations .un perpetual et respec. 
“Stable souvenir. Elles dirout qwil étoit ‘née pour la vraie 
* gloire, puis qu’elles trouveront dans ses travanx qa’ il aveit une 
‘intelligence sans bornes, une capacite preéminente, une raison 
«* supérieure, des pensées vives et exactes sur ce’ qu’il convenoit 
“¢ @entreprendre, des lumiéres claires et’ distinctes’ sur ce quwil 
“¢ falloit executer, une activité sans cesse .préte set toujours infa: 
- tigable et qui se multiplioit 2 2 proportion des besoins et du salut 
‘* de Vetat 5; et qu’avec tant d@’avantages pour la plus ‘brillante 
m renommée ily joignit encore les vertus d’un Prince toujours juste, 
‘¢ afmable, beinfaisant, et clément ; vertus qui.déterminent éssen. 
" tiellement le sublime caractére du veritable Pére de la Patrie:” 
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That Sweden could: not afford him the résoatces necessary 
for the display of:his great personal gnalities, isincontestable : 
but for that very reason we think Gustavus would fave been 
better entitled to the honourable appellation of Father of bis 
Country, if keeping aloof of the political broils of Europe, he 
thad not harboured the: yomantic though chivalric project of 
-warring against tlie French Revolution, at the head of the 
motley troops of Sweden, Hussia, Austria, Prussia, and the petty 
States of Germany. Success insuch an enterprise would no 
doubt have. commanded the admiration of the world: but 
kings are not above the rule laid down by the poet. “They 
also should consider : 

Quid valeant humeri. 


From the unfavourableness of its climate for the growth of 
grain, it is only ‘by the exchange of its wood and iron, and 
by the produce of its fisheries, that the Kingdom of Sweden can 
obtain the supply of the corn it wants. If its commerce be 
long impeded by war, the country'is exposed to the utmost 
distress. Half a century had not healed the wounds which 
the warlike Charles brought upon Sweden. - 

‘Gustavus has been blamed for having introduced a taste for . 
theatrical representations. Mr. D’Aguila exculpates him by 
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saying, that it was with the view ° to occupy the leisure of 
*¢ persons of fortune, and to snatch the Swedish nobles from 
*¢ that inactivity, by which they suffered themselves to be 
“¢ subjugated.” But it was also done for the more laudable 
purpose of inspiring the higher classes with a greater relish 
for their native language, the beauties of which had hardly 
been sufficiently felt and valued, before the reign of Gustavus ; 
and in order to substitute more polished amusements in place 
of that fatal rage for gambling, which was so general in 
Sweden. 

In the interior of his family, Gustavus was nothappy. His 
two brothers ‘‘ had a similar inclination for not very refined 
‘but extremely expensive pleasures. This singular taste 
‘¢ Jed them both to expences far above their income. Anequal 
<¢ nenury of cash forced them frequently to apply to the King 
‘¢ for fresh supplies. ‘The embarrassments of the Duke of 
‘¢ Sudermania were so considerable after the war, that Gustavus 
‘¢ with all hisgood will could not immediately relieve him. The 
“¢ Dukeresented it with more than coolness ; but theking seemeft 
not to perceive his changeof behaviour.” The frequent oc- 
currence of a circumstance which has embarrassed more than 
one government in Europe, affords, perhaps, a distant glimpse 
of the policy of that barbarous custom, which excludes the 
children of Eastern despots from society, and confines them 
to the walls of a seraglio. 

How Mr. D’Aguila could ever be Jed to adopt an anecdote 
totally unsupported by any authority, and false ppon the face: 
of it, is impossible to conjecture. Ina note to page 182 of the 
first Volume, he says: ‘¢ Frederick II. being yet:a child, re- 
<< vealed one of the greatest secrets of the Prussian cabinet. 
¢¢ When the ambassador of France announced him the death 
“of Louis XIV. in 1715, Frederick answered—‘ I am very 
‘¢ glad your king is dead.’ ”’ Frederick 1]. was born on the 
24th of January 1712. He was of course only three years old. 

We cannot dismiss the French historian of Gustavus the 
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Yhird, without adverting to. that ‘singular infelicity common 
to almost all French writers, of disfiguring the names and words 
of foreign languages. Mr. D’Aguila spells Stembddek instead of 
Steinbock ; Maelstrand for Marstrand ; fullmagh instead of 
collmacht ; freulen instead of froken, &c. In this last instance 
he is guilty of a triple blunder, in writing freulen, which he 
meant for the German word freulein ; in supposing that the 
Swedes had not a term for jt in their own language, which is 
froken ; and in translating it into French by fré/e, which is 
an adjective signifying frail, weak. How far Swedish young 
ladies (noblemen’s daughters, demotselles de condition) will be 
pleased with being siyled frail, we do not. know = but we are 
pretty certain that the French National: Institute will never 
enrich the Dictionnaire de F Académie with the word fréle as a 
‘substantive denoting a nobleman’s daughter: 

Mr. D’ Aguila is however entitled to the praise of unequivo- 
cally expressing a just abhorrence of crooked politics, and of 
having had the courage to print at Paris, in 1807, a work 
which he wrote in a foreign land in 1798, without omitting the 
following passage, which contains the most direct censure of 
the politics of France; we quote it in his own words : 

‘¢ Mais avant de parl¢r des moteurs qui prov oquérent les hosti. 
** lites et les perfidies qui s’y. trouyerent mélées; avant de diriger 
‘les regards sur de grandes epoques appartenant (it. shauld be 
‘* appartenantes) a ce Siéele, et‘ qui forment l’origine directe des 
*évenemens qu’on doit exposer dans l’historique dé cette guerre 
‘Sen Finlande ; il est utile de sappeler la base qui seulé peut 
‘“ rendredes éveneméns projitables en les faisant tourner yers une 
6 instruction morale, faseule sdliitaire pour Phumanité. Une telle 
. instruction prouye sans cesse que ta politique, pour étre heureuse, 
*¢ ne doit exclure ni la conscience, Iles vertus, et qwit n’est jamais 


™ permis d’attacher ta nedessite daucune sorte de perfidie ala 


‘* réussite d’aucune entieprise.’” 


But he has taken care to provide his hook with an excellent 
‘passport, by aflixing this motto to the first volume: ** Now 


aliud oo Patrie remedium fuisse quam ut ab UNe » 
regeretur.” Tacit. Ann. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE REV. JOHN NEWTON, LAFE RECTOR OF THE 
UNITED PARISHES OF ST. MARY WOOLNOTH, AND str. 
MARY WOOLCHURCI-HAW, LOMBARD STREET, WITH GE- 
NERAL REMARKS ON HIS LIFE, CONNEXIONS, AND CHA- 
RACTER. BY RICHARD CECIL, A.M. MINISTER OF 8T, 
youn’s, BeDFoRD-ROW. Second Edition. London. Hat- 
chard, 1808. I1vol. 12mo. Price As. 


Tue reader, who should take up the present * Last dying 
words, speech, and confession, of Mr. Newton,” with no 
other purpose than amusement, would be in danger of mis- 
taking the book itself for a burlesque, and its’ editor for 
some profane witling, who had contrived, by constant loung- 
ing at the Temple of Blackfriars, and close attention to the 
writings of John Wesley, Rowland Hill, and Robert Hawker, 
to exhibit a very ingenious and accurate delineation of the ge- 
neral features, and individual peculiarities of religious fana- 
ticism. Mr. Newton he would suppose to be a mere imaginary 
being, exalted by the fancy of the novelist to a convenient 
pre-eminence in all the vanity, ignorance, and profaneness, 
which are requisite to the composition of a perfect Methodist. 
The strange examples of pious nonsense, which are inserted 
under the name of extracts, he would admire, as an ingenious 
condensation of all that is ridiculous in the memoranda of 
Wesley, or the visions of Swedenborg ; nor would his pleasure 
be diminished . by comparing them either with those serious 
productions, or with the most celebrated satires on the-same 
subject. The sketches of Anstey and Stevens, like shaded 
profiles of the human countenance, convey but an imperfect 
idea of the peculiar features of Methodism, : 
On a more careful perusal, however, the temporary amitse- » 
ment, which might be excited by such a mistake, would subr 
side, not only into a conviction of the genuineness of the book, 
aud the identity of its editor, but ofthe magnitude. of the 
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dangers to be apprehended from the zealous perseverance of 
Methodism in every: plan which can tend in theslightest degree 
to weaken the stability of the national religion, and to add to 
its own political and religious influence. 

To him who feels the least reverence for the religious in- 
stitutions of his country, or conviction of the necessity of those 
barriers which have been raised by the genius and piety of our 
ancestors against the violence of lawless enthusiasm, or the ar- 
tifices of designing hypocrisy, the elevation of such men as Mr. 
Newton to the honours and emoluments of our Established 
Church, must be a source of rational anxiety. If men pro- 
fessing the principles and pursuing the conduct which are here 
delineated, be once suffered to enjoy those revenues which were 
originally granted to the support of “ rational picty,” and 
“sound learning,” and to preach in the panoply of power 
against that very authority which it is the acknowledged duty 
of every regular clergyman to defend, it is vain to support the 
exterior appearance of an Establishment which can have only 
a nominal existence. It is better that we should at once re- 
sign the forms and ceremonies of an Established Church, and 
degtade ourselves to a level with the followers of Wesley, than 
that they should be enabled, by the negligence of our Digni- 
taries, and the dereliction of our Senators, to threaten its 


piesent supporters with exclusion, and its future adherents 
with fine, proscription, or imprisonment. 


». That. observations such as these will be received by the 
friends of: Methodism with considerable displeasure, may be ea- 
sily conjectured, from the irritability which former attacks, 
however feeble and unskilful, have invariably excited. The 
pamphlets that have made their appearance in reply to the 
* Hints’ of a Barrister, sufficiently evince how little the 
bigotry of fanaticism is calculated to purify the mind, or re- 
fine the temper. Such excessive sensibility is both unbecom- 
ing and injudicious. The tranquillity of innocence remains 
equally unmoved by the insinuations of unjust suspicion, and 
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the bolder falsehoods of interested malignity ; but wickedness 
is always jealous of discovery ; the slightest insinuation is suf- 
ficient to alarm its cowardice ; and, instead of the calm intre- 
pidity of viriue, it displays either the violence of oppression, 
or the noisy blustering of rage and impotence. 

‘The early part of Mr. Newton’s life contams little that is in. 
feresting. He seems to have been, like many other neglected 
little boys, profligate and indolent. In his fifteenth year, he 
was placed in a mercantile situation, at Alicant, in Spain. 
Here he chasiced to meet with Bennett’s Christian Oratory ; 
and, the course of life recommended in it appearing very 
desivable,” he ‘* began to pray, to read the Scriptures, and 
tokeepadiary.” tle “even began to think himself religious ;” 
but saon abandoned these ‘first faint efforts of devotion, to re- 
turn to his more congenial habits of licentionsness and blas- 
phemy. 

{t would be useless to trace him through all his alternations 
of belief and infidelity, of self-denial and intemperance. 
Liven at this carly period of his life, that vanity which distin- 
vuished him at a more venerable age, and in a prouder situa- 
tion, seems to have governed his mind with unbounded influ- 
ence. He had already learned to consider himself as the 
object of a peculiar Providence. Every incident that occurred 
in the common intercourse of life, was magnified into a special 
interference of the Deity; and some of the circumstances at- 
tending them, are related with a precision of detail little cal- 
culated to‘repress those feelings of suspicion which are excited 
by the uniform tendency of his narrative. One of these mi- 
racles we shall extract, as a justification of our distrust, and 
a fair specimen of his masmer. | 


‘¢ The scene presented to my imagination was the harbour of 
“6 Venice, where { had lately been. I thought it was night, aud 
“© my watch on the’ deck ; and that, as I was walking to and fro, 
** by myself, a person came to me, and brought me aring, with an 
‘* express charge to keep it earefully, assuring me, that while I 
‘* preserved the-ring I should be happy and successful; but, if 1 
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*¢ lost or parted with it, I must expect nothing but trouble and 
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misery. I accepted the present and the terms willingly, not in 
the least doubting my own care to preserve it, and highly satis. 
fied to haye my happiness in my own keeping. I was engaged 
in these thoughts, when a second person came to me, and, ob. 
serving the ring on my finger, took occasion to ask me some 
questions concerning it. 1 readily told him its virtues ; and his 
answer expressed surprise at my weakness in expecting stich 
eflects froma ring. IL think he reasoned with me some time, on 
the impossibility of the thing, and at length urged me, in direct 
terms, to throw it away. At first | was shocked at the proposal, 
but his insinuations prevailed. I began to reason and doubt, 

and at last plucked it oif my finger, and dropt it over the ship’s 
side into the water, which it had no sooner touched than I saw, 
at the same instant, a terrible fire burst out, from a range of 
mountains (a part of the Alps) which appeared at some distance 
behind the eiky of Venice. | saw the hills as distinct as ifawake, 

and that they were all in tlames. I perceived, too late, my 
folly; and my tempter, with an air of insult, informed me, that 
all the me rey God had reserved for me was comprised in that 
ring, which I had wilfully thrown away. 1 understood that | 
must now go with him to the burning mountains, and that all ihe 
flames I saw, were kindled on my account. (I trembled, and was 
in a “—@? agony, so that it was surprising that I did not then 
awake; but my dream continued; aud when I thought myself 
upon ihe point of a constrained de sparture, and stood self:con- 
demned without plea, or hope, suddenly either a third person, 


*or the same who brought the ring at first, 1 am not certain which, 


came to me, and demanded the cause of my grief. 1 told him 
the plain case, confessing that I had ruined myself wilfully, and 


‘ deserved no pity . He blamed my rashness, and asked me whe: 


ther I should be wiser if 1 had my ring again? I could hardly 


* answer to this, for | thought it was gone beyond recall, I be. 


lieve, indeed, { had not time to answer, before [saw this unex. 
pecte ‘d friend go down under the water, just in the spot where | 
had dropt it, and he soon returned, bringing the ring with him, 
The moment he came on board, the tlames in the mountains were 
extinguished, and my seducer left me. Then was the prey taken 
from the hand of the mighty, and the lawful captive delivered, 
My fears were at an end, and with j joy and gratitud. { approach. 
ed my kind deliverer, to receive the ring again, but he refused to 
return it, andspoke to this eflect, &c. Ke. On that, I Papen 
in a state of mind not to be described. 1 could hardly eat, 

slee p, or transact any nece ssary busiue ss for two or three di; LYS 5 
bat the impression soon wore off, and in a little time I totally 
forgot it; and | think it hardly recurred to my mind again tll 


. 


‘several years afterwards,’? Pages 24, 24, Xc. 
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It surely requires but little acuteness to discover that this 
dream is merely a waking one. It is repeated with the utmost 
minuteness of detail by a man who confesses, that for several 
years he had not the least remembrance of any of the attending 
circumstances. So surprizing a metaphysical phenomenon 
never occurred to the imagination of Locke, or gratified the 
researches of Wanley. It is extraordinary that he should 
never have amused the tedium of a two-years voyage by re- 
Jating so wonderful a story to his ship-mates, and that it never 
occurred to his recollection in those moments of thought, * in 
which hope came in,” as a source of additional consolation. 

Even were the internal evidence of such a tale of a nature 
Jess suspicious, we should scarcely be inclined to contemplate 
its publication with very favourable sentiments. If relations 
like this be once admitted, on the mere personal responsibility 
of the individual, to have the authority of evidence, the vision- 
ary ravings of the most designing impostor, or the most 
miserable fanatic, must be received as decisive on every ques- 
tion ef controversial divinity. ‘The dreams of Mahomet, and 
the prophecies of Brothers, remain no longer an object of ab- 
horrence to the divine, or derision to the philosopher. Their 
reveries have the same claim to the respect of the good, and 
the admiration of the wise, as the reverics of Mr. Newton, and 
must be considered as indisputable evidence, that these two 
celebrated characters were the peculiar favourites of the Al- 
mighty. | 

‘These pretensions however do not so much display, in Mr. 
Newton’s instance, the weakness of vanity, as the guilt of un- 
charitableness. Every infidel with whom he has once been ac- 
quainted, is sure to be drowned ; every storm which blows him 

safe to harbour, is a source of utter destruction to his spiritual 
and temporal enemies ; and whenever a boat in which he ought 
to have sailed, is upset, or a post which he ought to have 
defended is reduced, (and such circumstances occur with 
~ gurprizing frequency ,) some unfortunate being, less favoured by 
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Providence than himself, is sent, by a special interference, to 
snpply his place. 

To suppose that such relations are always the production of 
falschood or malignity, would be to display a very superficial 
knowledge of the human heart, but they shew. in a striking light 
the influence of misguided enthusiasm on the faculties of its vic- 
tims. ‘To pervert the imagination, to debilitate the judgment, 
and to deprive the mind of every power of philosophical investi- 
gation, has always been the evident effect of Calvinistic Me- 
ithodism. By a constant indulgence in the yanity natural to his 
character, Mr. Newton gradually learned to consider every ac- 
tion of his life as proceeding from a supernatural impulse, and to 
trace, in the succession of distant and trivial events, connexion of 
design and unity of purpose. A man who has once exalted him- 
sclf to an clevation with the Deity, must consider the common 
objects of human speculation as too trivial for his notice. 'To 
him a span and a leagueare of the same length,,a minute and a 
year of the same duration. ‘he lapse of time, and the suce 
cession of space, are as little regarded in the production of a 
modern enthusiast, as in the dramas of Shakspeare. Had not 
some such unfortunate perversion of the mind affected Mr. 
Newton, he must have discovered, that supposing himself to 
be really the instrument of Heayen, and subject to the imme- 
diate direction of a superior powe?, all exertion on his part, 
cither for spiritual instruction, or temporal prosperity, were 
ulterly superfluous. He who traces the hand of the Almighty 
in every operation of his mind, and every adventure of his 
life, is equally secure from the danger of present calamity, and 
of future punishment, _ Even his, sins are those of his Creator ; 
he has_ no volition of his own, but must resign himself i in help- 
less apathy to the disposal of Omnipotence. 

_ After many voyages to sea, and many quarrels with his 
father, Mr. Newton was elevated, in 1743, to the rank of 
midshipman | on- hoard the Harwich, into which vessel he had 
been impressed. In this situation his * delight and habitual 
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_ practice was wickedness.” When upon the quarter-deck, he 
formed an acquaintance with an infidel, who contributed, with 
the aid of Shaftesbury’s characteristics, to “ plunge him still 
deeper in infidelity.” 'fhis man of course perishes at sea, and 
Mr. Newton soon profited so much by his lessons, as to become 
a mattyr to their efficacy. Having, by some means or other, 
éscaped from the ship, he was publicly whipt for desertion, 
and reduced to the rank of a commoh seaman; and, had he 
not been reserved as a special instrument of «race, would cere 
tainly have drowned himself! From this state of degradation 
he was somewhat relieved, by the providential cutting down of 
a hammock on a certain ‘* memorable morning.” ‘To this mi- 
raculous occurrence he ascribes his removal on-board a slave- 
ship, which soon after landed him on the Island of Benanoes, 
The first year of his residence on this island was assed in & 
state of wretchedness, which the most miserable victims of 
European avarice appear to have contemplated with a mingled 
sentiment of disgust and compassion. W hile the lowest slaves 
of the colony considered themselves as degraded by his socicty, 
they had so much feeling for his distress, as to supply him, 
when destitute of food, with the means of protracting life from 
their own miserable pittance. Yet during this period of un- 
utterable misery, he never suffered one virtuous Idea to occupy 
his mind, or one religious expression to escape from his lips. 
Me was as much an object of abhorrence for his depravity, as 
of pity for his misfortunes ; and the tortures of body and. mind 
which he endured, instead of producing one sentiment of fear 
and repentance, seem only to have exasperated him beyond 
the common bounds of human wickedness. At the expiration 
of a year, he was relieved from this state of wretcliedness by 
being transferred to another master, and soon afterwards re- 
Teased from his captivit y by the arrival of a Guinea trader. 
We shall not trace him, through all the revolutions of opinion, 
or Vieissitudes of fortiiie, in which this part of his narrative is 
so copious. It will be sufficient to relate, that this eXtraor-.. 
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dinary victim ofevery depravity which can render the human 
character disgusting or contemptible, who was, within three 
weeks of the conclusion of his voyage, a liar, a blasphemer, 
and an infidel, and whom no human being, however stupid or 
credulous, could have suspected of a single virtue, was meta- 
morphosed, on his arrival in the harbour of Lochwilly in 
Ireland, into a serious professor of religion, a regular atten- 
dant at church, and a hopeful embryo of fanaticism ! 

By ascribing this sudden metamorphosis to the dangers of 
ship-wreck, Mr. Newton has unwarily admitted, what the 
experience of every day must convince us to be true, that the 
religion of Methodism is the religion of fear, and is more fre- 
quently the effect of despair than of rational conviction. Even 
allowing, however, for the natural influence of terror on 2 
feeble intellect, so strange a metamorphosis must appear, to 
some people, extremely wonderful. But, when it is remem- 
bered that Mir. Newton was one of the Elect, then astonishment 
will cease. ‘There ts a peculiar affection of the mind, which is 
very familiar to the frequenters of the Tabernacle, but with 
which those who have not the transcendant honour of bemg 
enrolled amongst the brethren are seldom gratified. ‘This 
affection is frequently confounded, by the vulgar, with i- 
toxication or hysterics, and some weak pretenders to medical 
skill have been known to mistake it for insanity. Against men 
who commit such blunders as those, the gates of happiness are 
for ever shut; they are in a state of reprobation, from which 
they can only be relieved by the prayers of a Hill, and the 
exhortations of a Cecil. 

‘To speak more seriously, we are by ‘io méans inclined te 
believe in the actual truth of those ‘spiritual inspirations, and 
religious impulses, on which the enthusiasts of every age and 
nation have founded their claim to exclusive sanctity. ‘The 
church of England admits, it is trae, the actual influence of 
frace in assistine the sincere exertions of the virtuous; but it 
denies, that either its opesation is perceptible, or that it is ever 
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so powerful as to render'the exertions of those who are favoured 
by its assistance, unnecessary or presumptuous, “The same 
arguments which apply so forcibly to Mr. Newton’s opinions 
respecting predestination, will apply with equal plausibility 
to his doctrine of the omnipotence of grace. That influence, 
in fact, which guides the actions of a man, must necessarily 
direct the thoughts which produce those actions; and it will 
be difficult to prove, that the supernatural impression on the 
mind which conducts him through the labyrinth of a wood, is 
ofa different nature from that which enables him to unravel 
the mazes of theology. The authority of the Apostles, which 
is usually produced us decisive evidence of a perceptible in- 
fluence, is little to the purpose, unless it can be proved that 
the modern pretenders to such an influence are gifted with 
actual inspiration, When Paul, or Peter, informs us, that ‘* he 
feels the grace of God within him,”* he speaks with the autho- 
rity of one of the Apostles, The same knowledge which gave 
authority to their writings, enabled them to observe the opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit upon their own minds ; but this privi- 
lege may be reasonably supposed to be’ denied, like the other 
temporary dispensations of Christianity, to the less favoured 
Christians of the later ages. ) 

Unless. the: influence: of . this aetanted operation be of a 
nature perfectly different trom every other impression mace 
upon the human intellect; or unless it amount.to actual inspira- 
tion, it is diflicult to imagine any means by which it ,can 
be distinguished from nervous excitation, .We are afraid 
“that, toa man who has once persuaded himself that he is the 
favoured subject of these mysterious impulses, it-will be difli- 
cult to discriminate between the action of spiritual and material 
agents.’ Even the social cheerfulness: of common life may: be 
referred to something supernatural. | The effusions of amorous 
‘enthusiasm ‘may be mistaken for the inspirations of religious 
ardour, and the orgies of eames for the raptures of cclestial 
eve! ) | sit 
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- There is surely a decree of impiety, by no means. con- 
gistent with that ‘* trembling adoration ”’ which the Methodists 
so ostentatiously display on other occasions, in supposing that 
the Deity would subject the operation of his Spirit on the hu- 
man mind to be mistaken for the delirium of unlawful pleasure. 

It will be found, on enquiry, that the great mass of the 
dissenting congregations is formed of persons who, from the 
nature of their employment, froin constitutional habit, or the 
mental agitation to which their situation exposes them, are 
peculiarly subject to nervous melancholy, Of this description 
are old maids, the lower class of shop-keepers, who are subjected 
to daily attendance behind the counter, without sufhicient 
business to amuse them, or sufficient wealth to enable them to 
spend that part of the day, which they now deyote to gin, and 
Methodism, in an excursion to a tea-garden. ‘This mass is 
also made up of persons engaged in sedentary protessions, such 
as tailors, shoemakers, and weavers, and of labourers in any 
kind of gloomy and unsocial employment, such as the potters 
of Etruria, the colliers of Newcastle, and the forgemen of 
Carron. It is more than foolish to refer to the operation of 
divine grace for an effect which may so much more simply and 
intelligibly be accounted for by a reference to natural causes. 
‘The superstitions of former ages ascribed insanity to the pos- 
session of the devil ; the more impious fanatics of the present 
day have the presumption to ascribe it to the personal influ- 
ence of the Deity. 

That pious frenzy which drives such crowds to the Mad- 
house of Blackfriars, will appear still more strongly to be only 
a particular symptom of nervous melancholy, when it is:consi- 
dered how many among the middle and lower classes of the Me~ 
thodists have continual recourse to stimulants and cordials,, It 
‘is difficult to find a man or woman in this rank who does not 
either chew tobacco, or take snuff, or swallow opium, or drink 
spirituous liquors ; nor: is this so much the general charac- 


teristic of the lower orders of society, as the coustant and pecue 
oO 
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liar accompaniment of Methodism. If the disciples of Mr. 
Newton chuse to assert that the melancholy is not the cause 
of the religion, but the religion of the melancholy, let them 
have the full benefit of such an argument. 'To suppose that 
devotion is inconsistent with cheerfuiness, is not only contrary 
to the gencral observation of the moralist, but to the example 
and the precept of Christ himself. The gloom of fanaticism 
is admirably calculated to repress those social and virtuous 
feelings, which refine the manners and exalt the charac- 
ter. Those delightful images of loveliness, and dignity, in 
which religion beguiles the solitary hovrs, and confirms the 
virtuous resolutions of the rational Christian, aré a stranger 
to the perturbed imagination of the Methodist. ‘To him she 
appears only in the semblance of an inexorable fury, “* whose 
iron scourge and tortiring hour” afflict him with hopeless 
misery in this world, and eternal torture in the next. 

After the pompous account which Mr. Newton has given us 
of his “* wonderful deliverance from the power of sin,” it will 
no doubt excite the indignation of some, and the ridicule of 
others, to be informed, that the first proof which he gave of 
the sincerity of his conversion, was his taking the situation 
ef mate on board a slave-ship! It is trae that he had pre- 
viously refused the place of taster, ‘but his refusal did not 
originate froin any sentiments of religion or humanity, but 
from a doubt of his own ability to execute the duties of-so ex- 
alted a situation. His business, while upon the coast, was to 
purchase, as articles of traflic, those very slaves who had sup- 
plied him, in the hour of distress, with the means of prolonging 
amiserable existence. It is'surely suflicient to excite the abhor- 
rence ‘of ‘every one possessed of reason or humanity, against 
the cant of Methodism, that ‘this person, after being a teacher 
of tlre relixion of love and charity for more than twenty years, 
and after being for that period the idol of a class of devotees, 
who make almost exchisive pretensions to the * communion of 
‘tove,” should, inthe decline of age, and the- coolness of Te- 
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tirement, exclaim in the language of pious exultation, ‘ { never 
knew sweeter or more frequent hours of divine communion 
than in my two last voyages to Guinea, when | was either al- 
most excluded from society, on shipboard, or when on shore 
among the natives.” An uninitiated observer may surely be 
forgiven, if he supposes that the religion (if it deserves that 
name) of which such a man can be a favoured minister, has 
no influence on the heart. It is merely “a tale told by an 
ideot, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” ‘ The 
melancholy madness of religion, without the inspiration.” 

Mr. Newton was at length obliged, by illness, to relinquish 
the profession of slave-dealer ; and, in 1755, we find him com- 
fortably settled as tide-surveyor of the Port of Liverpool. If 
we may judge, however, by the complacency with which he 
enumerates the number of his attendants, ‘* the handsome 
six-oared boat in which he rowed about in state,” and the 
other ‘* forms and trappings’ of this office, they had nearly 
as many charms for his imagiuation as the clerical vestments 
in which he afterwards thumped the cushion of St. Mary 
W oolnoth. 

He was now preparing to shine forth in a more conspicuous 
light, as one of the luminaries of Methodism, and as a lamp te 
illuminate the darkness of the Church of England. ‘Some 
men would have been rather puzzled in what manner to reeow- 
cile theix duty to the latter with their inclination to the former. 
Such trifling difficulties were easily overcome by the superior 
zeal and genius of Mr. Newton. ** His first thought (he in- 
forms us) was to join the Dissenters, from a sepposition that he 
could not take the required subscription ; but Mr. C. in a 
conversation on these points, moderated (not removed) his 
scruples ; and preferring the Established Church, in some 
respects, he took a title from him.” — It is impossible to con- 
¢eive a plainer confession of perjury than this. He expli- 
sitly acknowledges that, at the moment of subscription, there 
were mamy respects ia which he preferred the dostrines, ot 
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the discipline, of Methodism; he allows that his decision was 
not s0 much influenced by his approval of the articles of the 
Church of England, as by its superiority in the conveniences 
it afforded to the dissemination of his peculiar opinions. He 
takes care to conceal both the nature of his original scruples, 
and the arguments by which they were moderated; and from 
the repeated attempts at an apology for this part of his con- 
duct, he shews that he labours under a painful consciousness 
of having sacrificed his integrity to his interest. 

His reasons for wishing to become a minister at all, are far 
from satisfactory. 

*¢ The first desires (says he) of this sort, in my own mind, arose 
“¢ many years ago, from reflection on Galatians i. 23, 24. I could 
““ but wish for such a public opportunity to testify the riches of 
“¢ divine grace. I thought I was, above most living, a fit person 
** to proclaim that faithful saying, that Jesus Christ came inta 
© the world to save the chief ef sinners; and as my life had 
*¢ been full of remarkable turns, and I seemed selected to shew 
*¢ what the Lord could do, I was in some hopes that, perhaps sooner 
*€ orlater, he might call me to his service.” 

Knowledge of any kind is of little service, if its possessor 
be incapable of communicating it, or if bis attempts at com- 
municating it be only calculated to excite contempt or disgust. 
Mr. Cecil informs us, that “ Mr. N. did not generally aim at 
accuracy, in the composition of his sermons, nor at any ad- 
dress in the delivery of them. His utterance was far from 
clear, and-his attitudes -ungraccful.”. A consciousness of these 
peculiarities (for we can scarcely believe that the vanity of 
Mr. Newton was so great, or the prudence of his friends sé 
little as to suffer him to remain entirely ignorant of them) 
would have induced any one, more modest or less zealous than 
himself, - to doubt whether the assumption of the clerical office 
would tend-to.his own honour or the edification of his hearers, 
Perhaps, however, the.imperceptible bias of self-interest over. 
powered these, and less obvious considerations. ‘here is surely 
0 great difficulty. in discovering, without the aid of the long 
catalogue given us by: Mr. Newton, many: reasons: whiclr 
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inight induce him to prefer the undisturbed enjoyment of a 
handsome salary, and the conversation of enlightened and re- 
spectable society, to the anxieties of an uncertain income, and 
the fatigues of a laborious office. 
- Aman, with the pretensions of Mr. Newton, must be too 
apt to introduce into the pulpit his own feelings and opinions 
more frequently than is consistent with the interests of truth, 
er the wishes of his congregation. If his personal experience 
be admitted as a guide on every disputed point of doctrine, 
there is no absurdity which the enlightened part of his audi- 
ence inay not be induced to reverence, as one of the truths of 
Christianity. ‘The preacher may, indeed, be both wise and 
virtuous, but he may, with equal probability, be foolish and 
wicked; and how are the auditors of such men to distinguish 
between the Christian and hypocrite? Even were there no 
danger of such a deception, we should fear that the weakness 
ef human nature would prevail over general principles of vir- 
tue, or general firmness of character. ‘The vehemence of 
transitory passion, or the pride of momentary exultation, might 
draw from the lips of a really pious and: sensible man, ex- 
pressions which, in his moments of reflection, he would con- 
sider with astonishment and sorrow. ‘There is no fault into 
which extempore preachers (amongst whom Mr. N. must cers 
tainly be numbered, notwithstanding his use of notes) are se 
apt to fall, or which a man, who has the real interest of his 
congregation at lieart, will so carefully avoid, as egotisms. 
Whatever may have been the impression of Mr. Newton’s 
sermons on the ignorant part of his audience, it is certain that 
the respectable members of the Church of England, whom the 
vicinity of St. Mary Woolnoth induced to hear him, were toé 
often tempted to wish for a little more about religion, and- é 
little less about himself. 

Having thus accompanicd Mr. Newton through all his trials 
of faith, and changes of fortune, till his final elevation ‘tothe 
pulpit of St. Mary Woolnoth, we shall mercly fulfil eur duty 
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as biographers by recording, that he died at the age of 82, in 
the year 1807. We trust that Mr. Cecil will forgive us for 
compressing one half of his book into so small a compass, but 
as it must be difficult to convince the reader, by any epitome 
of ours, how busy a man may be for twenty years in doing 
nothing, we thought it our duty to refer, for the gratification 
of their curiosity on this point, tothe volume itself. 

In the beginning of our criticism, we ventured toexpress some 
faint doubts of Mr. Newton’s veracity, Anattentive perusal of 
the latter part of his narrative, has convinced us that we were 
deplorably mistaken. Many of his later assertions are so far 
from exciting the least scepticism in our minds, that it is ims 
possible for incredulity itself to doubt, for a single moment, of 
their truth. That aman who is at Rome, is at Rome; that 
old age is a mortal disease, from which no one recovers ; that 
a miser would pray earnestly for gold, if he thought that prayer 
would obtain it; that there are critical times of danger ; and 
that a boy who dies before the age of twelve,- can never bea 
man; are assertions no less remarkable for their truth than for 
their novelty and importance. 

Of Mr. Cecil it will be sufficient to‘say, that-he is gente 
equal to his prototype in elegance, modesty, learning, and 
judgement. ‘This praise we had intended to qualify with some 
explanatory observations ; but luckily remembering, that the 
living resentment of Mr. Cecil, might: be much more’ territic 
in its consequences thin ‘the ghostly indignation of Mr. New- 
ton, we at first reliriquished so dangerous ‘a task, with, a due 
sonse of our own inability to’ sustain the attacks of an infariated 
Methodist. We remembered also, that the Elect are not to be 
judged by those laws which regulate tlie condwet-and character 
of other men. ‘They have a‘ peculiar dispensation tor igno- 
rance and folly, which secures them’ front al the terrors of 
literary punishment. To men who write in the power of faith, 
and under the influence’ of grace, the falminations’ of the 
eritie are the explosion of a pop-gua ; the denunciations‘of the 
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moralist, the thunder of an infant’s rattle. It is really dange- 
rous to contend with personages, who not only can pour forth 
the torrents of literary abuse, but hurl the thunderbolts of 
spiritual damnation. Besides, in what part of his literary cha- 
racter is an I:vangelical writer vulnerable? [lis language is 
too sublime for yulgar apprehension ; and you have, therefore, 
no right to censure his obscurity; to expect thata man, who 
soars into the empyrean regions of ‘ celestial mystery,” 
should descend to the minutiz of grammar, is ridiculous. 'The 
fact which he relates cannoi be doubted, for it is impossible that 
aman, whose thoughts and actions are under the immediate con- 
trol of the Deity, can lie; and the conclusions that he draws 
must necessarily be just, for they are the conclusions of inspi- 
ration. In this dilemma, a writer, who has no wish for the 
transcendent honour of being anathematized from every pulpit, 
tub, or tree, by every dear, sweet, godly man in the United 
Kingdom ; who has no ambition to be metamorphosed into a 
raw-head and bloody-bones, for the amusement of the babes of 
Grace ; who thinks that there is ‘‘ sweeter music to an author’s 
ear,” than the chidings of old maids, and who can by no means 
be persuaded that the breath of Dr. Hawker is half so odorife- 
rous * as the soft gale that breathes upon a bank of violets,” 
would shrink, as we were almost inclined to do, from so dan- 
gerous an enterprise, and leave ‘* the sons of Satan, and the 
daughters of the Devil,” to be trampled beneath the unpollu- 
ted sanctity of Methodism. A spirit, however, of a different 
nature, we are afraid, from that which inflames the followers 
of Cecil, excites us, notwithstanding our original resolution, 
and our present fears, to proceed as follows :— 

A slight inspection of the annual accounts, which are given 
by the regular Methodists themselves, of their number, can pre- 
sent to the reader but an imperfect idea of their actual success 
in the conversion of proselytes. ‘The list of the last year esti- 
mates the real number of the brethren at about one hundred 
thousand ; bui the names contained in that list, are those only 
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of the class metnbers, who do not form more than one twentieth 
part of the regular .congregations.. Neither does this state. 
fitent include the frequenters of those churches, the service of 
which is admimistered ‘by real Methodists, in holy. orders, 
The varions seceders from the regular body, in consequence of 
trifling disputes respecting discipline, the presbyterians, and 
all the other sectaries,-whom, as they all, present, in England 
the same general features of character, and asa distinct. exa- 
mination’ of each would: lead to endless prolixity, we have 
distinguished by the general title of Methodists, amount: te 
about a million. | 
Nor is the whole of the danger, te be apprehended from 
Methodism, to be estimated, by the mere amount of its num- 
bers. The greater part of its votaries. are as active as.they are 
zealous, anxious to secure their eternal felicity, and their pre- 
sent exaltation among the Elect, by labouring continually in 
what —" to their-disordered imaginations, ‘* the work of 
God.” Nor are they-lessiincited by temporal pride than spiti- 
tual enthusiasm. They look, with envious discontent, on those 
prerogatives «which are, essential to the existence of an [sta- 
blished Church. - Their deficiency in actual strength is eom- 
pensated for by superior address ; and it.is easy to foresce the 
issue of a contest. betyeen cunning and enthusiasm on one 
side, and unsuspecting indolence on the other. | 
: Nor are these efforts to, be despised ag the irregular and ran 
dom’ exertions ‘of powerless. enthusiasm. , Their direct altacks, 
if they have not the disciplined regularity, of practised warfare, 
have much ofthe energy of it : their gradual approaches are 
not without system, and ghstinacy is the character of the sects 
They are found ‘in’ our, universities ;, they insinuate themsclves 
into the sérvice /of-a church, of which, the revenues are the 
énly appentages, that: they.do not contemplate with heredi- 
tarhostility... There-is .a. latitnde of conscience and a leans 
ine towartis their own, interest, of which, the guondam slaves 
trader} whose Memoirs we have. been reviewin g, isnet a solitary 
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instance. It is well observed by a learned Prelate, whose let« 
ters are before the public, that ‘nioney makes all: speculation 
subside, as grease does all tumult in heady liquors. ‘Though 
they have a decided preference ‘for the nostrams of a quack, 
they ‘can occasidnally ‘swallow the prescriptions of a regular 
professor, if he takes good care to gild his pills, « 

As tor the Senate, it'is to be hoped, that they will think 
themselves too holy to come there ; ‘and that’ the good: genius 
of Britain, in his‘guardianship'of‘our inestimable Constitution, 
will keep them and their favourites out of the Sanctuary of St. 
Stephen at least, wherever else they may be found. 

If, indeed, it could ‘be made apparent, that the particular 
consequences of Methodism were balanced by its general ten- 
dency, and that, whilst it propagated delusion, it was yet 
productive of external decorum, something might be said to 
reconcile us to absurdity so harmless: but an apology of this 
kind is neither sanctioned by our experience of the individual 
character of the most favoured: of ‘its: proselytes,; nor on ob- 
sérvation of the manners and ‘prineiples of ‘the age. 

One ‘remark,’ however, ‘we must bee leave to offer, inas- 
much as it atises from the. peculiar exigency of the present 
tioment—our ‘country, ‘now ‘on the very point, as it should 
seém, ‘of being reduced'to stand alone against the domineering 
power of France,’ has néed of -alb' the energy, which the con- 
Spiting patriotism of’ its natives’ caty unanimously exert for its 
prbtection.” ‘In'this situation, it ‘is above all things most de- 
voutly to ‘be svished, that ‘our’ hearts may be with God, to 
Goliciffate’ His! good Providence in our behalf; but, ‘alas! the 
hour is conic,’ when our hands: must be upon our swords to 
defend his ultats, and ‘the blessings’ which his bounty has 
Vouchsafed to grant us. ‘Like the ‘builders of the Temple of 
Jerusalem, he, that handles the mason’s trowel, must also weild 
thé weapoii ofthe goldiér. ' When the’word is given out— 
“To your tents, oh’ Israel” will the lank-haired: fanatics 
come’ out of theix tabernacles and charge the enemy? No; it 
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is not the part that they willtake; we are well persuaded. that 
they will leave that work to be done by the reprobates in red 
jackets ; and, indifferent to the fate of their country, amidstthe 
groanings of the Spirit, denounce anathemas upon those very 
heroes, who, in the. defence of every thing that is dear.and, 
sacred, are shedding ther brave blood, and breathing out their 
generous souls, upon the field of battle. 

Having thus endeavoured, with a due sense, eof the inade, 
quacy of our powers to the importance of the. subject, to give 
a hasty sketch of the dangers to which the national, religion is 
exposed, we must leave the remedy: to the wisdom of our. bie» 
rarchry, and the patriotism of our senators. 
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Tuis work, which is presented to the public as the Life and 
Pontificate of Leo the Tenth, is, in fact, a multifarious com; 
pound of history and | biography. Asa Life of Leo, it ought 
to contain a simple narrative of his birth, his education, and 
bis actions, with a faithful picture of the manners and charac- 
ter of the man. This would have been Biography. A Pon- 
tificate is the reign of a Pope as a sovereign prince ; it Come 
prehends the administration of government, civil and eccle- 
slastical, within the Papal. dominions, as well as the transace 
-tions of ‘the Pope with foreign states: it is, in this sense,, the 
proper subject of history. These would be the extreme boun- 
daries of the subject, if the contents of this book corresponded 


with the ititle-page ; and . the work, even then, would haye 
been too extensive. 
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“It flatters the vanity of an author to do'something on a wide 
scale; and it pleases a' young reader to suppose that he is ac- 
quiring two kinds of knowledge at once: but the fact is, that 
duthors cannot execute, and readers cannot acquire efficiently, 
more than one thing at the same time. Simplicity of plan is 
the first great rule of composition. The life of an individual 
may, in some of its events, be intimately connected with the 
history of a nation; but they are seldom well executed in con- 
janction.. History is the mirror of statesmen: Biography is 
the enide of private life. They require a different relish; they 
suppose different pursuits; and having distinct properties, if 
they are mixed, the interest is neutralized. Such is the coms’ 
mon effect of a double subject. 

But the book, now under examination, is more various than 
it professes: it should have been intitled Memoirs of the 
Private Life of Leo the Tenth, with a History of his Pontifi- 
cate, i.e. his Public Transactions; including partial histories 
of France, Germany, Spain, England, and the several States 
of Italy, during the lives of Leo and some of his predecessors ; 
besides.a copious account of the Literature of the age, anda 
compendious history of the Reformation. ‘These are the prin- 
cipal contents of the ‘book; but a great variety of other sub- 
jects are incidentally discussed, and it comprises ,withal an 
Abridgement of the Lives of several ciinent Statesmen, War- 
rors, and Scholars. 

‘Now, it is evident that such a compilation (if it deserves 
a name) is: rather an universal Dictionary than a History. 
But, as there are some shining examples i in this rambling style 
of writing, it is mécessary to observe, that some writers have 
tle ‘talent of maintaining the interest of the narrative in spite 
of frequent interruptions. This is the triumph of genius over 
art: 

~Digressions may be entertaining and instructive, as. mere 
independent narratives ; or they may be close and short, and, 
interwoven with the leading subject so artfully as: to make 
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no sensible bréach in the line of narration.’ The suspension of 
interest may be momentary: by a short intermission, themind 
is diverted and relieved. ’ But the digressions in the’ Life of 
Leo are long and dull ‘and disjointed : the reader is hurried 
from subject to subject, and frori country to country, without 
rest,— without amuserient,—w ithout edification’; characters are 
half introduced, incidents are half explained, nd almost every 

subject pursued’ by iatervals :—There 1s a large company, but 
all strangers. The atthdt, indeed, is always in the’ fore- 
ground, a conspictous figure; but there is’ scarcely ‘another 
personage in the book, with ‘whom the ‘reader is fairly ac- 
quainted. 


The plan of this work will better appear by a short enume- 
ration of the principal contents. 

The first Volume consists of six chapters, with a Disserta- 
tion anda long Apperdix.’ It has two main subjects; the 
Expedition of Charles the Eighth into Italy; and the Life, 
Transactions, and Character of Alexander the Sixth, ‘and the 
Borgia family. ‘These subjects are delivered piecemeal ; and 
the reader feels little concern or’ interest about them. ‘One 
whole chapter (the second) is occupied: with an account of 
Learning and Leamed Mén. A partial account of the affairs 
of Florence, of Naples, of Milan,’ and'of the Holy See, under 
Iunocent VII. is‘stattered through the volume; and a very 
small’ portion of the remainder is, at'long intervals, assigned 
to the memoirs of the person whose history is promised inthe 
titleepage. “The Dissértation following ‘the sixth chapter, is 
upon the Character of Laicretia Borgia, the daughter of Alex. 
‘ander the Sixth ; ‘andthe Appendix contains a umber of un- 
important documents, which must soon’ again -return to that 
oblivion fron which ‘they hiive been’ so undeservedly reseed. 
The Volume altogether consists of moré than 400 pages: | Not 
fifty of these are bestowed upon the —_ — of the 
history 


- "Fhe contents of the Setid Volume are so various, that it 
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-would.be endless to give a particular account, of them... One 
‘chapter contains a history of the League of Cambray with the 
Operations of the Allies against-the Venetians. A desultory 
account of the Contest between the French and Spaniards fer 
the Dominion ef Naples, and the Establishment of their In- 
fluence in Italy, runs through several other chapters. It 
contains also a broken narrative of the reign of two or three 
Popes ;_ and a long story (if it is collected and taken together) 
of Julius If. with something about the Medici, and their en- 
deavours to return to Florence; and something about the 
Duke of Ferrara, and the family of Este; about Henry VIII. 
of England, and Louis XII.; and the battle of Flodden, and 
the battle of Spurs ; and the Swiss, and the Portuguese, and 
the Germans; and something about every thing ;—and here 
and there a little bit of poetry to sweeten the history. There 
is, moreover, one whole chapter in this volume also devoted to 
Literature. 

The two first chapters of the third Volume are of the same 
diversified nature; and then the machinery on a sudden is re- 
moved; the scene is changed; and the full dawn of the Re- 
formation breaks like magic upon the slumbering reader: but 
the subject is only introduced and partially discussed inthe 
fifteenth chapter ;, during the rest of this volume it is.sus- 
pended, Being, however, one of the most prominent subjects 
in the book, (if any one ingredient in so various a mixture de- 
+, serves sucha preference, )it ought perhaps to give aname to the 
whole composition... Then follow two long chapters on, Atajian 
Poets and Italian Writers, and Reeiters of Latin Verse. The 
last chapter of the Volume comprehe nds.a sketch of Selim and 
the Turks ; an account of the Contest for the Imperial Crow n, 
between Charles of, Austria and Francis the Hirst ; and a Va- 
riety .of other, topics, inte rspersed. with, ‘ogcasional notices of 
Leo the Tenth. ) 

The last Volume consists of six Chapte rs; three of them 
‘Are upon Literature and the Fine Aris: one traces the, progress 
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of the Reformation: one is upon various points of History : 
and towards the conclusion, the circumstances attending the 
Death of ‘Leo are related, quite enough at length, but notin 
due proportion to other matters, which come by intrusion into 
a history of Leo the Tenth. ‘The last chapter contains the 
Estimate of his Character: and although it appears through- 
out the history, as far as it relates to Leo, that he was profligate 
in conduct---in manners licentious---dissembling and treache- 
rous in policy ; it is noteasy to be discovered by the Estimate, 
whether these are unamiable qualities. 

Such is the outline of the work, which bears the name of 
the Life and Pontificate of Leo the Tenth: and to those, who 
were unacquainted with the art of book-making, it must have 
appeared surprising how the incidents of so short a life should 
have furnished matter for four quarto volumes. But the secret 
is now understood: the writer on ‘Theology may swell his 
work with a regular treatise on Moral Philosophy ;---the 
Jurist makes a digression upon Commerce ;---and the Political 
CEconomist, upon Law. The Physician compiles a book upon 
Diseases ; which comprehends Botany, and Chemistry, and 
Mineralogy. The Biographer supplants the Historian ; and 
the Historian, if he had foreseen the days of universal infor- 
mation, might have anticipated the labours of the Biographer. 

J€ each author is thus to invade the province of his neigh- 
bour, all subjects, and every species of writing, must in the 


5) 
end be resolved into: one. The Encyclopedia will supersede 


all other works. 

To relate important facts unknown before, is a favour not to 
be forgotten by posterity. ‘To give a new dress to well-known 
facts, not hitherto collected or arranged, may deserve praise 
for the attempt, although the execution is feeble. But 
the foreign digressions kidnapped into the Life of Leo, relate 
facts which are to be found elsewhere, better told and more 
skilfully arranged. 

-. The author is aware of this radical defect in his plan; and 
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the Preface offers ‘a justification; (pp. lll. to vii.) He there 
speaks with rapture of the morsels of Biography which are to 
be found in celebrated historians. Ifa short anecdote of Leo’ 
the Tenth occurs in Rapin, or in Hume, or even a summary of 
his character dispatched i a few sentences,—the Biographer 
can afford his admiration. But then he indemnifies himself 
very amply by assuming a right to mix History with his Bio- 
graphy, like active drugs in a neutral menstruum. 

But to return to the Preface. It is to be observed, that of 
the four historians cited in the passage, there are three that 
seldom use the licence of digression ;—never to the extent ree 
commended and adopted by our author, 

Livy is truly adomestic historian. Tacitus isa philosopher : 
he retards the current of history, toexhibit himself: in observa- 
tions ;—he digresses; but he is never far from home, his 
excursions are never long. If histories of Persia and Greece 
were to be found in the Annals of ‘Tacitus ; if the lifeof Agricola 
and the manners of the Germans had found a place in the 
histories of the Empire; it would have been a great example 
of bad taste, but far short of the universality assumed by the 
author of Leo. 

Gibbon indeed is digressive ; he introduces a long disserta- 
tion upon the rise of Christianity: he dwells upon manners ; 
he dilates upon Revenues and Population: and the interest 
of the story is affected accordingly. 

‘The “* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire’ possesses a 
merit distinct from historical excellence ; a merit not to he 
claimed by the author of Leo the Tenth. | And it: is proper to 
observe, that the digressions in Leo occupy almost the whole 
work ;—thus bearing about the same proportion’ to the main 
subject, that, in ‘* The Decline and Fall,” the: main subject 
bears to the digressions.—If Gibbon had inserted, in the life of 
one single Emperor, all the digressions of his — the cases 
would have approached to a parallel. } . 


he digressions' of Hume are generally detached: trom | ‘the 
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hodyof the history. If ever they appear in the narrative, they 
‘are short, and near to the subject. [fan.account of the state 
of foreign nations is iijttoduced (as in the beginning of the 
reign of Henry the Kighth), it is for the purpose of shewing 
how an English army came to be employed in the service of 
Spain at 'the siege of Pampeluna. The policy and the current 
history of all the principal states of Europe is dispatched in 
eight pages, which are amply sufficient for the occasion ; and 
then the history of England is resumed.—In the following 
chapter of the same reign, two or three pages are assigned to an 
account of the competition between Charles V. and Francis f. 
forthe imperial crown: but the little, that is so interspersed, is 
inseparably connected with the policy of the English cabinet; 
and it does not lead to long histories of France, Spain, and 
Germany .—So, in a a third chapter, the war carried into Italy 
by Francis, the battle of Pavia, and the captivity of the French 
monarch, occupy three pages of the history ;—not through 
ostentation ; not to make a quarto instead of an octavo; not 
from false judgment or bad taste; but of necessity, in order to 
explain the reasons why Henry abandoned the alliance of the 
[imperor Charles, and attached himself to the falling fortunes 
of France.—In the chapter next ensuing, a single page’ on 
foreign affairs serves to ascertain the relation between England 
and other states, and to discovér the motives by which Henty 
was actuated in maintaining or deserting’ his foreign alliances. 
The whole history of the reign consists ‘of 240 pages: and of 
these the digressions occupy less than twenty. Is this an ex- 
ample to support an author, whose digressions are ten times 
as lore as the principal subject ? 

A‘history of Turkey is not thought indispensable to account 
for the manners or events of that wra inthe history of England, 
when the ‘Turks first broke in upon the system of Europe, and 
és tablished theinselves in the provinces of Greece. Though it 
is yery probable that the character of the English, among other 
na! ions, and the course of events throughout Europe might 
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have been affected by the operations of the ‘Turks. When 
Hume is relating the story of those times, something by the 
way is said of the capture of Constantinople; but that event 
and its effects are summed up in half a page. 

A man of letters, wanting the example of a desultory histoe 
rian to justify his own digressions, would have selected Hero- 
dotus. But the Father of History published new facts; and 
the charm of his narration is irresistible: and yet the rambling 
is adefect. Herodotus is one of those beguiling models that 
allure to the imitation even of a blemish. Unity of action in 
History, which is the picture of actions, is the very dictate 
of nature. The Preface, however, is fruitful in arguments to 
justify this extravagant plan. It seems, that 


¢ Tt would be impossible to form a correct idea of the character 
“6 of an individual, without considering him in those relations by 
‘6 which he stands connected with the general transactions of the 
“¢ times in which he lived, and which in truth have not only dis. 
6 played but in some measure formed his character.”’ 


Now, if such a latitude is to be allowed in Biography, His- 
tory. will be, literally, endless.: for the histories of all nations 
are in some degree connected ; and all the events, which have 
happened from the beginning of time down to the present mo- 
ment, may successively have influeyced cach other, Jf it is 
allowable to interweave, for the sake of explanation, histories 
of the Reformation,—of the expedition under Charles the 
Kighth into Italy,—of the siege of Pisa, and of the League.of 
Cambray,—each longer than the part which relates to Leo the 
Tenth,—in a book which pretends to be a history of. the, Life 
and Pontificate of that personage ;, why. then, in the IListory of 
England, to make it intelligible, would, it not be proper to 
stitch-in Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, and. Campbell’s Lives 
of the Admirals, and the Lives of all the. English W orthies at 
length? and this, in addition to general histories of other 
countries, which must be.the first step according to this new 
plan of making matters intelligible ; for surely it may be said 
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of History with as much truth in the case of a community, as 
of Biography in the case of an individual; that “ it would be 
impossible to form a correct idea of the character of a nation, 
without considering it in those relations by which it stands 
connected with the general transactions of the times which 
are the subject of the history, and which in truth have not 
only displayed, but, in some measure, formed its character.” 
So also the poets, the warriors, the statesmen, and the philoso- 
phers of a nation, contribute to form its character; and the 
history of the formation of their several characters, is part of 
the history of the nation; the events of their private histories 
being some of the remote contributory causes of the most im- 
portant public events. ‘There is some truth and justice in the 
rule if it is rightly understood ; but if it is to beexemplified by 
the practice of the author of Leo the ‘Tenth, upon this subtle 
philosophical plan of tracing up causes to their sources, we 
may range allover the world in the life and conspiracy of Guy 
Fawkes, or go back to the deluge in the history of the Maid of 
Orleans. It must however be observed, that the author does 
not rely with full confidence upon this happy dectrine of con- 
tributory causes, for it is one of the avowals of the Preface, 
that ‘‘ the inirinsic importance of events”? which happened 
(any where) in, or about, or near'the age of his hero, was a’ 
powerful reason for inserting them at length.—So much for the 
plan of this lone compilation. 

On the: principal facts of the historical part of the work,’ it 
would be superfluous to dilate. The substance of them ‘is 
taken from: Guicciardini, from Davila, from Robertson, ‘and: 
Hume; and the transformation they have suffered can be pa- 
ralleled_only by the mangled odes of Horace, when they have 
passed through a schoolboy’s head, and issue in the. shape of 
hexametres. \ ‘There is a great parade in the preface about mfor- 


mation obtained from various unpublished documents ; one of- 
the most important. among these new documents, according -to 
the author’s ovnaccount, Consists of an untiteresting correspon 
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dence in which Lorenzo de Medici is concerned. Large extracts 
from the letters are published in the body of the history. They 
discover nothing more than the ordinary anziety, of a parent 
concerning the promotion of his son, and the extravagant 
adulations of some of Lorenzo’s correspondents. ‘The author 
does not seem to be aware, that it is nol every action, not every 
event in. the life of a great man, that deserves io be recorded ; 
in some respects the tale of every man’s life is the same... See 
lection is second only to fidelity in the character of the histo- 
rian,. An author invites severity, and insures contempt, if he 
is seen hovering in the track of eminent historians, to pick up 
rejected matter. 

Such are the importani facts now added to the records of 
llistory. If others are to be named, there is an account of 
the fire-works, shows, and, ceremonies at the coronation of Leo 
the Tenth. We are informed, that this Pope had white hands, 
and very commonly decorated his fingers with rmgs. We find 
that he was pleased to cheat his greedy cardinals with savoury 
owl pies and bat puddings, or some such tricks. ‘There is also 
a very particular account of the rain that fell when Giovanni 
de Medici went to pay his respects to the Pope, upon being 
made a cardinal ;. whatashower! and how they were drenched ! 
the poor cardinal and his attendants. The author has done 
full justice to the incident., He could not have made more of 
it, if it had been an earthquake. A few other facts might be 
added, equally new perhaps and equally choice, and a con- 
firmation of their disputable truth is afforded by long book- 
swelling papers in the Appendix. ‘These are probably the 
important facts alluded to in the Preface as: new facts. But 
much is said of new light thrown upon old facts. The death 
of Leo, whether effected. by poison, is one of the cases men- 
tioned. It is an attempt by disquisition, by argument, and 
inconclusive deduction; to render doubtful a iact which before 
Stood upon unsatisfactory evidence. If then doubt is at all 
like darkness, the light introduced by Mr. R. is very faint 
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indeed. Jt is also worth observation, that many of the facts 
detailed in this book, and the inferences drawn from these 
facts, in the argumentative parts of the’ history, are founded 
upon the authority of some manuscript diaries, kept by an 
officer of the Pope’s court. ‘The only reason assigned by the 
author forthe confidence, with which he receives so slender an 
evidence of improbable facts, is, that. they are written with 
an ‘apparent accuracy and minuteness.” Now, historical 
facts on record, and facts of any kind, well known to the pub- 
lic, and never disputed, are authentic enough to be inserted 
in a history. There is scarcely any other unexceptionable 
ground of reliance. That King William came from Holland, 
and landed in this country on a certain day, whether on record 
or not, ho man doubts. That he was reserved in his tentper, 
and forbidding in his manners, though it may not appear upon 
any public record, is universally known, as having been ob- 
served by many persons, and contradicted by none. It flows 
also by immediate inference from many other admitted facts ; 
but is it of itself'a sufficient. ground of belief, that.‘ extraor- 
dinary tales are found written ina diary; with an apparent 
accuracy and minuteness as to facts? 

But the opinions of this author do not need a refittation, 
For when he comes to the:dissertation on the character of Lu- 
cretia Borgia, at the end of. the volume, he forgets the matter 
of the Preface, as it was natural that a person should,, who 
makes up sodarge a book, and so complicated, Unde aking, 
therefore, . in this Dissertation, to argue for the modesty. and 
chastity of Lucretia, he eudeavours to falsify the assertion of 
a most consummate historian, who lived in the very age of Lu- 
eretia ; he fights against the judgment of a doubting philoso-, 
pher of modern times; who was not apt to admit facts without 

evidence—he, j Js alone, OK with a few, nameless men, against 
the eouourrent opinigns of Guicciardini,, of Moreri, of Henry. 
Stephens, « of, bale, and of Gibbons ; and. tp Sh this siedlaaas of authos 
ritics, he opposes some ingenious reasoning g.of his own, founded” 
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upon partial histories; and he relies not a little upon the poe- 
tic adulations of a few needy dependents, or patronised authors, 
in the courtof Lucretia. But as for Burchard, the author 
ef, that Diary so much praised tor accuracy in the Preface, he 
dismisses him and bis tales about the indecencies of Lucretia 
Borgia, and Alexander the Sixth, her father, with these words— 
‘¢'l'o a short time subsequent to this period, we may, however, 
€é refer those abominable scenes of lewdness, which are said to have 
‘‘ heen transacted within the precincts of the apostolic palace, and 
“which, however incredible, are recorded by Burchard, not 
“only twoithout a comment, but with as much tindijference as 
“Saf they were only the usual occurreaces of the day,’? But it is 
‘highly important to our present subject, to observe, that through. 
‘Cout the whole narrative of the doquacious saaster of the papal 
‘¢ccremonies, who seems, on no occasion, to have concealed 
‘what might disgrace either his superiors or himself, there ap. 
*¢ pears not the most distant insinuation of that criminal, intimacy 
‘¢ hetween Alexander and his daughter, or between her and‘ her 
*¢ brothers ; which, if he had known, or suspected it to have 


** existed, it is not likely, from the tenor of other parts of . 
‘* narrative, that he would have been inclined wholly to conceal.’ 


The author in this place appears to doubt the story 
told in Burchard, ‘without comment, and with so much 
indifference. If he believes it, as he ought, for the sake 
of the accuracy and minuteness, does he think it hard to 
believe any thing concerning a father and a daughter, joint 
eye-witnesses to such abominable scenes? What evidence 
does he require of incest? Something more than the presump- 
tion, which is admitted as a proof of adultery under a jealous 
system of jurisprudence. Does he think that Burchard must 
have seen the infamous act itself, if it had ever taken place ? 
And is he incredulous, because Burchard does not relate the 
fact, _whether seen or unseen? To hear every idle tale, and 
repeat it without examination, is the trade of a gossip. Testi- 
mony from such a source does not of itsclf deserve much at- 
tention. But it is obvious to observe that, in the Preface, 
Burchard is “ the accurate.” {n this place, and for this pur- 
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pose, he is the loquacious Burchard ; and it is assumed, as 
ground to raise a conclusion, that le would have committed 
to paper even his suspicions, if any he had entertained. When 
Burchard saw the naked women dancing before the Pope and 
his daughter, not to mention the other exhibitions of that 
bratal night, what a mind must he have possessed to be de- 
void of suspicion !* , 

‘The author’s judgment on the degrees of credibilit y 18 some- 
what singular. When a babbling journalist is unsupported, 
and his testimony rejected, or unheeded, by contemporary and 
subsequent historians, he is at once admitted for a sufficient 
witness, because he is accurate and minute; but wher his 
evidence is corroborated by a host of Philosophers, and Critics, 
aud Historians, he is rejected, alihough equally accurate and 
equally minute. 

Of the plan of this work, and the complexion of the 
facts it: contains, enough has been said for the present 
purpose and occasion. It is now time ‘to examine the 
Opinions; and this is the more necessary, because it bears 
throughout much more the character of an essay, or a disser- 
tation, than ahistory. The author has followed the prevailing 
fashion of the times ; his book, which ought to be the chronicle 
of other men’s actions and opinions, serves occasionally asa 
machine, for the dissemination of party politics. By the vehicle 
of history, he contrives to conyey his private opinions in go- 
vernment,.and religion. Efe apes the misgeuiding example of 
Gibbon, he affects atone of insinuation against ihe intolerant 
_Spirit.of, Protestantism as opposed to Popery'; imitating the 
affected liberality of the historian, who espoused the cause of 
_Heathenism against Christianity. It is evident in many pas- 
sages, but particularly in the: following,’ that the author al- 
ludes to the disabilities and incapacities which afiect the 
Roman Catholics : | 


~ /. 





of : The story is related at length iu a Latin paper in the Appendix. 
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«© Whosoever surveys the criminal code of the Lutheran and 
‘‘ Calvinistic nations of urope, and observes the punishments 
¢¢ denounced against those who may dare to dissent, although upon 
<¢ the sincerest-conviction, from the Established Creed; and-cons 
<¢ siders the dangers to which they are exposed in some countries, 
‘¢ and the disabilities, by which they are stigmatized and oppressed 
‘Cin others, must admit that the important cbject with the friends 
<¢ and promoters of rational liberty has hitherto been but impera 
“* fectly accomplished; and that the human mind, a slave in all 
‘¢ ages, has rather changed its master than freed itself from servi- 
“tude.? Vol. LV. p. 320. 


But by what perversion of terms, by what factious extras 
vagance of language, is a man called a slave, because he is 
not allowed to govern? The legislature has removed all the 
penalties, which affected the life, the property, or the liberty 
of those, who profess the Roman-Catholic religion. They en- 
joy the free exercise of their faith and mode of worship. They 
are so protected by law, that no man disturbs their rights 
with impunity. But beeause they are not admitted to share 
a power which they have sometimes abused, by some distortion 
of the judgment the partisans of a certain faction declare that 
the Catholics are persecuted and enslaved. 

If the friends of Catholic equalization (for the common term 
is false and insidious) had been content to say that no eventual 
danger is io be apprehended from the admission of Catholics 
to offices, in which they may direct or intiuence the operations 
of government, command divisions of the army, and make 
it the interest of large bodies of men to become or continue 
Papists, it would be a fair statement of the case, and a mbéde- 
rate answer might be given to it; but, to such a rhapsody as 
the passage in Leo, there is but one reply :—it is unfair'to 
persuade the country-people that Papists are burnt in Smith- 
ficld almost every market-day. The numbers of the Catholies 
in the: sister kingdom are frequently urged as ‘a ‘reason for 
granting their present claims. Now, we know that, for two 
centuries of real oppression, the moderate claims of équal or 
of greater’ proportional numbers, hayve- been successfully re- 
fused, But it will always be for govermnent and the: légis- 
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lature to consider whether they will be able to resist certain 
other favourite claims now in abeyance, when political interest 
and power are added to numbers, 

lf the Catholic claims are to be discussed upon the basis of 
abstract right, without any regard to expedience,—which js 
tlso a right, or something in the nature of a right;—a fatal 
question instantaneously occurs : Why should a separate and 
powerful island of Catholics be dependent upon an island of 
Protestants ? ) 
. The propensities of the author appear again— 


‘6 In his ecclesiastical capacity, and as  stjpreme head of the 
*¢ Christian church, Leo the Tenth has been treated with great 
‘¢ freedom and severity. Even the union of the temporal and spi- 
‘¢ ritual power in the same person has been represented as totally 
** destructive of the true spirit of religion, and as productive of 
‘< an extreme corruption of morals. ‘The ecclesiastical character, 
** says a lively writer, ought to have the ascendancy, and the tem. 
*¢ poral dignity sheuld be considered only as the accessory; but the 
‘¢ former is almost always absorbed in the latter. ‘To unite them 
‘* together is to join a living body to a dead carcase, a miserable 
** connection, in which the dead serves only to corrupt the living, 
** without deriving from it any vital influence. ‘The Lutheran 
‘“¢ writers have indeed considered this union of spiritual and tem. 
‘© peral authority, as an unequivocal sign of Antichrist; yet it 
‘¢ may be observed, that even after the Reformation the necessity 
‘¢ of a supreme head in matters of religion, was soon acknowledged, 
*¢ and as this was too important a trust to be confided to a separate 
** authority, it has, in most Protestant countries, been united with 
** the chief temporal power, and has thus formed that union of 
‘¢ church and state, which is considered as so essentially necessary 
*¢ to the security of both. Hence, if we avoid the discussion of 
*¢ doctrinal tenets, we shall find that all ecclesiastical establish. 
‘© ments necessarily approximate towards each other, and that the 
‘¢ chief difference to an individual is merely whether he may choose 
‘* to take his religious opitrions on the authority of a Pope or of a 
‘¢ Monarch, froma consistory ora convocation ; from Luther, from 
‘¢ Calvin, from Henry the Eighth, or from Leo the Tenth. ” 


Vol. 1V. p. 320; 


An individual in this country is allowed to adopt any kind 
of religious opinion, and almost any kind of worship. But the 
legislature have thought it right, for the sake of peace, that 
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those who are to teach the existing and rising generation, having 
the reward of their labours, should teach a certain established 
doctrine. Nor does the author meet the objection of the Re- 
formers, according to his own mode of stating it. The Pope 
is really a priest, his temporal character is adventitious; but 
the King of England, in assuming the title of supreme head 
ofthe church, does not take the habit, nor perform the functions 
of the priesthood. The cases do not bear a coniparison, and 
no impartial man would make it: The King’s office is tempo- 
ral in every act that he docs as supreme head of the church. 
The Pope makes war, and performs divine service. But in 
Vol. 1. p. 28, there is a passage, which makes it doubtful, 
whether this apparent partiality for Popery is not something 
merely political. It is said, with an air of complacency, that 

‘ The associates of Lorenzo, were much better acquainted with 


‘+ thewritings of the poets, and doctrines of the antient philosophy, 
‘¢ than with the dogmas of the Christian faith.” 


Ina passage, Vol. 3, p. 129, there is a vehement philippic 
a@ainst capital punisaments. ‘The mdignation of the author 
breaks forth in the following apostrophe— 


*¢ Are such punishments intended as a retribution for the crime? 
‘* Justice then degenerates into revenge. Are they forthe purpose 
‘+ of deterring others from like ofience ? Care should be taken not 
‘* to render the aflenders objects of compassion, and to prevent that 
** reaction of opinion, which loses the guilt of the .criminal in the 
** cruelty of the judge. Are they intended to correct the excesses 
*: and to improve the morals of a people ? How can this be eflected 
** by spectacles.that outrage humanity, and which, by their repeti- 
‘* tion, steel the heart against all those sentiments, by which the 
individual and general safety of mankind are secured much more 
** effectually than by gibbets, halters, racks and chains.” 


W hat are the sentiments, by which the author supposes that 
the individual and general safety are so well sccured? If any, 
compassion.—But tenderness of feeling, is a weak’ restraint 
upon violent dispositions.—Mr. R. is a professor of the mo- 
dem school of philosophy ; of those whe look upon the livniag 
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mind asa kind of machine, which by some rare efforts of in. 
vention may be brought to perfection, like those deluded mep 
who live in the expeciation, that life will be prolonged to eter. 
nity by. progressive improvements in the medical art. He 
thinks that the public security is better maintained by com- 
passion---by that tenderness of heart, which revolts at cruelty, 
than by fear. If a feeling, such as the author supposes, was 
universal, one of the great difficulties of government would be 
removed. very act of violence would punish itself; the op- 
pressor would suffer more pain than the object of oppression, 
Jt is indeed. a captivating system, and there is in the mind a 
tendency to virtue, which requires only proper cultivation te 
amake it habitual. But mankind is a various race. Andal- 
though it is obvious that the government of men would be- 
come almost impossible, if none of these milky natures were 
to be found in a community, yet it cannot be denied that 
there are also men of fierce and uncultivated, or of depraved, 
natures, not to be controlled but by the utmost rigour of ex- 
ample. ‘These are the tempers which are kept in awe by the 
terrors of punishment. And if the commission of crimes, 
atrocious in themselves, or fatal to society in their consequences, 
is frequent, severity in the punishment must be proportion- 
ally frequent, even if it extends to the forfeiture of life. 

In page 39 of Vol. Ill. we have a hint on the subject of 
war, which bears the stamp ofa sect. ‘‘Onthis spot polluted 
with carnage, Francis gave orders that. ‘three solemn masses 
should be performed, one for the victory,” &c. In this pas- 
sage, the author shews, by a single phrase, to what school of 
philosophy he belongs. Between the pollution of carnage and 
the solemn thanksgiving, there is an affected antithesis that 
cannot bemistaken. Unnerved by an excess of sensibility, and 
rendered unfit to beara part in the mingled scene of human 
action, there are men who conceive and inculcate a kind of 
closet system of benevolence, which is admired by those who 
delight in euriosities for the sake of its rarity ; but many that 
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have earned a reputation for wisdom and virtue, scem to be of 
opinion that there are cases, in which a nation may return 
thanks to a just and benevolent and all-powerful Being, for a 
victory, although accompanied with carnage ; that it is not 
inconsistent for a victorious army to praise God upon the field 
of battle, nor for an individual, with unwashed hands, and the 
dnstrument of death in his grasp, to bless his Creator for his 
own deliverance by the destruction of his enemy. Now pro- 
spective danger is to a nation, what present impending danger 
is to an individual. The ultimate question in point of mo- 
yality, is to ascertam who is the aggressor. But the full consider- 
ation of this subject cannot come within the limits of a review, 
and therefore it may suffice to say, that if the philosopher was 
‘attacked by aruffian in his closet, or if he apprehended danger 
‘to himself or his connections from a nation of robbers and as- 
sassins, he would understand those sentiments, which now ap- 
pear soinhuman. Among other motley halt-digested. opinions, 
‘the work contains a passing censure on the present mode of 
education. : 


‘* To Giovanni, we find (vol. 1, p. 25,) the business of educa. 
‘* tion was, as indeed it ought to be to every young person, the 
‘* highest amusement and gratification, and he never experienced 
‘* those restraints and severities, which create a disgust to learning, 
*- instead of promoting it.” 


ft will be an age happy to mankind, when learning is made 
‘an amusement,---happier still when the character is formed to 
“virtue by the same alluring process. But that is the expecta- 
tion of a time when the nature of man is to be changed. Chil- 
dren are then to love labour---masters unavailing trouble, and 
every age and degree will delight in self-denial. This indeed 
is the very state of things, to which our holy religion would 
guide us; but until this blessed zra shallarrive, we must have 
some compulsive means to urge unwilling natures and. qurb 
the perverse. Some animals are led---some must be driven, and 
surcly there is not in man sucha propensity to virtue, that be 
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requires no stimulation. If children understood their own in- 
terest and loyed it above momentary pleasure ; if they could 
be at once endued with the reason of men, and have expe- 
rience without age, there is some ground for the new doctrines 
in the matter of education. It would be a waste of criticism 
to say much upon the style of this work. ‘The thoughts are 
pucrile and deformed by affectation. ‘The diction abounds 
with superfluities, and the work altogether deserves the cha- 
racter of the laboriously diffuse. Of the redundancy and 
inaccuracy of diction examples are unnecessary ; it is rare to 
open the book at any page, which is free from solecism or su- 
perfluous words. It appears that the work was in part de- 
signed to be a history of the revival of learning, instead of 
which it turns out to be little more than a miscellaneous col- 


lection of literary anecdotes, and morsels of poetry not above 
mediocrity. 
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LETTERS FROM A LATE EMINENT PRELATE TO ONE OF 
HIs FRIENDS.—London: Printed for I. Cadell and W. 
Davies, Strand. 1809. 


Tiss valuable collection of letters, which passed between 
iwo eminent prelates, whose correspondence commenced sixty 
years ago, in 1749, and was continued to 1776, is now, after 
the lapse of more than thirty years, made public, by the fol- 
lowing Entry on a blank page inthe first of five port-folios, 
containing the originals of the following letters, viz. 

‘¢ These letters give so true a picture of the writer's cha- 
‘“‘ racter, and are, besides, so worthy of him in all respects (1 


‘«< mean, if the reader can forgive the playfulness of his wit i 
“¢ some instances, and the partiality of his friendship in many 
‘¢ more) that, in honour of his memory, | would have them 
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¢* published atter my death, and the profits, arising from the 
«sale of them, applied to the benefit of the Worcester In- 
¢* firmary. 

“ January 18th, 1793. “ R. Worcester.” 


If the venerable prelate, who was well convinced that these 
letters of Bishop Warburton give so frue a picture of his 
character, are so worthy of him in all respects, and reflect 
such honour on his memory, could haye overcome his modest 
repugnance, and given them to the world, when the character 
of his friend and patron, might have received an earlier and 
more eflectual benefit by their publication, I think he would 
have gained more eredit by the benignity of his motive, than 
he could have risked by the display of Warburton’s partiality 
for him. It was then the memory of that great and learned 
scholar stood in need of a defender : I Knew him well, and have 
perfect recollection of the severity, which was vented upon his 
character by many, whom his controversial spirit (with too 
little mitigation [ confess) had sorely galled. Some, who had 
not dared to face him when alive, insulted over him in the 
erave; in that moment, had I been armed with such a body ot 
evidence to meet, refute, and overthrow their calumnies, or in 
the very werds of the testamentary note, with so true a picture 
of the character of my departed friend, would I have kept these 
letters muzzled and locked up, when, in duty to the dead, | 
was called upon to produce them? Certainly I would not. 
It would have been very natural for me to have entered my 
protest against the praises so partially bestowed upon me, and 
not to have waited for the event of my death to make that 
apology, which would so well have become me to have made 
whilst living. 

{t must be acknowledged that Warburton observes no mo- 
deration in the applauses which he bestows upon his corre- 
spondent ; and it would be taking a very false and flattering 
estimate of Hurd’s literary talents, considerable although they 
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were, tq attempt at saying that they are not overrated by his 
partial friend ; but partiality, which springs from friendship, 
is in itselfa pardonable, nay, | might have said, anamiable error ; 
and that affection must indeed have acted powertully on the 
heart of Warburton, which could have blinded a discernment 
so acute as he possessed. I cannot but be sorry therefore, 
knowing him as | did, that he was not sooner made known to 
the world at large; the candid part of which could not but 
have been gratified to find, that his nature, generally esteemed 
so stern, was susceptible, even to a weakness, of such tender 
feelings towards a worthy and ingenious young man, who, in 
the commencement of his authorship as editor of Horace’s Art 
of Poetry, had been civil to him, and was repayed for his civi- 
lity by the following elegant and very condescending paragraph 
in Letter I, 


** You have given very litile advantage to the crictics, but 
‘¢ where you speak of me; and yet my self-love will not sufler 
‘¢ me to wish it unsaid, when | consider how much real honour 
** is done to every one, whom such an author commends.”’ 


That this great man had really all the sensibility, which he 
ihus' expresses towards Mr. Hurd for his attentions to him, 
I can well believe; when even [, for only mentioning him with 
respect 'in a pamphlet addressed to Bishop Lowth, was ho- 
noured with his thanks, andadmitted into his acquaintance. 

I think it impossible for the reader of these letters not to 
sce and be convinced, that they were written without a view 
to publication; aid that being granted, I presume it follows: 
that they may be fairly trusted as a picture of his character, 
spread bowever and scatteréd over such a breadth of canvass, 
in so great a variety of tints, dispersed at random without any 
form or order of a regular “composition, that I do not sce 
how they can be reviewed, unless by the laborious method of 
assorling and combining the detached parts in such a manner 
75 te harmonize’ with cach other, and thereby bring the pie: 
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ture, which at present is a mingled mass of light and~ shade, 
to an uniformity of hue, and fair similitude to the person it is 
meant to represent x 

This I will endeavour to do; and should the picture, when 
thus fairly set to view, present its original in a truer and more 
favourable light, than he has hitherto generally been seen in, 
J shall flatter myself that I have put criticism ‘to one of its 
worthiest uses, and in some degree obtained the object I had 
most at heart, when [I undertook the unenyiable task which 
I am now engaged in. 7 

My business being simply to review this volume, what I find 
in it to the purpose of delineating Bishop W arburton’s charac- 
ter 1 will correctly state, and nothingm ore ; and if, through 
the whole course of a correspondence carried on for nearly 
thirty years, his Letters shall be found to evince a candour 
and sincerity so strongly marked, that even an enemy could 
not dispute the stamp of truth, that is upon them, | shall 
quote them as authorities, and conclude accordingly. 

The first and most important point to be ascertained by my 
review of these Letters is, whether they give any insight into 
his character as a Minister of the Gospel, sincerely devoted 
to the religion he professed, and a firm opponent to all whose 
infidelity provoked them to assail it, Lt is well known that 
attempts were made by some of his hostile contemporaries to 
prejudice the world against him, on the score of orthodoxy, 
and these insinuations may not yet have wholly spent their 
spite ; it cannot, therefore, be too late, and out of place, 
to examine whether the dignity to which he was elevated in the 
Church, ought to be considered as disgraced by him, and the 
learning he was possessed of remembered only to his shame, 
or in few words, whether the insinuations above alluded to 
were not grossly injurious and unfounded, 

Sherlock, when Bishop of London, writing to Mr. War- 
burton, then only a private and unbeneficed Clergyman, says 
in his Letter of the 10th of December 1749— 
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** | am told we are to expect somethiag from your hand in vin, 
¢¢ dication of the miraculous prevention of Julian’s Ss attempt to re. 
“build Jerusalem, Lhave a pleasure in seeing any thing of 
*¢ yours ; and | dare prema myself to se¢ the argument, you 
‘¢ fave undertaken, set in a true and clear light.” 


ft will be readily admitted, that few men can be named less 
likely to make an hypocritical compliment to any man at the 
expence of his conscience, especially on a point of religion, 
than the illustrious writer of this paragraph. 

The following passage in Mr. Warburton’s Letter to Mr. 
Hurd, No. 25, is so uncommonly fine, and so fully to the 
point, that, if I rested solely upon it as evidence for his religious 
zeal, | should esteem it quite sufficient. 


‘¢ T hear Dr. Middleton has been lately at London, (7 suppose 
‘to consult Dr. Heberden about his health) and is returned in an 
** extreme bad condition, Seriously | am much concerned for the 
poor man, and wish he may recover with all my heart. Had he 
‘had, I will not say piety, bat greatness of mind enough not to 
: suffer the pretended injuries of some churchmen to prejudice 
him against religion, ; should love him living, and honour his 
“*memory when dead. But, good God! that mau, for the dis- 
courtesies done hint by his miserable fellow creatures, should be 
content to divest himself of the true viaticum, the comfort, the 
‘solace, the asylum for all the evils of human life, is perfectly 
astonishing! Lbelieveno one (all things conside wed) has suffered 
‘more from the low and vile passions of the high and low amongst 
‘* our brethren than myself: yet God forbid it should ever sufler 
me to be cold in the Gospel interesis, which are indeed so much 
‘¢my own, that, without it, IT should be disposed to consider hu- 
** manity as the most forlorn part of the creation.” 


I Jay this passage before my readers with peculiar satisfac- 
tion; as | persuade myself it cannot fail to strike them with 
admiration of its beauty, and conviction of its sincerity. There 
is a geverous concern for Middleton, who was one in the fore- 
most rank of jis opponents, which does honour to his heart, 
and proves that Mr. Charles Yorke right'y understood his 
character, when.in his letter of September 30th 1716, he 
makes this remark upon his controversial writings :— 


** If your expostulations have been sometimes too warm, : thes 
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‘« were not the bitter overfiowings of an ill-natured mind, but the 
‘+ unguarded sallies of a generous one.” 

When he is pressing Mr. [lurd to withdraw his attention 
from subjects foreign to his profession, and address himself to 
the study of the Bible and the defence ef religion, he says— 

*¢ You was made for higher things ; and my greatest pleasureis, 
*¢ that you gave mea hint you are impatieut to pursue them. What 
*¢ will not such a capacity with such a pen do, either to shame or 
** to improve a miserable age ? ‘The Church, like the ark of Noah, 
“Cis worth saving; not for the sake of the unclean beasts and 
‘vermin, that almost filled it, and probably made most noise aud 
*¢clamour in it, but for the little corner of rationality, that was 


‘Sas much distressed by the stink’? (L wish he had said séii) 
‘* within, as by the tempest without.’ L. 46. 


This is a curious extract, and altogether in his lashing way ; 
zealous for the Church, but quite bitter enough towards certain 
churchmen, 


“ Soli equus virtuti alque ejus amicis.” 
Upon the attainment of his object by persuading his corre 
spondent to devote himself to studies proper to lis profession, 
he is extremely urgent. In his Letter, No. 25, he says, 


*¢ You rejoice me much in what you tell me of your purpose to 
*¢ set upon a thorough study of the Bible.” 


And a little further on he adds, 


‘¢T wish I was better able than I am to give you my thoughts 
*¢ of the method to be pursued in this study: but you may serve 
p ' 


** yourself of the following hints.”’ 

Then follows a complete body of directions, so methodized 
and so learnedly selected, as to prove that nobody was better 
able to afford that assistance, which he modestly considers 
himself as not fully competent to give. It is well worth the 
Jearned reader’s while to advert to this very interesting and 
important Letter, which he will find at page 07, (octavo 


edition) and is the 25th in the book. Again he says, in Let- 
ter 27, 


‘ Nothing could give me greater [pleasure] than (o find you 
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“have a determined purpose to prosecute the study of Theology, 
** at the fountain-head. You are the only successor I could wish 
**to have ; and if, for some secret reasons of Providence, these 
s< attempts be not defeated, [am sure, if you live, you will effect . 
** what I attempted, to thelitis Revelation understood, which we 
« are ignorant of to a degree, that will hereafter appear amazing 
*“ to you: but— 


*¢ Ex me verumque laberem, 
“¢ Fortunam ex aliis—”’ 

If these are instances suflicient to demonstrate his anxious 
desire to engage his friend in the like religious duties with him- 
self, the ensuing quotation will shew, that whilst he felt in 
their full force the labour of those duties, he was nevertheless 
conscientiously determined to persist in them. 

“Could you satisfy me, that the duties of my profession re. 
** quired no further of me, than the weak efforts I have already 
** made in support of falling religion, 1 would never more set pen 
**to paper. For all I shall ever get by these attempts (and I 
*¢ shall now never write on other subjects) will be only outrageous 
*¢ abuse from the profligate and infamous, and nameless inhabitants 


*¢ of garrets and prisons; of which | hive already had much more 
** than my share,’’? Letter 76. 


To the ‘same effect in Letter 66, when speaking of his View 
of Bolingbroke— 

*¢ T tell it you in confidence, 1 am apprehensive of displeasing 
** some by it, whom I most honour, and at a critical time. So that 
‘1 solemnly assure you, nothing but the sense of indispensable 
*¢ duty as a Christian and a Clergy man could have induced me to 
‘¢run the hazard of doing myself so much injury. But jacla fuit 


‘<alea. All other considerations are now past with me: and let 
** Providence take its course, without any solicitude on my part.” 


Sensations of this sort, confidentially imparted-to the friend 
of his heart, are testimonies so very strong of a religious zeal, 
paramount to the influence of worldly interest, and the allure 
ments of mental quiet and repose, that none who give credit to 
the reality of these natural feelings, can question the sincerity 
ot him who overcame them. 

With what keenness and contempt he inveiglis ‘against the 


enemies of religion, with Bolingbroke at the head of them, 
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many lastances might be adduced from this collection of his 
Letters ; ‘but upon a point, so readily to be allowed, a very 
few extracts will be quite sufficient. In Letter 41, he says, 

_. * Bolingbroke’s Letters on History you know I have read 
‘formerly ; but it was eight or nine years ago, and I had forgot 
‘every word he had said. against ihe Canon, as well as ever 
‘¢ word [ had said for it; which made me anxious about the fate 
“‘ of that scrub paper, which I had so foolishly scribbled, and in 
‘¢so much hurry. But the perusal of the book has set me at rest. 
‘You will know why, when [ tell you IT heartily wish that all, 
‘¢ who hereafter shall be so weak or so wicked to write against 
‘s Revelation, may write just like this formidable politician.” 

This wish holds out no great favour I confess, yet it would 
bestow something better than infidels deserve ; for Bolingbroke 
had a style, though he and his works are now no longer in re- 
quest. And such shall be the end of all the works and all the 
words of every man, who risks his feeble wit against the power 
of the Almighty Mind. Nothing about such a man can have 
a claim on time, except the punishment he ts destined to en- 
dure. His blasphemies, which for a while made chilling win- 
ter all around him, shall sink and melt away, when truth, 
bursting like the light out of chaos, shall throw the splendour 
ef his beams upon us. Still there are fools upon this foolish 
earth, who scribble against God; maniacs, who break loose 
from the tomb, and invite us to lie down with them in the dust, 
and barter immortality for sleep. What do these dotards 
aim to get by their audacious ph jay Let them look back to 
Hobbes, to Bolingbroke, to Hume: these men had genius; 
God gave them mental energy ; and when he put reason into 
their hearts, he put a weapon into their hands, heavenly-tem- 
pered ; but he did not arm them against Heaven itself: there- 
fore they are stricken down, and instead of gaining tbe applause 


ef men, are destined to inherit nothing but contempt, of 


which let every disbeliever take the following extract as a 
basi 


‘ IT am strongly tempted to have a stroke at Hume in parting. 
.° ie is author of a little book called Philosophical Essays; in one 
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*¢ part of which he argues against the being of a God, and in an. 
‘* other (very nee lessly you will say) against the possibility of mi. 
‘Sracles. He has crowned the liberty of the press: and yet he has 
‘+ a considerable post under government. J havea great mind todo 
66 justice on his argaments against miracles, which I think might be 
‘> done im a few woes, But does he deserve notice? Is he ktiow it 
‘*umongst you? Pray answer me these questions: for if his own 
‘* weight keeps him down, 1 should be sorry to contribute to his 
** advancement to any place but the pillory.” 


But this pillory does not satisfy the siomach of his great 
revenge ; again he fulminates from the recesses of his closet 
against this enemy to religion— 


*¢ There is an epidemic madness amongst us. To-day we burn 
°¢ with the feverish heat of superstition ; to-morrow we stand fixt 
‘¢ and frozen in atheism. Expect to hear that the churches are all 
** crowded next Friday, and that on Saturday they buy up Hume's 
‘¢ new essays; the first of which (and please yon) is The Natural 
*¢ History of Religion ; for which } will trim the rogue’s jacket, 
** at feast sit upon his skirts, as you will see when you come hither 
‘¢ and find his margins scribbled over.’’—-(Is not this internal evi- 
dence of a private letter more suo ?)—** Ina word, the essay is to 
** establish an atheistieal naturalism, like Bolingbroke, and he goes 
‘¢ on upon one of Bolingbroke’s capital arguments, that idolatry 
*< and polytheism were before the worship of the one God. It is 
** full of absurdities ; and here FE come in with him; for they shew 
‘¢ themselves knaves; but, as you well observe, to do their business. 
** is to shew them fools. They say this man has several moral qua. 
“lities. It may be so. But there are vices of the mind as well 
** as body ; and a wickeder heart, and more defermined to do public 
‘+ mischief, 1 think, I never knew. ‘This essay has so much pro. 
‘¢ voked me, that I have a gréat deal tu say to him oc casionally on 


“¢ other accounts.” 

To review a writer of this character is a task of honour 
and delight. When we cold critics come in contact with his 
glowing genius, the vivifying mass may throw out> sparks, 
which, if there be any principle of electric sympathy in us, 
who elicit them, may even from our incombustible strike out 
something that resembles fire. 

‘There are calmer. reasonings for offenders of less magnitude 
than Hume, as for instance with respect to Dr. Middleton— 


‘¢ T disagree with the Doctor in his two general questions. The 
** first is, that there is no system of prophecy, but only particular 
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«¢ detached, unrelated prophecies. His reason is, that Christ and 
‘+ his apostles refer only to such. By the same kind of reasoning f 
‘¢ could prove that there is no system of morals, because Christ and 
‘¢ his apostles recommend and inforce only particular detached vir- 
*¢ tues occasionally, But is not the reason of this evident enough ? 
“ They had to do with the common people, who cannot compre. 
“ hend or attend to a long deduction or chain of things. They can 
© only see simple truths, and it is well they can see them. Take a 
** plain man with an hone st heart, give him his Bible and make him 
conversant init; and I will engage for him he will never be at 
*¢ a loss to know how to act agree eably to his duty in every circum. 
‘* stance of life. Yet give this mana good Ff nglish translation of 
* Aristotle’s Ethicks (one of the most complete works for method 
‘+ in its kind) and by that time he has got to the end of it, I dare 
© say, he will not understand one word he has been reading. But 
‘js the explanation of the economy of grace, in which is contained 
‘¢ the system of prophecy, that is, the connection and dependance of 
‘* the prophecies of the several ages of the church of God, there- 
“fore of no use? Surely of the greatest. And [ am confident 
‘* nothing but the light, which will arise from thente, can support 
*¢ Christianity under its present.circumstances. But, the contend. 
‘* ing for single prophecies only, and by a man who thinks they re- 
€ Jate to Christ in a secondary sense only, and who appears to have 
‘“ no high opinion of second senses, looks very suspicious, What 
*¢ would one think of an advocate at the bar, who when the con- 
‘‘trary party had made out his point by a number of various 
‘* circumstances that pepporten and threw light upon one another, 
** should reply and say --* You area maker of fanciful hypotheses ; 

*¢ vou have brought all these various unrelated circumstances into 
‘© a body, or system; but you should consider them as separate 
‘and distinct, for so they were delivered in at the bar by the wit- 
© nessés,’---lf the Doctor ever considers these prophecies, as he 
‘‘ seems to promise he will, I perhaps shall have something to say 
‘to him.” 


‘Here I conclude my evidenee, and will adduce no more ex- 
tracts in further proof of the sound orthodoxy, as well-as the 
religious zeal, of the great and learned prelate, whose letters: are 
now under my review. 

J repeat my before-mentioned observation, that it wasa pity 
to keep him so long out of sight, adefenceless corpse, when he 
had left these weapons in the possession ofa surviving friend, 
so fitted, as they were, for protecting his remains, and formin® 
round his graye.an impenetrable barrier. 


+ 
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If the eyes of a man are the index of his soul, by thus cone 
centrating the rays, that emanated from that soul, I have al. 
ready made out the most lively and impressive feature in 
the picture of his character, and it only remains to give ita 
smile of candour and a glow of genius to complete the likeness, 
and cleanse it from the stains, with which the daubers have been 
suffered to besmear it; when | may consign it to its station in 
the Temple, where it ought to be preserved among the British 
worthies, who have done honour to their country, and faithful 
service to their God. 

I am now to speak of candour ; and I hope | am speaking to 
readers, who havea fellow-feeling for the subject. 1 must pre- 
mise however, that the candour I am about to give a sample 
ef, is very probably a good deal sweeter and more luscious 
than some palates will approve of— 

‘¢ What I am going to say, I say with the utmost sincerity: I 
‘¢ think myself very fortunate, that | haye, as it were, chalked out 
*¢ the road for such a genius, that will, L see, if he lives, complete 
‘¢ what I aimed at, and had only an idea of ; not only in this way 
‘¢ of writing, but in another of infinitely more importance. — I will 
‘* tell you a truth, though it ought more to offend my modesty 
** than your’s; I shall take more pleasure in being outdone by you, 
¢¢ than in obtaining any literary victory over a learned adversary,’" 
(Letter 28.) 

This is a very complimentary assertion, but the person it is 
addressed to, did not put the truth of it to the test. [t reminds 
me however of something very like it, which the Bishop said to 
me in Grosvenor-square one day, where | found hiin sitting in 
hisstudy. After talking in high praise of my grandfather Bent- 
ley, and not very rapturously of Bishop Lowth, by a sudden 
transition of thought he started away from the subject, and, 
pointing to a shelf of books, too high for him to reach, and too 
far off tor me to read the letters on their backs—** There,” he 
cried, ‘¢ there is a man” (personifying a small octavo) ‘ the 
‘¢ first of all scholars and the best of all men; illustrious by his 
‘* talents, and venerable for his virtues.” I knew he did set 
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mean Lowth, so I made a bow for Bentley, which ke inter- 
preted as wn acknowledgement for Hurd; for this I was soon 
made to understand, as he went ondeclaiming very much in the 
strain of the letter just now quoted. 


It has been matter of surprise to me, that in the whole course 
of this long and unreserved correspondence | have never been 
able to discover one yain wotd to have proceeded from his penin 
praise of his own compositions, but uniformly to the contrary. 


<¢ J envy {our friend Browne] one quality, and that is, bringing 
‘‘ his notions and his compositions to perfection at a heat; for I 
“ believe you will find his second edition verbatim the same with 
‘¢ the first. For my own part [ have so imperfect an idea of my 
“¢ subject; and rough-cast my composition so loosely, that my 
«¢ works; if they escape damning, are yet in a state of purgatory, 
‘and with so much terrestrial matter about them, that they would 
“ take till Plato’s great year to purge and purify, had T time, and 
** nothing else to do but to attend to them,”’.--Letter 35. 


Men are apt enough to talk humbly of their performances to 


people, who praise them; but few speak contemptuously of 
them to a bosom-friend, In the 43d letter he says— 


' 6¢]T have thoughts of sending you very shortly a specimen of my 
‘¢ volume of sermons, to have your and Mr. Balguy’s free thoughts 
“ofthe. You shall see the first four. ‘To tell you truly, and 
‘¢ without affectation, I don’t know what to think of them. If you 
** think as diffidently as I do, pray tell meso, and [ will inake short 
*° work; forthe shortest folly is the best. I think to send all that 
$¢. will be printed, which will be the four first. T'wo arein the com. 
*¢ mon way of choosing a text to give one an opportunity of sayin 


‘¢ what one wants to say; the other two are in what I think a bet. 
* ter the explanation of the text.” 


In the letter immediately following he observes, that 


‘¢ The most sensible thing Garth ever said, he said te his ene. 
** mies, that for every fault they discovered in his writings. he 
** would shew théin ‘two. can safely say I can shew them two 
*¢ hundred in-mine for every single fault my enemies are ever likely 
*¢ to find out.” : 
It is very possible there is something more in this ‘large 
assertion than can be fairly stated asa proof of modest seli- 
opinion ; but be the interpretation what it may, it is certain 
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there isa great difference in our judgment at the time of wri- 
ting, compared with what it is at the time of reading and exa- 
mining our own productions. ‘There is no end to self-correc- 
tion. [think an author would never send his work to the press, 
if he did not treat it as a pedagogue treats an incorrigible boy 
when he gives him one smart flogging and turns him out of 
scheol, to be rid of his trouble and his trust at the same time. 

The following extract from Letter 47 is curious. Mr. 
Warburton writes to his friend Mr. Hurd on the 5th of July 
1752, and says, 


‘Tam glad yow don’t dislike my improvements of the Divine 
‘¢ Legation. With regard to which I will tell you an anecdote, 
‘that, however, tor aught 1 know, I have told you before: but 
‘+ itis no great matter if I have. When the London Clergy pre. 
tended to be alarmed, and took fire at the Divine Legation, and 
‘were encouraged in their violence by Potter, the late Arch. 
bishop, (who, however, had the meanness, when I expostulated 
** ihe matter with him, to deny every thing,) he and they had en. 
** deavoured iv persuade certain persons of great name for learning 
* with them, (amongst the rest, one who had been a little before 
‘< in a controversy with Middleton about his letter to Waterland) 
‘‘ tu write against my book. They gave out they had engaged 
these cousiderable hands in this service, who were to demolish 
** the book. Qn which, I resolved to be prepared for them (who 
‘* by the way thought better of it), and give it the severest exami. 
‘‘nation myself, £ set about this work with great care. I de. 
*¢ tected (which 1 dare say you will think I was best able to do), all 
“the weak paylis of it. 1 shewed no mercy to them; and then 
‘Cendeayoured to defend them the best I could. I went through 
*- the work, and committed it to paper; which I thought I should 
$ soon have use cnoughof. But what do you think was the issue? 
‘* In the first place, as I said, these heroes of literature refused 
to be engaged; but in their stead there was an army of vo- 
lunteers. My business with these was merely curiosity : I 
wanted fo see if auy of them had hit upon the weak parts, I had 
been with so much pains providing for ; and I can assure you 
‘¢ that not one of them has yet been found Sait by my enemies, and 
‘do yot remain a secret between God, my conscience, and my 
‘< friends, By my friends I mean all those men of true learning, 
‘6 who, without doubt, see them as well as Ido; but for the sake 
‘Cof other things, which, if not well executed, they have the 
‘* candour to believe well intended, think ought to be pardoned, 
*€ aud not objected to a fallible author.” 
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This whole relation of a literary anecdote, not extremely 
interesting, I have inserted, though rather too long as an ex- 
tract, because it serves to bring out the features of the writer 
as much as any passage in the volume; and the rather as it is 
written with more than ordinary carelessness, currente calamo, 
and quite as clearly marked for private communication as if it 
had been ministerially docketted on the cover, secret and con- 
fidential. It scems that his volunteer critics overlooked his 
weak parts : this I believe is no new case—at least I can truly 
say I have witnessed it as an author under their correction, 
and no doubt am in the fair way to practise it upon those, who 
shall come under mine, as a critic. I could wish, therefore, 
that all authors, who commit their weak parts to my investi- 
gation, would comfort themselves with the reflection, that I 
have my weak parts also, and am very likely not to spy out 
theirs. And what is there, after all, even ina whole host of 
critics, of which to be afraid? W hen drawn up in array, like 
soldiers on parade, against one poor culprit, their manoeuvres 
to appearance may be rather alarming; but when the word is 
given to present and fire, if it shall turn out that these terrific 
warriors are not flinted, and have only wooden snappers in 
their pieces, and of course no fire in their pans, the culprit 
must needs be convinced that they are altogether as harmless 
gentlemen, as the London Clergy proved themselves to be to 
the learned author under my review. Lam, therefore, at a 
loss to understand why the respectable corps of Critics should 
do themselves the injustice to suppose their faces are so formi- 
dable, that they should condescend to an expedient only prac- 
tised by clowns, of tying themselves up in sacks, soto run 
races for the sport and amusement of the vulgar. 

I have only to obserye that the sentence with which War- 
burton concludes this passage, which I have extracted, is ex- 


tremely beautiful, and perfectly to my point as an example of 
his candour. And although this alone might be suflicient to 
evince what I am willing to establish, yet I cannot withstand 
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the temptation of adding to it the following quotation, from 
letter 53, which not only conveys a very elegant compliment 
to his friend, bat is as marked an instance of hum ‘ity, as per- 
haps is to be found in the private correspondence of any man 
whatever, ereatin talents as he, who wrote it, most unques- 
tionably was— 

‘+ All writers flatter themselves with posterity and a name: and 
** the luxury of this imagination [have seen, and now | feel , is ine 
‘* finitely heightened by going down to it pm parably with some 
<6 bosom-friend. All have talked of it with pleasure, and every 
“* honest man, I dare say, has felt it with more: so it is natural, 
‘¢ Therefore why should not f indulge it? And though it be a com. 
** mon boast, why should not I ince it, when you have given me so 
‘* generous, SO friendly and so noble an occasion 2? And I can ase 
‘* sure you my perfect consciousness of not deserving any thing you 
** say in my fayour makes no abatement of my pleasure, because 
‘¢ it shews in the same proportion the greatness of your affection 
*¢ for me, which gives me the greatest pleasure.” 


Whether this may strike my readers as it strikes me, how 
can I pretend to say ? But as [ sce no reason why I should 
disguise my feelings, I must once again declare, [ should have 
considered it as a call upon me to have laid this tender, this 
anxious, modest and affecting appeal before the world, as 
soon as ever my friend by his decease had made that world 
posterity to him, which was still contemporary with me. 
I need not to be told, that thirty years, or thirty thousand, 
make no portion of eternity ; but knowing that my existence 
in this lite, which at longest is made up of years, is at all times 
liable to c measured out by moments, I would neither have 
postponed a duty so pressing, or a gratification so pleasure- 
able, whilst the opportunity was in my power of performing 
the trust in my own person rather than by my executors. 

Isum up all my evidence for his candour in the following 
beautiful and conclusive portion of the 98th letter, as the writer 
of which [ hold his memory in more honour and esteem, than 
I doas the author of the Divine Legation :— 


‘* The contents of the inclosed paper is for a note at p. 484 of 
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6 the second volume of the Divine Legation, where I enter upon 
‘¢ the book of Job. IT occasionally tale notice of some of my an- 
‘6 swerers as | go along, in the notes, chielly Grey and Peters: as 
‘for Worthington, Lowth, Garnet, Chappelow, &c. bam en- 
‘tirely silent on their chapters. ‘The paper 1 send you is the 
‘+ introductory note to those mentioned above. I need not ex. 
‘¢ plain it to you : you will understand every word. What Ll want 
‘¢to know is, whether some parts of it be not too severe. What- 
‘+ ever there is of this kind, & shall gladly strike out ; for though I 
‘have had provocation enough, | can assure you, { have no re- 
‘sentment. J perhaps may not be thoaght the best judge of my 
‘¢own temper in this matter, and re: nei ut why L say 1 
‘¢ have so little resentment [ coliect from hence, that there is not 
‘ one word in this volume against them, which Lcould not with the 
‘¢ ereatest indifference strike out, either with reason or without. 
I do not expect the world should do me this justice, because they 
are to judge by appearances, and appearances are against me, 
for there are caustic strokes enough against the ignorance and ill 
faith of my adversaries, But if this be resentment, it is the re- 
sentment I should shew against vice and folly in the case of any 
‘* other honest man. I only say this to shew you how frankly you 
‘* may deal by me, without opposing either my vanity or resent. 
‘* ment.”’ 


6¢ 
66 


I think it will be granted, that this correspondence carried 
on by Warburtou for little less than thirty years in one invari- 
able, unstudied, coufidential style, without a view to publica- 
tion, must be, what the Bishop of W orcester describes it to be, 
a faithful picture of his character ; and being such, I trust that 
by the selection of these passages above quoted, l have, so faras 
Ihave gone, exhibited that character in an advantageous and 
recommendatory light. They are certainly the brightest tints 
in the mass of colouring, from which [ haye collected them, 
for they stamp a liberality of mind and sentiment upon the 
features of the man they represent, and spread that breadth of 
livit and lustre on the whole, which can ouly emanate from 
the soul, when warmand glowing with religious zeal. 

As for his pointed repartees, his caustic sarcasms, his spar- 


ring hits at contemporary characters, sometimes playful, some- 


‘Les serious, they may be, as Benedick says, ‘as it shall please 
L cannot undertake for them ; for they are sprinkled up 
wad down, like the seed of the sower, with the further resem- 
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blance to his of being steeped in brine: very many of them 
however are well worth picking up by the way, and have a re- 
ference to men, of whom we like to hear. 

Speaking of Pope’s imitations of Horace, he remarks that 
‘he held little in common with the Roman poet, besides his 
comprehensive knowledge of life and manners, and a certain 
curtous felicity of expression, which consists in using the sim- 
plest language with dignity, and the most adorned with ease.” 
He tells us (which 1 was not aware of, though perhaps the 
reader may be) “ that a little before his death Pope had 
planned out an epic poem, which he began to be very intent 
upon ; and that the subject was Brute.” I have no doubt it 
would have been in rhime. 

Of Tillotson he says, ‘ that he was certainly a virtuous, 
pious, humane and moderate man; which last quality was a 
kind of rarity in those times.—He thinks the sermons pub- 
Jished in his life-time are fine moral discourses: that they bear 
the character of their author, simple, elegant, candid, clear 
and rational: no orator, in the Greek and Roman sense of the 
word, like ‘Taylor, nor a discourser in their sense, like Barrow, 
free from their irregularities, but not able to reach their 
heights.” —(This is a sample of true criticism, terse, concise, 
well given and conceived in his very best mamer.) He adds, 
<¢ that ke prefers both Taylor and Barrow infinitcly to Tillotson. 
You cannot sleep, (he says,) with ‘Taylor; you cannot forbear 
thinking with Barrow; but you may be much at your ease in 
the midst of a long lecture from Tillotson, clear and rational 
and equable as he is; and very appositely concludes, that 
perhaps the last quality may account for it.” 

Of Clarendon he speaks in the highest terms of praise ; he 
calls it his éacomparable performance. Of Whitelock’s Me- 
moirs he observes, that it is only a journal or diary, very 


ample and full of important matters: that the writer was 
Jearned in his profession, and thought largely in religion, by 
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the advantage of his friendship with Selden, but for the rest that 
he was vain and pedantic, and on the whole a little genius. 

Of Ludlow’s Memoirs he says, thatas to its composition it is 
below criticism ; as to the matter curious enough, written with 
the spirit of a furious, mad, but apparently honest republican 
and independent. 

That May’s History of the Parliament isa just composition 
according to the rules of history; written with much judg- 
ment, penetration, manliness and spirit, and with a candour, 
that must greatly increase our esteem, when we understand 
that he wrote by order of his masters the parliament: that 
Sprigge’s history of [airfax’s exploits, which attempts to sup- 

ly and fill up the hiatus, where May breaks off, follows him 
py | ) y 9 10 
non passibus wequis, yet is not altogether devoid of May’s can- 
dour, though it has little of his spirit, and that it is said by 
Walker to have been written by the famous Colonel Fiennes 
under Sprigge’s name. ‘To these he subjoins a short remark 
upon Hobbes’s history of the Civil Wars, which he calls a 
strange thing, full of paradoxes, like all his other writings ; 
nore philosophical, political, or any thing rather than histori- 
cal; yet full of shrewd observations. All these, I conceive, 
are remarks very highly worthy of the reader’s notice, and 
therefore it is that I select them for his observation. 

{ quote the following passage from letter 15, exactly as it 
stands, for reasons, that will appear upon the face of it: 

_‘* Thave just read the most silly and knavish book I ever saw, 
nn one Lauder upon Milton’s Imitations. An observation at the 
e bottom of 44 and the top of 45, proves him either one or the 
other with a vengeance. Ifthere are those things in Masenius, 
ye why did he not produce them? They are of more weight to 
., Prove his charge than all he says besides: if they are not, he is 
i. knave. I think he has produced about half a dozen particular 
2 thoughts that look like imitations. But the matter of imitation 

is a thing very little understood—However in one view the 


4 book does not displease me. It is likely enough to mortify all 
** the silly adorers of Milton, who deserve to be laughed at.” 


The reason assigued by the writer of the passage above 
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quoted, for his being reconciled in part to Lauder’s silly book, 
because it might probably mortify the silly adorers of Milton, 
is an ayowal of that daring character, which few writers would 
like to father, and few reviewers venture to partake in, 
W hat degree of adoration, as addressed to Milton, it must be, 
which deserves to be satirized as sil/y, is not easy to define, 
Yet it is not impossible to conceive a veneration even for the 
author of Paradise Lost, carried to such extravagant excess, 
as to become ridiculous ; for that is what enthusiasm is very 
apt tobe. ‘That divine poem, as it is called, can only be ad- 
mired in parts ; in parts also it is justly to be reprehended ; 
and as a whole, it can only cl:allenge imperfect qualified ap- 
plause. Samuel Johnson defies us to read it through dogged- 
ty and determinately: | believe it would be very irksome, 
Thave been told by an ingenious friend, who has a_pas- 
sion for rare morsels, and makes yery admirable use of them 
in conversation, that in a bookseller’s catalogue, antecedent 
to the fire of London, when those catalogues (like the Alexan- 
drian library in their combustible property only) contributed 
to the flames, that a quarto copy of the Paradise Lost stands 
marked at one poor shilling only amidst a dunghill full of 
rubbish at hieh prices; so much was dirt and dulness in re- 
quest ; so little honoured the immortal muse. ‘This discovery 
of my ingenious friend justifies the too-discerning purchaser 
of Milton’s copy-right; but it dooms every soul then alive 
(said bookseller excepted) to everlasting banishment, not into 
Boeotia (for Plutarch was born there, and the climate is too 
good for them), butinto the frozen bowels of the Arctic Circle. 
These were brutish ignorants ; on the other hand [ cannot but 
concede to Warburton, that there nay have been such a cha- 
racter in his time, and perhaps there may be now, as a silly 
adorer, who, upon reading. Sir John Carr’s [tincrartum, now 
fresh trom the press, may run down to Cambridge to worship 
Milton’s lock of hair, which that communicative traveller (af- 
ter speaking handsomely of King’s-College Chapel) judiciously 
points out as a spectacle above all others interesting to the 
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true admirers of sublime poetry. How happy therefore is it 
for the world, since travellers can furnish us with such dis 
covcries, that Sir John Carr went abroad to write, and did not 
stay at home to read! 

Jam not quite prepared to say, that I have met with 
any adorer of Milton so truly staunch and steady as to face 
the artillery of his rebel angels without flinching, unless in- 
deed it may have been here and there my chance to cross up- 
on some admirer of the Miltonic muse, who being also a maker 
and vender of gunpowder, has a fair title to his prejudices, 
and good cause to be thankful even to the devil himself for 
employing it. Such a gentleman would doubiless have a feel- 
ing for such parts of Milton, as make a grand explosion, 
though I will by no means insinuate that he would be void 
oftaste for other passages, where the state of innocence is de- 
scribed in Paradise, and where of course he could not have 
the most distant chance of smelling powder. 

The time perhaps may come (and it must come soon, or I 
shall not stay for it) when} shall take occasion to speak of 
prejudice for great names with more freedom, than [ am just 
now disposed to use. [tis enough for me in the mean time 
to declare, that | am entirely with my author in the substance, 
though not the terms, of his remark, ‘* that the public is a 
malicious monster, which cares not what it affords to dead 
merit, so it can but depress the living.” It is upon that 
very tune! have rung more changes, and more variations, 
than any other performer of my time; and I will ring them 
yet again, if | live a little longer. 

Of Antiquarianism he says, ‘¢ that it is to true letters what 
specious funguses are to the oak, which never shoot out and 
flourish till all the vigour and virtue of that monarch of the 
grove be effete and nearly exhausted.” 

Of the interior clergy he says, ‘¢ that the church enriched 
them, and forbade them to marry ; the state impoverished 


them, andgave them wives to complete their kindnes s.” 
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Though I have dealt quite largely enough in quotations, 
yet there is one maxim, which is drawn from so just an ob. 
servation of human nature, that it is by all means worthy of 
being kept in remembrance—‘ In your commerce with the 
great, if you would have it turn to your advantage, you 
should endeavour, when the person is of great abilities, to 
make him satisfied with vow; when he is of none, to make 
him satisfied with himse/f.”’ 

1 have now to the best of my power done my duty to the 
public, and to the memory of Bishop Warburton. There 
seems reason to apprehend, that | shall have to row my small 
cargo of criticism against the current of opinions, which are 
floating up and down. I am sorry for it, and am by no 
means biassed by an affectation of singularity. I can discern 
the weakness of the work, but I flatter myself I have taken 
a fair and candid part in stating what I conceive to be the 
strength of it. I have principally selected what I think wor- 
thy of being praised; what is not of that description I leave 
for others to find out: there is enough for both of us. I con- 
sider Warburton’s letters as decidedly private ; I therefore 
look for his heart in them: I am not so sure of those of Hurd; 
therefore I am silent about him. 

From the Bishop of Worcester’s note, which the publisher 
has prefixed io his volume, | took my hint for reviewing it as 
a picture of Bishop Warburton’s character, and to that I haye 
adhered. Other reviewers, with more ingenuity and less reserve, 
may probably take occasion to digress into an examination 
of his works, particularly that of the Divine Legation, which 
of itself can furnish them with a wide and fertile range for cri- 
ticism. Here they may display their learning, judgment and 
discrimination: the opportunity is in their hands, and they 
have a fair right to avail themselves of it. I know there are 
some very likely to undertake it, who are happily very capa- 
ble of executing it well. It will be a high gratification to all 
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literary men, and a credit to criticism in the best sense of the 
word, if they succeed in this, and I] can most truly say, as 
their contemporary, countryman and sharer in the same 
labours, I shall feel a pride and pleasure in their success. 

If they will be pleased to rest their attention upon the fifth 
letter in the collection, where Warburton, at page 9 in the 
octavo edition, says to his correspondent—** Your generous 
«“ concern for the character of that truly great and much in- 
“ jured man, Dr. Bentley, charms me ;”’---the whole Phalaris- 
controversy may beat their command, and I trust their learned 
verdict will not dissent from that, which the writer of that let- 
ter has given. 

If on the other hand amongst the many, who may exercise 
their privilege over these reliques of a venerable aad learned 
nan, now thrown upon the world by the friend, who is no longer 
living to protect them, any shall be found so insensible to can- 
dour and the nobler purposes of criticism, as to make these let- 
ters, written in the openness of the heart, a handle for licentious 
ribaldry and jests, [ shall console myself with the hope, that I 
have not fruitlessly taken pains to convince the serious part of 
mankind, that it will be against religion itself those coxcombs 
try their wit, when they shall attempt to ridicule one of its 
ablest and firmest defenders, in the person of Bishop Warbur- 
ton. 


I wave now, by the contributory essays of my kind 
assessors, whose names are given in the contents, 
brought the first Number of our joint work to its con- 
clusion; and I hope that work will out-live me, who 


am the projector of it, by many generations. 
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I consider myself in the light of an old public. 
spirited citizen, who, being seized in his latter days 
with the romantic idea of doing something, for which 
he may be remembered by posterity, lays the founda- 
tion-stone of a school or college, and endows it for the 
benefit of those, who may come after him, and rise to 
fame, when his remains are mingled with the dust. 
A very few more experiments, like the present, will de- 
cide for or against the permanency of my plan. The 
appeal is made; the work itself invites assistance: J] 
solicit no one: neither leisure, nor disposition, nor de- 
dicacy warrant me in calling personally on any man 
in the vigour of his talents to muster under my standard, 
tattered as it 1s with hard unceasing service, and almost 


droppme from the staff. 


ft 1s enough for me, that in sincere and earnest zeal 
for the interests of literature and the benefit of my con- 
temporaries, IT tender to the public this experiment. 
Be the fate of it what it may, my good will must be 


its own reward, and the only one, that I expect to re- 


ceive. 


tf [ have execuied my share in this first effort of our 


understandings with any tolerable success, I must won- 


deratit; for there seemed to beabout as much chance 
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for me, as for Ixion on his wheel, to write Reviews 
worth any body’s reading ; such have been the aceu- 
mulated pressures that have weighed upon me: but 
Gop hath given me a spirit, and 1 have preserved to 
myself a conscience, that can support me under any 
visitation, that does not haunt me in the likeness of dis- 
honour. 


The world, as it is called, by which in fact I mean 
only that very small part of it who think it worth their 
while to concern themselves about this undertaking, 
are very sure we cannot go on with it. All T have to 
sy to that is—-[ am not discouraged: 1 have many 
more resources in reserve, than I ever expected; and 
though L cannot deny but that [ have experienced some- 
thing, not strictly reconcileable with fair and honour- 
able dealing, yet I have found means to reconcile my- 
self to it, and am upon the whole extremely thankful 
and content. Therefore [ conclude, that they, who 
say we cannot go on, must ground their opinion upon 
premises not very creditable to mankind, and of course 
they will always have the worst side of the argument. 


even should they chance to be right in their conclusion. 


I find myself constrained to apologize to the public 


for editing a second prospectus, with the omission of 
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one particular paragraph, which upon further trial ] 
could notadhere to. Some, and I believe the majority, 
of the friends, whose able contributions form a con- 
siderable portion of the preceding pages, have occa- 
sionally lent their aid to other periodical publications ; 
and unless by their assistance, for which T am most truly 
thankful, and of which I have justreason to be proud, 
this Number, now by them and by myself submitted to 


the candour of our readers, had never seen the light. 


RICHARD CUMBERLAND, 
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Translations. 5s. 6d. 
O 
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The British Cicero, or aSelection of the most admired Speeches 
in the English Language ; arranged under three distinct Heads of 
Popular, Parliamentary, and Judicial Oratory ; with Historical 
Iilustrations. ‘lo which is prefixed, an Introduction to the Stndy 
and Practice of Eloquence. By ‘Thomas Brown, LL.D. 3 Vol. 
svo. Il. lis. 6d. 

A Sequel to the Useful Arithmetic, or an Attempt to explain 
and exemplify the Nature, Principles, Operations, and proper 
Application of the higher Branches of the Science of Numbers : 
including appropriate Exercises, Questions, Contractions, and 
Tables. By Adam Taylor. 4s. bound. 

Mentorian Lectures, on Sacred and Moral Subjects, adapted to 
the Comprehension of Juvenile Readers. ‘To which are added, 
some .Original Miscellaneous Poems. By Ann Murry. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. 

A. Grammar of the Spanish Language, with an Analysis of its 
Pronunciation, reduced to the Form of a ‘Table, and occupying 
only ene Side of a single Sheet, constructed so as to enable any 
one of moderate capacity to read, correspond, and speak in that 
language. By M. Gassiot. — 5s. 

The Linguist, or Literary Amusement, consisting of a Box con. 
taining above 2000 Cards; comprehending some of the principal 
Nouns, Adjectives, Verbs, Adverbs, and other Parts of Speech, 
in the English and French Languages; the English printed on one 
side, and the corresponding French Word on the other. 19s. 

Lectures of a Preceptor to his Pupils; from the German of 
Adlerjung. By W. Wennington. 12mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

‘Lessons for Children. By Mrs. Fenwick. 3s. 

Les Premiéres Lecons dune aimable petite Fille. Par Mad. 
H.C. Chollet de Verebaz. 12mo0. 5s. 


HISTORY. 


The History of the University of Edinburgh, from 1580 to 
1646. By Thomas Crawford, A.M. Professor of Philosophy and 
Mathematics. S8vo. 7s. 6d. 

"Phe Chronicles of Hollinshed, comprising the Description and 
History of England, Scotland, and Lreland, with aGeneral Index. 
6 Vol. royal4to. 12). 19s. 

The History of Barbadoes, from the first Discovery. of that 
Tsland, till the Accession of Lord Seaforth in 1801. By Joka 
Poyer. 4to. Il. 11s. 6d. 

The Annual Register,.or a View of History, Politics, and 
Literature,.for the Year 1806. 8vo. ds. 

A History of. France, from. the Commencement of the Reign of 
- Clévis to the-Peace of Campo Formio, 1797.. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


LAW. 
Principles of Conveyancing; being a Digest of the Laws of 
England, respecting Real Property. By William Cruse, Esq. 6 Vol. 
royal 8vo. 5). 2s. boards, 
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A Treatise on the Law of Tithes. Compiled in part from the 
Notesof Richard Wooddeson, D.C. L. By Samuel Toller, Esq. 
Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Practice of the High Court of Chancery. By Joseph Har. 
rison, Esq. Newly arranged, :with the Addition of the Modern 
Cases. By John Newland, Esq. 2 Vol. 8vo. . 18s. 

A Supplement to an Analytical Digested Index of the Reported 
Cases in the several Courts of Equity, as well Chancery as Exche- 
quer, and in the High Court of Parliament ; continued to the pre- 
sent Time, and including the Decisions of Lord Chancellor Re- 
desdale in Ireland. By Richard Whalley Bridgman, Esq. Royal 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Abridgment of the Law of Nisi Prius. By W. Selwyn, 
Esq. Part Iii. 10s. 6d. 

A Practical Treatise on Pleading, and on the Parties to Actions, 
and the Form of Actions, with a Collection of Precedents and 
Notes thereon. By Joseph Chitty, Esq. of the Middle Temple. 
2 Vol. royal 8vo. Ql. Qs. 

A Treatise on the Law of Idiocy and Lunacy, with an Appen- 
dix; containing the Practice of the Court of Chancery on the 
Subject, and some useful Practical Forms. By A. Highmore, So- 
licitor. S8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Reports of Cases, argued and ruled at Nisi Prius, in the Court 
of King’s Bench and Common Pleas, from Hilary to Trinity Term, 
1808. By John Campbell, of Lincoln’s-Inn, Esq. Barrister at Law. 
Part II. 8vo. 6s. 

A Treatise of the Law of Contracts and Agreements, not under 
Seal, with Cases and Decisions thereon, in the Action of Assump- 
sit, By Samuel Comyn, Esq. of the Middle Temple, Barrister at 
Law. 2 Vol. royal 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

A Continuation of a Digest of the Statute Laws, being an 
Abridgment of the Public Acts of Parliament of Great Britain, 
from the 37th to the 42d of George III. both inclusive. By Tho- 
mas Walter Williams, Esq. Barristerat Law. Vol. II. Part IV. 
4to. 21. 5s. 

The Whole of the Proceedings in the Cause of the Attorney- 
General v. Brown, Parry, and others, of the Golden«Lane Brew- 
ery. By W.R.H. Brown. 8vo. 33s. 6d. | 

The Trial of Charles Angus, Esq. Merchant of Liverpool, at 
the Lancaster Assizes, for the wilful Murder of Miss Margaret 
Burns. By W. Jones, jun. 

__A Vindication of the Opinions delivered in Evidence by the 
Medical Witnesses for the Crown , on alate Trial at Lancaster. 3s. 

Remarks on a late Publication, intitled, ‘‘ A Vindication of 
the Opinions delivered in Evidence hy the Medical Witnesses for 
the Crown, on a late Trial at Lancaster.” By James Curson, 
M.D. 4s. | 

A Full and Accurate’ Report of the Trial Parr v. Berson, for 

02 ; 
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Crim. Con. Inthe Court of King’s Bench, Guildhall, London, the 
20th of December, 1808. 5s. 

The Trial of R. Benson, Esq. for Crim. Con. with Mrs. Parr, 
Wife of T. Parr, Ksq. Merchant. 1s. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, ANATOMY. 

Modern Medicine, containing a Brief Exposition of the Prin. 
cipal Discoveries and Doctrines that have occasioned the recent 
Advancement of Medical Practice, and. an Inquiry how far the 
Principles of the Healing Art may become the Subjects of Un. 
professional Research. By David Uwins, M.D.  8vo. 6s, 

An Answer to Mr. Highmore’s Objections to the Bill before 
Parliament, ‘o prevent the spreading of the Infection of the Small. 
Pox. By Charles | Murray. 

A Review of the Report of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London, on Vaccination. By Benjamin Mosely, M.D. 3s. 

Identities Ascertained ; or an Lilustration of Mr. Ware’s Opinion 
respecting the Sameness of Infection in Venereal Gonorrheea, and 
the Ophthalmia of Egypt. Svo. Qs. 6d. 

A Treatise on Scrophula. By James Russell, Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and Professor of Clinical Surgery in 
the University of Edinburgh. 8vo. 5s. 

The London Medical Dictionary. By Bartholomew Parr, Fel. 
low of the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh, and senior 
Physician of the Exeter Hospital. 2 Vol. 4to, 41. 10s. boards. 

Cases of Diabetes, Consumption, &c. with Observations on the 
History and T saiiteneea: of Diseases in general. By Robert. Watt, 
Member of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, Glasgow. 
8vo. 38s. 

Remarks on the Frequency and Fatality of different Diseases, 
particularly on the progressive Increase of Consumption. By Wil- 
liam Woollcombe, M.D.. 8vo. 65. 

Observations on an Eruptive Disease, which has lately occurred 
in the Town of Sherborne, Dorset, after Vaccination. By Richard 
Pew, M. D. af,Sherborne. Is. 6d. 

The New Practical Family Physician, or Improved Domestic 
. Medical Guide ;. adapted to the Use of Private Families. By 
Thomas Furlong Churchill, M.D. 8vo. 11s. bound. 

The Physician’s Vade Mecum. By Robert Hooper, M. D. 
Small 8vo. — 5s. 

Reports on the Effects of a peculiar Regimen on Scirrhous Tu- 
mours and Cancerous Ulcers. By William Lambe, M.D. 8vo. 5s. 

A Short System of Comparative Anatomy : translated from the 
German of J. F. Blumenbach, - Professor of Medicine in the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen, with numerous additional Notes, and an In- 
troductory View of the Classification of Animals. By William 
Lawrence, Demonstrator of Anatomy at St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital. 8y0. 12s. 
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‘Practical Observations on the Nature and Cure of Strictures in 
the Urethra. By William Wadd, Member of the College of Sur. 
geons in London, 3s. 

Observations on the Inflammatory Affections of the Mucous 
Membrane of the Bronchie ; comprehending an Account of the 
Acute Inflammation of the Parts, of Peripneumonia Notha, of 
Chronic Coughs, &c. By Charles Badham, M.D. 12mo. 4s. 

An Essay on Warm and Vapour Baths; with Hints for a New 
Mode of applying Heat and Cold, for the Cure of Disease, and the 
Preservation of Health; illustrated by Cases. By Kdward Ken. 
tish, M.D. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

A Letter to John Haygarth, M.D. F.R.S. London and Edin. 
burgh, &c. from Colin Chisholm, M.D. F.R.S. &c. Author of 
an Essay on the Pestilential Fever; exhibiting farther Evidence 
of the infectious Nature of this fatal Distemper in Grenada, during 
1793, 4, 5, and 6; and in the United States of America, from 
1793 to 1805: in order to correct the pernicious Doctrine pre- 
mulgated by Dr. Edward Miller, and other American Physicians, 
relative to this destructive Pestilence. 8vo. 6s. 

The London Medical Review, from January to October 1808. 
Vol. I. 19s. 6d. boards. 

Expostulatory Letter to Dr. Moseley, on his Review of the Re. 
port of the London College of Physicians, on Vaccination. Is. 6d. 

Observations on the Management of the Insane, and particu. 
Jarly on the Agency and Importance of humane aud kind Treat. 
ment in effecting their Cure. By Thomas Arnold, M.D. 3s. 


MILITARY. 

The Defence of Outposts; translated from the French. Is. 
Official Letters written by Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Haldane, 
Captain of the Royal Invalid Engineers, to the Masters-General of 
His Majesty’s Ordnance, since the Year 1802. 2s, 

The Proceedings of a Court of Inquiry, held at Chelsea Col. 
lege, respecting the Convention in Portugal. ‘Taken in Short 
Hand by a Barrister of the Inner Temple. 2s. 6d. 

The Whole Proceedings of the Court of Inquiry, upon the Con. 
duct of Sir Hugh Dalrymple, relative to the Convention of Cintra. 
With an Introductory Account of the Campaign, and the Circum. 
stances which led to that memorabie ‘Convention; and a Sketch 
of the Life of Sir Hew Dalrymple. By W. E. Tomlins, Esq. 
Barrister at Law. 2s. 64, 

Five Military Plans of, with References to, the Battles and 
Movements of the British Forces, under the Command of the 
Right Hon. General Sir Arthur Wellesley, K.B. Illustrative of 
the Report of the Board of Inquiry. s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Military Finance, containing the Pay and Al. 
oe in Camp, Garrison, aud Quarters, of the British Army, 

ol. 12s, 6d, 
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Scloppetaria, or Considerations on the Nature and Use of Rifle. 
barrel Guns, with reference to their forming the Basis of a per. 
manent System of National Defence. 8vo. Qs. 

Observations on the Persecution of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Kent, with an Inquiry into the Abuses at the Royal Mi. 
litary College, Great Marlow, &c. By Pierre F. M‘Callum, Esq. 
Qs. 6d. 

A Refutation of Pierre Franc M‘Callum’s Observations on the 
Royal Military College, at Great Marlow. By L. T. Peithmann, 
iisq. Professor of the R. M.C. Qs. 6d. 

Essays on the Theory and Practice of the Art of War, including 
the Duties of Officers on actual Service and the Principles of Mo. 
dern Tactics. Chiefly translated from the best French and Ger. 
nan Writers. By the Editor of the Military Mentor. 3 Vol. 
Jl, 16s. boards. 

The Military Cabinet ; being a Collection of Extracts from the 
best Authors, both Ancient and Modern, interspersed with Occa- 
sional Remarks, and arranged under different Heads. By Cap. 
tain T. H. Cooper, half-pay 58th Regiment. 3 Vol.12mo. 18s. 
Royal paper 11, 7s. 

Thoughts on Libels, and an Impartial Inquiry into the present 
State of the British Army. 2s. 6d. 

An Account of the short but splendid Campaign of the Right 
Honeurable Sir Arthur Wellesley, K.B. preceding the Conven. 
tion of Cintra ; with three Military Plans. 3s. 6d, 

Narrative of the Siege of Zaragoza. By Charles Richard 
Vaughan, M. B. Fellow of All Souls, Oxford. Qs. 6d. 

The Trial of Lioutenant-Colonel Mackelcan, of the Royal En- 
gineers, by a Court Martial held at Chelsea. By Adam Oldham, 
Solicitor. 3s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Letter to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London, con- 
taining a Statement of the disgraceful and immoral Scenes whicli 
are every evening exhibited in the public Streets by crowds of half 
naked and unfortunate Prostitutes. 1s. 

A complete Stamp-Table, being an Analysis of the Jate Acts, 44 
Geo. If]. c. 98, and 48 Geo. Ill. c. 149; shewing at one View, 
under distinct Heads, the various Stamp Duties now payable, con- 
trasted with the Old Duties, and the particular Laws, Regulations, 
or Restrictions applying thereto. By J. A. Heraud. 8vo. 6s. 

Anecdotes of Literature and Scarce Books. By the Rev. Wm. 
Beloe. Vol. III. 8vo. Qs. 

Chesterfield Travestied, or School for Modern Manners, with 
Caricature Engravings. 4s. plain ; 6s. coloured. 

Thoughts on the present Condition of the Stage, and on the 
Erection of a New Theatre. 1s. 6d. 

Strictures on Two Critiques in the Edinburgh Review, on the 
Subject of Methodism and Missions; with Remarks on the Intl. 
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ence of Reviews in general, on Morals and Happiness. By John 
Styles. 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

The Candid Appeal to the British Public of John Buffa, M.D. 
late Physician to the Army Depot, Isle of Wight. 2s. 6d. 

Hints for the Preservation of Wood-work exposed to the Wea. 
ther. By James Crease. 6d. 

Presume not beyond Measure; a Serio-comic Letter of Advice 
to the Editors of all the Public Papers. 1s. 6d. 

The Reasoner. 7s. 6d. 

Memoirs of an American Lady, with Sketches of Manners and 
Scenery in America, as they existed previous to the Revolution. 
2 Vol. 12mo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

A Dialogue in the Elysian Fields, between the Right Hon. 
Charles James Fox, and some of his Royal Progenitors. 4to. 2s. 

A Letter to William Mellish, Esq. M. P. ona late Dispute in 
the Parish of Edmonton, and on the alledged Abuses in Christ’s 
Hospital. By the Rev. Dawson Warren, A. M. Vicar of Edmon. 
ton. Is. 6d. 

A Letter to the Governors of Christ’s Hospital, being a Refuta- 
tion of the Invectives and Misrepresentations contained in a Letter 
from the Rev. Dr. Warren, Vicar of Edmonton, to William Mel. 
lish, Ksq. M.P. By Robert Waithman. Is. 6d. 

An Exposition of the Conduct of Mr. Cobbett, taken from the 
Satirist. 6d. | 

A Letter to his Royal Highness the Duk> of York, or an Expo- 
sition of the Circumstances which led to the Appointment of Sir 
IIew Dalrymple. By Thomas Hague. 2s. 

Letters from the late Dr. Warburton, Bishop of Gloucester, to 
the late Dr. Hurd, Bishop of Worcester, from the Year 1749 to 
1776. 40. 11. 7s. boards. 

Remarks on Mr. Fox’s History of James If. 1s. 

An Essay on the Commercial Habits of the Jews. 3s. 

An Appeal. By Major Hogan. Qs. 6d. 

A Letter to Major Hogan, on his Extraordinary Appeal. Is, 

A Short English Answer to a Long Irish Story, being a Reply to 
Hogan’s Pamphlet. 9s. 6d. 

Hogan exploded; or a few Old English Notes staked against 
Four Irish Raps, By Corporal Foss. 2s. 6d. 

The Incontrovertible Proofs of the Forgeries contained in Major 
Hogan’s Appeal, which will be given in Evidence on the Trial of 
the Informations filed by the Attorney-General against Peter Fin- 
nerty and a variety of others. Qs. . 

Reliques of Robert Burns; consisting chiefly of Original Let- 
ters, Poems, and Critical Observations on Scottish Songs. Col- 
‘ected and published by R. Hf. Cromek. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

_ The East-India Register and Directory, for 1809. By John 
Matthison and Alex. Way Mason, of the Secretary’s Office, East. 
India House. 7s. Gd. 
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Kearsley’s Gentleman’s and Tradesman’s Pocket Ledger, for 
the Year 1809. 4s. 6d. bound in red 

The Daily Journal, or Gentleman’ s, Merchant’s, and Trades. 
man’s C omplete Annual Accompt Book, for the Year 1809. Qs. 6d, 
bound i i ted. 

The Angler’s Manual, or Concise Lessons of Experience, which 
the Proficient in the delightful Recreation of Angling will not 
despise, and the Learner will find the Advantage of practising, 
7s. 6d. 


The Tarantula, or the Dance of Fools. 2 Vol. foolscap. 19s, 
boards. 

The New London Family Cook, or Town and Country House. 
keeper’s Guide; comprehending Directions for Marketing, Cook. 
ery, in all its Branches s; making Pastry and Confectionery, Pick. 
ling, Potting, Preserving ; also a Selection of Valuable Family 
Receipts in Dyeing, Perfumery, &c. Instructions for Brewing, 
making British Wines, Distilling, managing the Dairy, and Gar. 
dening. By Duncan Macdonald, Head Cook at the Bedford Ta. 
vern, Covent-Garden. 8vo. Lls. bound. 

A Treatise on the Game of Chess. By J.H. Sarratt. 2 Vol. 
Svo. 18s. 

Cursory Remarks on a recent Publication, intitled, An Address 
to the Public upon the dangerous ‘Tendency of the London Fe. 
male Penitentiary. By Juvenis. 

Debates in both Houses of Parliament, in the Months of May 
and June, 1808, relative to the Agreement made by Government 
with Mr, "Palmer, for the Reform and Improvement of the Post 
Office and its Revenue, 5s. 

Substance of a Speech which ought to have been spoken upon 
the Motion made in the House of Commons, by the Right Hon. 
Henry Grattan, the 25th May, 1808, ¢ That the Petition from 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland should be referred to a Committee 
of the whole House.” 3s. 

A Statement of Facts relative to the Conduct of the Rev. 
John Clayton, senior, the Rev. John Clayton, junior, and the 
Rev. William Clayton. The Proceedings on the Trial of an Ac- 
tion brought by Benjamin Flower, against the Rev. John Clay- 
ton, junior, for Defamation; with Remarks. By the Plaintiff. 
4s. 6d. 

Prostitutes Reclaimed and Penitents Protected ; being an An- 
swer to some unreasonable Objections against the Tendency and 
Principle of the London Female Penitentiary. By William Blair, 
Esq. Surgeon of the Lock, Asylum, &c. 

Remarks on the Jacobinical Tendency of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, in a Letter to the Earl of Lonsdale. By R. Wharton, 
Esq. M. P. 

Doctors Outwitted, or Who’s Afraid? By Hugh Leslie, Esq. 
$vo. 6s, 
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Impartial Considerations on the various Prosecutions commenced 
py the Attorney-General for Libels on His Majesty, and the Dukes 
of York and Sussex, more particularly those contained in Cobbett’s 
Register, Hague’s Pamphlet, ‘The Times, and ‘The Examiner; in 
which the Right of Juries to determine the Law, as well as the Fact, 
is constitutionally defined, and incontrovertibly established. 3s. 

The School for Orators, or A Feep at the Forum, A Farce. 
Dedicated to the Society for Suppression of Vice. 2s. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Natural History of British Insecis, with 36 coloured Plates. 
Vol. XIV. Royal 8vo. Li. Lis. 6d. 

Sixty-one Plates, representing about one hundred and fifty Rare 
and Curious Orrainental Plants, eicgantly coloured after Nature, 
from Origina! Drawings. By Sydetham Edwards, Msq. F.L.S. 
4to. 2!.2s. Coloured, 31. 13s. 6d. 

Montague’s Supplement to Testacea Britannica, with 137 Fi- 
gures. 4to. I!. 10s, 

Transactions of the Linnewan Society of London. Vol. TX. 
41. 2s. boards. 


NAVIGATION, 


The Brazil Pilot, or a Description of the Coast of Brazil; trans. 
lated from the Portuguese of Manoel Pimentel, Principal Hy- 
drographer to His Majesty John the Fifth, of Portugal. To 
which are added, Charts of some of its most considerable Forts, 
from MSS, never before published. 4te. 11. Is. 


NOVELS, ROMANCES. 

The Ring and the Wheel, a Romance. 4 Vol. 12mo, 18s. 
Ned Bentley. By Mr. Amphlett. 2 Vol. 12m». 15s, 
Falconbridge Abbey. By Mrs. Hanway. 5 Vol. i2ico. 1). 5s. 
The British Heiress, or the Errors of Education. Sy Mrs. 
Eleanor Sleath. 5 Vol. 11. 5s. 

Don Quixote, in Spanish; revised and corrected by Fernandez; 
with the Life of Cervantes, &c. 4 Vol. Il. Is, 

Gil Blas, in Spanish; revised and corrected by the Same. 4 
Vol. 1. 

Gil Blas, in Portuguese ; revised and corrected by tie Sare. 
4Vol. 14s. 

Florian’s Gonzalvo De Cordova, in Spanish. 3s. 

The Ruins of Rigonda, or the Homicidal Father. By liciea 
St. Victor, 3 Vol. 12mo. 13s. 6d. 

Tales of the Manor. 2 Vol. 12mo. 

Corinna of England, and a Heroine in the Shade. 
12mo. Qs. 

London Characters, Fashions, and Custonis, of the b8r 
tury. 2 Vel. 
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Lionel ; or, the Impenetrable Command ; an Iistorical Nova} 
By Mrs. Maxwell. 2 Vol. 12mo. 8s, 

The Towers of..Lothian, or the Banks of Garcon ; a Scottish | 
Legend. 4 Vol. °20s. boards. | 

Woman; or Ida of Athens. By Miss Fiera 4 Vol. | 
i2mo. Ib Js... ) 

The Bachelor. By Thomas George Moore, Esq. 3Vol. 15s. 

Leontina. Translated from the German-of Augustus von Kot. 
zebue. 3 Vol. 15s. 

Calebs in Search of a Wife; comprehending Observations on 
Domestic Habits, Manners, Religion, and Morals. 2 Vols. 19s, 

The Forest of Comalva, containing Sketches of Portugal , Spain, 
and part of France. 3 Vol. 15s; 





POETRY. 


A Translation of the Georgics of Publius Virgilius Maro, with 
the original Text, and Notes. Critical and ~teatating of Ancient 
and Modern Husbandry. By William Stawell, A.M. Crown 
Svo. 12s. 

Portugal Laurels, or the Convention, aSatirical Poem. Qs. 6d. 

The Battle of Maida, an Epic Poem. By Lieut. Colonel Ri. 
chard Scott, of the Hon. Kast-fndia Company’s Bengal Establish. 
ment. Foolscap 8vo. 4s. 

A Selection of Poems. By Charles Snart. 2 Vol. Crown 
8vo. 16s. 

The Fisher Boy; containing his Avocations during the Four 
Seasons of the Year. Foolscap ‘8vo, 4s. 

Ode Pindarique 4 l'occasion de la noble et glorieuse Insurrection 
des Espagnols contre les Francois. Par M. Lenoir. 8vo. 

Poéme de PAstronomie, avec des Cartes nouvelles et exactes, 
contenant le Nombre des Etoiles qui, composent chaque Constel- 
lation, leur Ascension droite et leur Declinaison, Par P. Villemer. 
Svo. 

The Ladies’ Poetical Petition for a Winter Assembly at mae | 
port, in the Isle of Wight. 9s. 6d. 

The Rural Enthusiast; and other Poems. By Mrs. M, its 
Foolscap 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

ingtand and Spain, or Valour and Patriotism, By Alicia Do- 
rothea Browne. 4to. 5s. 

Poetic Amusement, consisting of a Sample of Sonnets, Episto- 
lary Poems, Moral Tales, and Miscellaneous Pieces. By the Rev. 
Thos. Beck. 4s. 6d. 

Poems. By Miss S. Evance. Selected from her earliest Pro- 
ductions to those of the present Year. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

Bidcombe Hill, with other Rural Poems. By the Rev. Fran- 
cis Skurray, M. A. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, Large paper LI. Is. 

Travelling Recreations, comprising a Variety of Original @ 


ems, Translations, &c. 2 Vol. Foolscap 8vo. 11. 1s, 
o 
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The Mother. In five Books. By Mrs. West. Foolscap 8yo. 
7S. 
Poems and Translations from the Minor Greek Poets and others ; 
written chiefly between the Ages of Tenand Sixteen, By a Lady. 
Foolscap 8vo, 5s. 

Lady Grimaikin’s Concert and Sapper, with coloured Engra. 
vings. Is. 6d. 

The Minstrel. Book III. being a Continuation of Dr. Beat. 
tie’s Poem. 4to. 6s. 

The Council of Hogs, a Descriptive Poem. 1s. 

Poems on various Subjects. by Henry Richard Wood, Esq. 
Foolscap 8ve. 5s. 

The Battle of Flodden Field. By Henry Webber, Esq. 8vo. 15s. 

The Garland, or Poems on various Subjecis. By S$. Sayer. 5s. 

The Pastoral, or Lyric Muse of Scotland. In three Cantos. 
By Hector Macneill, Esq. 4to. 7s. 6d. 

The Remains of Hesiod the Ascrean. Translated from the 
Greek into English Verse. With a Preliminary Dissertation and- 
Notes. By Charles Abraham Elton. Foolscap 8vo. 12s. boards. 

The Flowers-at-Court. By Mrs. Reeve. 2s. 6d. 


POLITICS. 

Defence of the Convention in Portugal. By Edward Jones, 
Esq. 2s. 6d. 

The Democratic Quartetto, or Physic for the Fiends. 2s. 6d. 

The Convention laid at the Right Door. @s. 

An Epistle to Sir Arthur, or a Word or two to the Approvers of 
the Convention. Qs. 

Arndt’s Spirit of the Times. Translated from the German. By 
the Rev. P. Will. 4s. 

Manifesto addressed to Europe, on the Atrocities committed by 
Napoleon Bonaparte. By Antonio Mordella y Spotorno. 6d. 

Detailed Substance of the late Overtures and Discussions be- 
tween England, France, and Russia. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to a Nebleman, concerning the Farmer’s Income Tax, 
with a Hint on the Principle of Representation. 2s. 

A Letter to Lord Viscount Castlereagh, on the Military Estab- 
lishment of the Country. By Samuel Bridge, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

The Arcanum of National Defence. 1s. 6d. 

Reflections upon the State and Conduct of Public Affairs, at the 
Commencement of the Year 1809. By an Englishman of the Old 
School. 5s. 

A Letter from a Member of Parliament to his Friend in the 
Country, relative to the Conduct of His Majesty’s Ministers to- 
wards Spain. Qs. 6d. 

_ Strictures on the present Government, Civil, Military, and Po- 
litical, of the British Possessions in India; including a View 
the vecent Transactions in that Country, which have tended | 
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alienate the Affections of the Natives; in a Letter from an Off. 
cer, resident on the Spot, to his Friend in England. 3s, 
THEOLOGY, SERMONS, 

Scriptural Illustrations of the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England, with a Practical Comment upon each Artiele, 
By Samuel Wix, A. M.  8vo. 8s, 

A Sermon preached in the Cathedral of Durham, at the Assi sizes, 
Aug. 10, 1808. By John Brewster, M.A. Is. 6d. 

The Sunday Lessons throughout the Year, with those of Christ. 
mas Day and Good Friday ; illustrated by a perpetual Commentary 
in the Form of Notes, Historical Introductions to the Books, and 
Analytical Contents of the Chapters, and by an Index to the 
Notes. By Stephen Weston, 6b. D. F.R.S. Part 1. 4s. 6d. 

The Conversion of God’s Ancient People, an Address delivered 
at Worship-street, October 2, 1808, upon the Baptism by Lmmer-. 
sion, of Mr. Isaac Littleter, one of the Israelitish Nation, on his 
Profession of Christianity; to which is prefixed, an Account of his 
Conversion, By John Evans, A. M. 1s. 

Animadversions on the Rev. William Parry’s Strictures on the 
Origin of Moral Evil: in which the Hypothesis of the Rev. Dr. 
Williams is investigated ; with an Appendix containing brief Stric- 
tures on the Rev. William Bennei’s Remarks on the same Subject. 
By Thomas Hill. 8vo. 3s. 

A View of the Origin, Progress, and Diversity of Heathen 
Worship, antecedently to the Christian Revelation. By T. Thomas. 
8vo. 4s. sewed. 

A Sermon on the Roman Catholic Question, preached by the 
Rev. W. Boycott, at the Archdeacon’s Visitation at Norwich, the 
19th of May, 1808. Is. 

Puritanism Revived, or Methodism as old as the great Rebellion. 
In a Series of Letters from a‘Curate.to his Rector. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter addressed to the Bishop of Peterborough, in Answer 
to an Appeal made to the Society for defending the Civil Rights of 
Dissenters relative to the important Question of Church Burial by 
the Established Clergy. Qs. 

A Sermon occasioned by the Death of the Rev. Theophilus 
Lindsey, M. A. preached at the Chapel, in Essex-street, Strand, 
Nov. 13, 1808. To which is added, a brief Bio: graphical Me- 
moir.. By Thomas Belsham, 2s. 

The Object and Conclusion of the Christian Minister’s Mortal 
Life. A Sermon preached at Birmingham, September 25, 1808, 
on Occasion of the Death of the Rev. John Edwards. By John 
Kentish. 1s. 6d. 


The Lessons of the Church of England taken from the Old Tes- | 


tament, as appointed to be read in the Morning Service on the 


Sundays and most important Holidays throughout the Year. With 
short Notes. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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Two Sermons on Christian Zeal, and on the Progress of the 
Gospel.. By Charles Lloyd, of Palgrave, Suffolk. ls. 6d. 

The Christian Code, or a Regular Digest of Christ’s Dispensa- 
tion. Ato. 11. Is. 

Discussory Cousiderations, or the Hypothesis of Dr. Mac Knight 
and others, that St. Luke’s Gospel was the first written. By a 
Country, Clergyman. 4s. 6d. i 

Sketches of Truth, Moral and Religious ; witha Reference to 
the Alliance of Churchand State. 3 Vol... 12mo. 

A Sermon occasioned by, the ‘“% 1 of the Rev. W. Humphries ; 
preached at Hammersmith, Oct. 9,,1808. By R. Winter. And 
the Adress delivered at the laternient; Oct. 6, 1808. By W. 
Jay. 9s, 

The New Whole Duty of Prayer, containing Fifty-six Family 
Prayers, suitable for Morning and vening, for every Day in the 
Week ; anda Variety of other Devotions and mR. for 
particular Persons, Circumstances, and Occasions, 12mo. 48.64. 
Boards. 

Plain and Useful Seleciions from the Books of the Old and New 
Testament, according to the most approved Modern Translations, 
with Notes, by Theophilus Browne, A.M. Royal 8vo. 145s. 
Fine Paper, 20s. Or the New Testament alone, 5s. boards. 

The Anniver: sary Sermon of the Roya! lumane Society, preach- 
ed on the 12th of June, at the Parish of St. Margaret’ s, West- 
minster. By the Rev. W. W. Dakins, LL. B. FL ALS Is. 6d. 

Lectures oa Systematic Theology, and on Pulpit Eloquence. 
By the late George Campbell, D.D. F.R.S. Ed. Principal of 
Marischal College, Aberdeen. 8vo. 9s. 

Sermons on Various Subjeets and Occasions. By the Rev. Jolm 
Nance, M. A. Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. S8vo. 6s. 

Practical and Familiar Sermons designed for Parochial and Do. 
mestic [nstruction. By the Rey. Edward Cooper. _ 5s. 

Sunday Papers, addressed to Youth, onthe importance of Prac- 
tical Religion. 3s. : 

Sunday Reflections. By the Author of Thoughts on Affecta- 
tion. Svo, 9s. boards. 

Familiar Discourses on the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
aud the Litany. By a Diguitary of the Church. Crown Svo. 6s. 

A Sermon preached at Lambeth Chapel, at the Consecration of 
the Right Rev. William Lord Mansel, Lord Bishop of Bristol. 
By John Barlow Seale, D. D. 

A Form of Prayer to be used in all Churches and Chapeis in 
England and Ireland on Wednesday the 8th of February, 1809, 
being the Day appointed fora General Fast. 64d. 

The Credibility of the Jewish Exodus defended against some 
Remarks of Edward Gibbon, Esq. and the Edinburgh Reviewers. 
By the Rev. W. Cockburn, A.M, 3s. 6d. 
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A Sermon on the Equity of Divine Providence, adapted toa 
General Fast, and preached February 17, 1808. By John Pring, 
B.A. 1s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A New Picture of the Isle of Wight, illustrated with 36 Plates. 
8vo. 11. Is. boards. 

The History and Antiquities of Cleveland, in the North Riding 
of the County of York. By the Rev. John Graves. 4to. 
ll. 11s. 6d. Large Paper 21. 2s. 

Jones’s History of Brecon. Vol. II. Royal4to. 41. 14s. 6d. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Caledonian Sketches, or a Tour through Scotland in 1807. By 
Sir John Carr. 4to. I. 2s. boards. 

Travelling Sketches in Russia and Sweden, made during a Resi- 
cence in those Countries, in 1805, 6,'7, and 8. By Robert Kerr 
Porter, K.S.J.. 2 Vol. 4to. 51. 5s. boards. 
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